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Daddy wont be with 


them... 


but a progressive bank saved their home! 


Yes, it takes more than a big chair to 
keep little children safe. 


Progressive banks throughout the country are 
helping to secure the future for America’s children 
with Federal’s Mortgage Redemption Plan. 


It protects you and your customers . 
strengthens your community relations program. Its low, 


low cost is simply added to the monthly mortgage payment. 


Write Today for complete information about Federal’ s 


streamlined Mortgage Redemption Plan. 


FEDERAL 


LIFE and CASUALTY COMPANY 


Federal Offers You: 


A Custom Designed Plan based on careful study of your operatic 
Proven Customer Appeal. Simplified Streamlined Proced 
Complete Flexibility including Health and Accident Coverag 
Prompt Service. All Promotional Aids. HIGHEST RATI 
See Best’s and Dunne’s For Reasons Why Federal Enjo 

Their Unqualified Recommendation. 


COMPLETE CREDIT LIFE & Di 
BILITY PLANS ALSO AVAILA 
FOR YOUR INSTALLMENT LO 
DEPARTMENT 


PERSONAL PROTECTION 
‘SINCE 1906 

JOHN H. CARTON 
President 

HAROLD L. BUCK 

Vice President and Manag? 
Credit Insurance Division 


WOLVERINE-FEDERAL TOWER, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN ¢ REGIONAL SERVICE OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAS 
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WARSAW 
ILLINOIS 


POPULATION 


2,006 


NEW 
ACCOUNTS 


HILL-DODGE BANK 


Increased Savings Nearly *1,000,000 


WHILE OFFERING SHEAFFER SETS TO NEW SAVINGS ACCOUNT OPENERS 


Savings increased exactly $943,674.74 in five months 
while The Hill-Dodge Banking Company of Warsaw, 
Illinois, gave away 163 Sheaffer Pen and Pencil Sets— 
one for each new account of $1,000 or more. 

Hundreds of banks the country over have proved that 
what happened in Warsaw can happen in any town, 
large or small, when gifts of Sheaffer writing instruments 
are used as incentives to open new accounts. The world- 
famous prestige of the Sheaffer name adds extra pulling 
power. And perhaps even more important, genuine 
Sheaffer quality assures long-lasting good will. 

Why not see what a Sheaffer incentive offer can do 
for your next new account drive? The coupon will bring 
you complete details of Sheaffer gifts in every price 
range. Mail it today. 


Send for Sheaffer’s NEW list 


of business-building gifts! 
Dept. B 9-57 
: W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., Fort Madison, Iowa 
VISIT US AT BOOTH 78 Please rush your list of writing instruments, prices, and 


complete details on Sheaffer’s business gift plans. This 
Convention Hall—American Bankers Convention request does not obligate me, or my firm, in any way. 
Atlantic City, New Jersey — September 22-25 


Name 


SHEAFFER'S | 


Address 


W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, Fort Madison, lowa, U.S.A. 
In Canada: Goderich, Ontario — In Australia: Melbourne City Zone State 
In Great Britain: London 
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how Fish Service Corporation helped bring 


a mew age of energy to SPOKANE 


‘ 


IN EARLY 1953 Spokane Gas and Fuel Com- 
pany saw little hope for the future. Sales were 
declining, the system was obsolete, cash was low, 
and prospects were so dim new financing was 
hard to get. 

Then, with the promise of Natural Gas via pipeline 
from the San Juan Basin, things began to look up. 
But the company had little experience in planning, 
financing and executing the modernization re- 
quired to take advantage of the new supply. 
The management then turned to experts. Fish 
Service Corporation was retained to take charge 
of all phases of the change. 

First Fish made a survey. Then, based on that 
survey, new financing was obtained. On behalf 


From initial Survey 

to final completion 
Fish Service Corporation 
supervised all steps 

in converting Spokane 
Natural Gas Company 
from an obsolete 
Propane-air utility to 

a modern, efficient 
natural gas 
distributing system. 


of the company, Fish went before the state 
regulatory commission and the F.P.C. The system 
was modernized and enlarged with supervision and 
inspection by Fish. Rate structures were calcu- 
lated by Fish, and the company organization was 
improved. Even the name was changed to the 
Spokane Natural Gas Company. 


Results were gratifying. Demand went up imme- 
diately. By December 1957, demand is expected 
to reach a peak of 37 million cubic feet per day. 
A sick, declining company had been transformed 
to a vigorous, growing one. 

This may be an extreme example, but Fish Service 


Corporation may be able to help you, too. Why 
not call us and find out. 


FISH SERVICE CORPORATION 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
SERVICE 


CORPORATION 
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Mysterious 
Symbols? 


Not so to the electronic engineer. Such symbols are being 

read daily by those developing the machines that will 
eventually solve many of a bank’s checking account problems. 
Numerous banks are preparing today for the machines of tomorrow 
by working closely with their bank stationer. 

Whether your checks will be handled manually, or by machine, 

La Monte Safety Paper will still provide the necessary protection. 


THE WAVY LINES @ ARE 
A LA MONTE TRADE-MARK 


GEORGE LA MONTE JERSEY 
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as a whole, and specialized pieces 
that break down the business into 
components. 

Numerous charts sketch the Na- 
tional Monetary Profile. 

Yes, there’s a convention section 
that includes the Atlantic City pro- 
gram and pictures of the able men 
who have headed the A.B.A. official 
family this year under the adminis- 
tration of President Erle Cocke and 
Vice-president Joseph C. Welman. 

We have curtailed considerably 
the usual departments. They’ll be 
back full strength, come October. 


BANKING Reports for Banking 


Tus is the Preconvention, Out- 
jook, and Bank Facts issue of BANK- 
ING. 

If that’s a big, inclusive title— 
well, this is a big, inclusive num- 
ber. It brings together a substantial 
amount of material about banks, 
panking and bankers, all which is 
background for the 83rd annual con- 
yention of the American Bankers 
Association in Atlantic City, Sep- 
tember 22-25. 

The contents is in the nature of 
an annual report that summarizes 
the banking business and its pros- 
pects in this Year of Prosperity 
1957. There are articles on the pres- 
ent and future conditions of trade, 
a condition statement for banking 


The Check Was On Its Own 


A CUSTOMER of Trade Bank and 
Trust Company, New York, paid his 
utility bill by check as usual. How- 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


The pattern of this issue of BANKING 
is an annual report for banking as a 
whole, stressing the bank’s services to 
the community, to business and to the 
family. The cover photo and numerous 
vthers in this issue, not otherwise 
credited, are by the Pittsburgh photo- 
grapher, Clyde Hare, whose work has 
appeared not only in several periodi- 
cals, but in the annual reports, publica- 
tions, and exhibits of banks and large 
corporations. Many of the photographs 
were taken in the First National Bank 
of McKeesport, Penna., and are used 
with the permission of that bank 


BANKING is a member of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, the Magazine Publishers Association, Inc., and the 
Society of Business Magazine Editors 


Chicago Office (John J. McCann), 33 South Clark 
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“What committee did they put my little 
man on this year?” 


ever, lacking an envelope, he ad- 
dressed the back of the check to 
Consolidated Edison, stuck on a 
stamp, and mailed it, like a post- 
card. 

The company got its $9.92 pay- 
ment in good order, recorded the 
payment and deposited the check to 
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into Amestyle flat and 
expanding envelopes to 


CONTROL — 
The safe-keeping of wills, 
valuable papers, etc. 


PROTECT — 
Combinations of safes and 
\ vaults, etc. 


\ SAFEGUARD — 
\ Safe Deposit, Master and 
Grand Master keys. 


“the foolproof envelope lock 
that safeguards contents" 


SAMPLES 
ON 


MANUFACTURED BY 


AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE CO. 
SOMERVILLE 43, MASS. 


COIN CHANGER 


HUNDREDS 

He wks “We like its compactness 
Zee and efficiency,” says Mr. 
W. A. Canary of Footville 

State Bank, Footville, Wis. “I can certainly 
recommend it to any one who is consider- 
ing the purchase of a Money Changer, as 
1 know it will satisfy them as it has us.” 


You'll like the way the Coinmaster delivers 
exact change instantly by pressing only one 
or two keys. Speeds up customer service, 
reduces chance of error. 


Sturdy aluminum, grey hammertone finish. 
Roll out or Bank cup delivery. Parts and work- 
manship guaranteed. $245.plus 


Manufacturers of famous MP-Jr. 2 
Other coin-changers from 
$54. Ask your dealer — 


Metal Products Engineering, Inc. 
Dept. B-9, 4000 Long Beach Avenue 
Los Angeles 58, California 


its own account. It duly cleared, tables, sorting racks, endorsing mg. 
Trade Bank debited the customer’s chines, rubber hand-endorsing 
account, and stamped the item paid. stamps, flashlights, oil lanterns ang 
other out-dated equipment were 
Thank You, Mr. Willis dusted off and put into operation” 
said the bank’s account of the 
F ROM Gordon Willis, senior vice- emergency. 
president, Farmers Bank of the “Shirt-sleeved vice-presidents ang 
State of Delaware, Dover, comes clerks labored side by side t 
this letter: lug movable equipment from the 
“As my favorite magazine cele- blacked-out building to the bank’s 
brates its 50th year, I want to send main office at 70 Broadway where 
my greetings and a deep apprecia- two floors were cleared for the 
tion for all you have done for me. emergency. 
“I, too, am celebrating my 50th (CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 
anniversary, so all my banking life 
BANKING has been close to my heart Here's 2 public relations gimmiiiil 
and helpful to me. Fidelity Trust Company, Pittsburgh, in. 
viting pedestrians to preview the new 
The Power Failed, during 


But the People Didn't 


On a July Thursday afternoon 
there was a flash and a puff of 
smoke deep in the basement of The 
Hanover Bank’s building at 20 
Broad Street, New York City. The 
power had failed, a rather catas- 
trophic event in these days of me- 
chanized transit and bookkeeping 
departments. 

But if the machinery was stymied, 
the staff wasn’t. Volunteers worked 
through the night processing the 
day’s accumulation of checks with 
equipment and methods abandoned 
years ago. 

“Adding machines, Boston ledger 


This 247-foot sign on the new Bankers Trust Company branch building at 46th 

Street and Third Avenue, New York, catches the eye with its 17 3-dimension 

figures of workmen who are constructing the office: steel workers, plumbers, 

plasterers, brick layers, ete. Under each is a quote promoting the bank services 

to be available—for example, “My boss uses a Bankers Trust commercial loan 

to buy this stuff I handle.” “I carry travelers checks from Bankers Trust. 
Safe, boy, safe’’ 
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Any way you. 
look atit... 
it's a 
personal 


loan 


Any way you look at personal loans 
Old Republic can help your business 


Old Republic’s credit life, accident and sickness insurance is a service that gets loans as 
well as makes them more secure. Old Republic is the company with the most experience 
in the field .. . with an entire organization devoted to assisting you with both personal 
help and materials that fit your operation without extra work by your employes. 


® Simple, accepted rate charts @ Really usable ad materials 
®@ Forms that take no extra time e@ Personal help when you need it 


FOR BOTH MORE BUSINESS AND MORE SECURITY IN PERSONAL LOANS, 
PHONE, WIRE OR WRITE 


Old Republic Life Insurance Company 


Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Mail coupon today, no obligation, of course. 


COMMERCIAL BOOKKEEPING-— Account 
Balance Control Plan furnishes proof of balances before 
they are printed on the statement, automatic error 
detection, proof of accurate corrections, positive bal- 
ancing of each posting run, plus printed automatic 
check count. 


SPECIAL CHECKING ACCOUNTS— Posi- 
to-Check Plan materially reduces the cost of handling 
checking accounts. This plan has saved 35% of the 
time, 33% of the space, 50% of equipment investment, 
50% of customer inquiries. Levels month-end peaks. 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTING—Window Posting 
Plan applies to either the Unit or Dual operation; 
results in faster customer service, accurate records 
with a single handling of the media, prompt cash 
balancing, positive proof of the accuracy of every step. 


4 MORTGAGE LOANS— Morigage Posting Plan 


provides for automatic preparation of payment- 
due notice and uses Burroughs electronically pre- 
calculated loan interest tables. Complete posting, 
billing and interest computation in one fast operation. 


COMMERCIAL LOANS-— Streamlined Control 
Plan affords instant location of loan information, 
simplifies teller operation, speeds accurate balancing, 
proves accuracy of all records, gives positive delin- 
quency control, improves audit control. This plan 
applies to all types of loans. 


INSTALLMENT LOANS-—Coupon-Ledger Plan 
schedules coupons and ledger simultaneously. Pro- 
vides proof of posting of payments and control totals. 
The customer has complete information, including 
balances before and after payment. Cuts costs, 
increases mail-ins, reduces posting to wrong accounts. 
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Now, in short order, you can clear those chronic 
bookkeeping problems out of your bank’s oper- 
ation for good. 


Big undertaking? Not for the Sensimatic Plans 
that have provided large and small banks across 
the country with smooth-working, low-cost, sim- 
plified bookkeeping methods. 


Hard core of the plans’ success, of course, is the 
Sensimatic family of specialized or general pur- 
- pose machines that give you the simplest yet 
most thorough wrap-up of every aspect of each 
bank bookkeeping job. In every way, in every 
feature, they’ve proved themselves the most ad- 
vanced, versatile accounting machines around. 


For the complete picture on how Burroughs 
Sensimatic Accounting Machines—and the Bur- 
roughs-perfected, bank-proved bookkeeping sys- 
tems shown here—can help you, mail the coupon 
today. Or visit our local branch office for a per- 
sonal demonstration. Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


lan LOAN AND SAVINGS—Pre-Audit Window 
ent- ff sting Plan means one-time posting. Speeds accurate BURROUGHS CORPORATION : Detroit 32, Michigan 
customer service, eliminates back-office proving and 
duplicate posting, provides complete figures for control Please give me, without obligation, complete details about the Sensimatic 
and general ledger posting. Plans | have circled here. 
1 2 3 a 5 6 7 8 9 


BANK ACCOUNTING— All-Purpose Account- NAME _TITLE- 
ing Plan mechanizes accounting in all departments 
with one Sensimatic. Handles commercial bookkeep- 
ig, savings accounting, loan accounting of all types, STREET 
general ledger posting and the daily statement. ZONE___ STATE 


BANK 


OTHER ACCOUNTING SOLUTIONS— 

— your accounting problem, there’s sure to be ® 
‘Sensimatic solution. There are many posting and 
proving plans, all of which work equally well on BURROUGHS ee | 

atic Accounting Machines. Check here for “Burroughs” and “‘Sensimatic”’ are trademarks. 
‘onstructive counsel from a Burroughs representative. 
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“It's like having a duplicate staff” 


You may have read the messages reprinted 
above when they originally appeared. They 
are important chapters in the story of our 
correspondent service, and they highlight 
typical ways in which hundreds of banks 
use the essential, profitable facilities of 
Bankers Trust. 


In addition to speedy check clearing, expe- 
rienced government and municipal bond 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


Seeks advice—buys bonds direct 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY G 


How a bank’s best friend can be another bank 


counsel, custodian service, credit informa- 
tion, foreign transactions, there are more 
than a score of other valuable Bankers 
Trust facilities available to you. 


Let us supply you with complete details. 
Better still, let us demonstrate our efficient, 
personalized cooperation in any correspond- 
ent banking problem—great or small. 


Member 
Federal 
Deposit 
Insurance 
Corporation 


nat 
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Fliex the money shuttle for hankers Calls facts valuable resource 0 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 

“Calls for help went out to Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp. 
and the Burroughs Corp. requesting 
any available equipment. IBM lo- 
cated one proof machine in its up- 
town office and six others in its 
Poughkeepsie plant, 72 miles away, 
and quickly arranged to transport 
the machines by truck to the Han- 
over. Burroughs came through with 
a score of adding machines, which 
were promptly loaded into a taxi 
and sped to the bank.” 

Offers of equipment, space and 
whatever services they could pro- 
vide quickly came from other banks 
in the area. 

“By mid-morning the next day 
some 500,000 checks had literally 
‘passed through the hands’ of the 
bank’s emergency transit crew.” 

Late that afternoon four cables 
were brought in and the machines 
could go back to work. 


This Bank Now Has 
A Sales Manager 


Tue National Bank of Westchester 
in Westchester County, N. Y., has 
added ‘‘sales manager” to the title 
of Vice-president James R. Hand. 

A local newspaper quoted Presi- 
dent Harold J. Marshall as saying: 

“We believe in calling a spade a 
spade. Mr. Hand’s job has been pri- 
marily one of sales manager. So why 
not call it that? 


“It is his job to expand the sales 
of this bank and the services it sells 
to depositor and commercial enter- 
prise. So we think it wise to follow 
business’ example generally and 
designate him as sales manager.” 

Mr. Hand’s new title first appeared 
in the listing of officers published 
with the last condition statement. 


Cornerstone 


M INUTE of the board of trustees 
of the United States Trust Company 
of New York, dated June 26, 1888: 

“The chairman of the building 
committee reported that the build- 
ers were in readiness to set the cor- 
nerstone of the new building, and 
that a box had been prepared con- 
taining sundry records of the com- 
pany’s incorporation and progress, 
periodicals, etc., which would be de- 
posited under the cornerstone on the 
27th inst. informally.” 

On July 9, 1957, the demolition 
crew razing the building, to make 
way for a new one, found the stone. 
In it was a “time capsule,” a cop- 
per box containing among other 
items copies of contemporary news- 
papers and magazines, a photograph 
of Wall Street, an estimate of the 
cost of the then prospective building 
($525,000 plus $825,000 for the 
land), and numerous reports of the 
company. 


The capsule bore this legend: 


Contents of the old United States Trust Company cornerstone 
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Now National City’s 
night transit system 
is faster than ever 


Our messengers pick up and 
deliver mail at Cleveland airport 
post office, around the clock. 
Downtown stopovers are elimi- 
nated. This new service can im- 
prove availability by one day. 
If you’re not a National City cor- 
respondent, contact us for details. 


NATIONAL 


CITY BANK 
of Cleveland 


623 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


“FACTUAL 
Appraisals | 


| for every valuation need 


Insurance — coverage 
and proof of loss. 


/ Property, cost and 
general accounting. 


Corporation finance. 
Legal requirements. 
Purchase or sale. 


Reorganization, merger 
or consolidation. 


| LLOYD THOMAS | 


Fi for Factual 
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GOING? 


83rd Annual 
Convention 


AMERICAN 
BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
(via New York, Newark 
or Philadelphia) 


September 22-25 


PLY 


on United. Best way to travel— 
fast and comfortable. Best 
way to arrive—relaxed and 
ready. Best way to return 
—leave later, have more time 
(and fun) at the convention. 
United links 80 cities coast to 
coast... offers schedules 
around the clock and fares that 
go easy on the budget— 
including an economical 
half-fare family plan (United 
believes husbands like to 

take their wives along to 
conventions). For information 
and reservations, call United 
or an authorized travel 

agent. When you go, 


FLY UNITED 


AIR LINES 


In addition to a gift subscription, BANKING sent to the Pago Pago high school 
an assortment of booklets about the banking business. In the picture four of 
the students seem to be making geod use of the material 


“Records, etc., of no value. To be 
returned to United States Trust 
Company of New York or Their Suc- 
cessors.”’ 

The bank has never had a “suc- 
cessor.” Of the 16 trust companies 
extant in New York in 1888, only it 
has survived unmerged with name 
unchanged. 


Any Books for Pago Pago? 


A LETTER to BANKING from Pago 
Pago, Tutila, in American Samoa, 
may suggest a “hands across the 
sea” opportunity to banks. 

The principal of Pago Pago high 
school, Marvin J. Senter, wonders 
whether banks would be interested 
in sending books—particularly ref- 
erence books—or magazines to the 
school library. 

The schools need not only pub- 
lications but scholarships and ade- 
quate buildings and there’s a teacher 
shortage, too. 

Writing as an individual, not as 
a Government employee, Mr. Senter 
says: 

“We are most interested in giving 
our high school students every op- 
portunity to know more of life out- 
side of Samoa; about 50% of our 
students and graduates leave here 
for the States. Many of them want 
higher education but can little af- 


ford it; most of them who leave join 
the Armed Forces and do a credit- 
able job. Not all the 9th grade stu- 
dents can enter the high school; we 
can only take about one-third of 
them because of drastic limitations 
of funds for buildings and teachers. 

“We have a high school library 
which also serves as the public li- 
brary for our island group. None 
of our schools is supported by local 
taxes; rather, most all functions of 
the local government are supported 
by a yearly Congressional appropri- 
ation. There just isn’t enough local 
revenue. So there is never much 
money for publications.” 


Wanted: A Hyphen 


AssoctaTep Press dispatch from 
Memphis: 

“Sign at-a branch bank: Do Not 
Park, Drive in Window.” 

The newspaper from which we 
clipped the item headlined it “Hy- 
phen Needed.” 


"The Infantryman's Bank" 


Onrcanizep by a group of retired 
Army officers, the National Bank 
of Fort Benning, Ga., has opened 
for business with a capitalization 
of $450,000. 
The announcement said the bank 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 15) 
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Here’s something new in telephone service... 


Millions of 


And millions more will enjoy the added speed and con- 
venience of Direct Distance Dialing...through Bell Sys- 
tem’s continuing program of research and development. 


Direct Distance Dialing—one of the greatest improve- 
ments in modern telephone service—is being made 
available rapidly to more and more people through- 
out the country. 

By the end of this year about 5,300,000 of our cus- 
tomers, in some 440 localities, will have nationwide 
DDD and will be able to dial directly up to 35,000,000 
telephones. (Over 11,000,000 customers already are 
able to dial directly to nearby cities and towns. ) 


DDD brings with it new standards in convenience 


people can now dial long distance calls 


and speed of service. Many calls of as much as 3000 
miles are now dialed directly and go through in a matter 
of seconds. This is made possible by ingenious electrical 
switching systems that pilot your call directly to the par- 
ticular telephone you want out of many millions. If one 
route is busy, another is automatically selected. 


Another remarkable feature is the automatic ac- 
counting system for taking down the number you called, 
the date, and how long you talked. Station-to-station 
calling—already the quickest way to telephone out-of- 
town—becomes even faster with DDD. 


This development is one more big step in the never- 
ending program to make telephoning more convenient 
to more and more people. 


Working together to bring people together... Bell Telephone System 
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PONDING 
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GNATURE AND SERIAL 
WITH THE HOLDER'S 


SIGNATURE IDENTI 


BEFORE HONORING ANY V-GHEK CHECK ISSUED HERE DER, COMPARE THE CORR 
They ARE 


NUMBER APPEARING THEREON AND MAKE CER 
SIGNATURE BELOW AND SERIAL NUMBER ABOVE. 


HOLDER'S SIGNATURE 


BANK CERTIFICATION 
LLY NUMBERED V-CHEK CHECKS 


BOOK OF FIVE © CONTINUOUS FORM SERIA 

POSITED IN THIS BANK THE VALIDATED AMOUNT, AS SHOWN HEREON, OF 

ACH SUCH V-CHEK CHECK WHEN PROPERLY EXECUTED BY THE ABOVE 
AMOUNT OF EACH 


EACH v-CHEK CHECK ! 
ip TQ THE HOLDER'S ORDER IN AN AMOUNT NOT TO EXxCcCEEO THE VALIDATED 


FIVE (5) ATTACHEO v- CHEK CHE \ 
D FOR 


EACH VALIDATE 
NOT OVER $a 


BANK v-CHEK SIGN 


E TO HOLDER AND CASHING AGENT 


D DETACHED FROM THIS BOOKLET 


AGENT. 


ny K CHECKS MUST BE 5S! 
IN THE PRESENCE OF THE CASHING 
NY WAY ALTERED WILL NOT BE HONORED. 


y-CHEK CHECKS IN A 


9 CHECK REGISTER 


IN UNITED STATE 
ATURE PLATE NO. & 


PAYABLE TO 


{ 
NO-HECHANICAL OR PASTED SED 
EACH SECTION HERETO 1S A PART HEREOF. 


THIS BOOKLET. 


REG.U.S PATENT OFFICE 
PRINTED 


RIGHT 1954-55 BY V-CHEK INC 


PATENT NO 263757! 
ALL RIGHTS CONTROLLED 
BY v-CHEK INC 


STATE BANK =~ Of WELLSTON ae 
\ 


St. Louis 14, Mo. 


Pay TO THE 
ORDER OF 


Uniteo STATES DOLLARS 


THE PRESENCE oF THE CASHING AGENT 


6iGN AND 


20.00. 


additional, identical V-CHEKs attached here. 
positor’s V-CHEKs are in exact amounts. 


This is the Depositor's V-CHEK. Non-De 
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(This is V-CHEK 


NOW BEING ISSUED 


BY BANKS IN 


FLORIDA 
MISSOURI 
OKLAHOMA 


V-CHEKS ARE CERTIFIED 
AND GUARANTEED 


BY THE ISSUING 


BANK 


V-CHEKs are in $10, $20, $50 and $100 denomi- 
nations. Total V-CHEK folder values are $50, 


$100, $250 and $500. 


Properly executed payment cannot be stopped. 


They have already been circulated and cashed 
throughout the U. S., Canada and Mexico. 


V-CHEKs will soon be available for firms and 


corporations for cash advances. 


These three banks were chosen to inaugurate the 


V-CHEK System: 


Fimst STATE BANK STATE BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


Or LAKELAND OF WELLSTON 


LAKELAND, FLORIDA 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


BUILDING @ TULSA 
September 1957 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF TULSA 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


3, OKLAHOMA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 
was “designed to furnish every com- 
mercial banking service needed by 
either military or civilian personnel 
at this vast infantry center.” Its 
letterhead and advertising proclaim 
it “The Infantryman’s Bank.” 

President of the bank is Charles 
W. Pence, brigadier general, U.S.A. 
(ret.). Manton S. Eddy, retired lieu- 
tenant general, is chairman. 


About New England 


Tue Federal Reserve Bank of Bos- 
ton has published the ‘“New England 
Almanac,” 80 pages of fact about 
the section’s economy. Most of the 
statistical tables go back from 10 
to 25 years, thus making it possible 
to trace significant trends. 

Joseph A. Erickson, president of 
the bank, says in the introduction: 

“New England is the home of an 
energetic and resourceful people. 
Over the centuries they have built 
a resilient, dynamic economy in a 
land with but few natural resources. 
Their material achievements were 
first stimulated, and have since been 
maintained, by their economic, po- 
litical and educational innovations 
and by their traditional skill and 
industriousness. Their high degree 
of adaptability to the shifting pres- 
sures and opportunities created by 
time and competition has been evi- 
dent for generations.” 


Sorry! 


Iw our July issue article, “The 
Campus Comes to the Bank,” we 
published thumbnail reports on 
“College banker-educator con- 
ferences in several cities, with the 
names of the host banks. 

The Louisville report inadvert- 
ently omitted LINCOLN BANK AND 
TruST CoMPANY from the list of 
sponsoring institutions. 

It was one of those slips—and 
we’re truly sorry, Lincoln! 

J. ke. €. 


MONEY 


When its value declines, that's 
inflation, 
About which no man can grow 
lyrical; 
When its value expands that's 
deflation, 
When its value stays put that's 
a miracle! 
STEPHEN SCHLITZER 
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Bridgeport-City Trust Company 
and the South Norwalk (Conn.) 
Trust Company have merged to form 
the Ciry Trust COMPANY. CHARLES 
W. BITZER, president of Bridgeport- 
City, continues as president of the 
merged institution. LEWIS WARDELL, 
who had been president at South 
Norwalk, becomes a director and se- 
nior vice-president in charge of the 
South Norwalk office. The merged 
bank has five offices; assets exceed 
$127,000,000. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY, 
New York, has signed a long-term 
lease for ground floor space for an 
office in the new Time & Life Build- 
ing in Rockefeller Center. This will 
be the bank’s 114th office. 


ALBERT H. SILVERNAIL, vice-presi- 
dent of Wells Fargo Bank, San Fran- 
cisco, retired August 15 after more 
than 40 years with the bank. He has 
been a member of the Association 
of Reserve City Bankers since 1928, 
kas been state vice-president for 
California of the American Bankers 
Association, and served two terms 
as treasurer of the California Bank- 
ers Association. 


BANK OF AMERICA, San Francisco, 
celebrated on August 1 the 50th an- 
niversary of the opening of its first 
branch. 


Heard Along 
Main Street 


This department is compiled by 
THEODORE FISCHER Of BANKING’S 
staff. 


Merger Planned 


HE boards of directors of THE 

BANK OF ARIZONA, Prescott, and 
the First NATIONAL BANK OF ARI- 
ZONA, Phoenix, have approved an 
agreement to merge the two institu- 
tions, subject to the necessary ap- 
provals. The Bank of Arizona, 
founded August 11, 1877, is the old- 
est bank in the state. It has six 
offices and a seventh under construc- 
tion. First National is the oldest 
national bank in Arizona. 

The plan is that Mont E. McMIL- 
LEN, president of First National, 
will become chairman of the 
board and chief executive officer of 
the merged institution, and that 


No ice water here! These four employees of Central National Bank of Cleveland 
were volunteer blood donors at open heart operation on this little girl. Left to 


right are staff members Raymond Simmerer, Anne Bishop, Margaret McCann, 
Charles N. Harbison 


Mont E. McMillen 


S. Hazeltine 


SHERMAN HAZELTINE, president of 
the Bank of Arizona, should be pres- 
ident. 

With completion of the merger, 
First National Bank would operate 
47 offices in 37 Arizona communities. 


Widely Used Ad 


HE most widely used daily news- 

paper advertisement for U. S. 
Savings Bonds in the first quarter 
of 1957 was one quoting the presi- 
dent of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, according to E. J. Line- 
han, director of advertising and 
promotion for the U. S. Treasury’s 
Savings Bonds Division. First in 
both number of insertions and lines 
was the newspaper ad titled: “Every 
Month Make One Payment to Your- 
self,” featuring ERLE Cocke, presi- 
dent of A.B.A., and vice-chairman 
of the board and chief executive of- 
ficer of Fulton National Bank, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


F. A. Botts has advanced to vice- 
chairman of the board and R. E. 
Wo tre to vice-president at Grand- 
view (Mo.) Bank. 


The First NATIONAL BANK, Sat 
Angelo, Texas, celebrated its 75th 
anniversary with an open house, ex: 
hibit of ancient vehicles and 1957 
cars, and in the evening a “Frontier 
Jubilee” show with Western music, 
frontier dancing, a pioneer costume 
style show, and a stage presentation. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 17) 
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Wow! what APPEAL. 


AV-0 


what FUN! 


Its an 


ACTION BANK 
that gets 


NEW-ACCOUNT 


THE 


LOWN BANK 


ere’s the surprise bank of the year! Even the 
cellent illustrations of this delightful Clown 
bank hardly do it justice . . . for how could they 
how SAV-O's “live” action that provides fun 
ptevery ‘feeding’ AND SAV-O’'s irresistible 
ovings appeal. 


yst imagine how you can generate 
nterest and savings activity with this 
nique new bank. Offer it at your own 
ow cost and you'll find acceptance 
nnd demand for SAV-O to be nothing 
hort of phenomenal. Be the first in 
our area to feature SAV-O . You'll 
be glad you did. ORDER NOW! 


POPULAR PRICES 


LOW for selling LOW for giving 
IMPRINTING INCLUDED 


lots of *150 300 500 1M-up 
EACH $1.30 $1.25 $1.20 $1.15 


St. f.0.b. factory. Individually boxed with key. Prices subject to change without notice. 
‘When fewer than 150 banks are ordered, 150- 
bt price applies, but $9.75 charge is made for 
kss than minimum quantity. 


@ Heavy styron plastic with extra thick 
moving parts. Unbreakable in nor- 


mal use. 


@ CIRCUS BOX. Each bank packed in 
bright 3-color gift box. 


COUNTER DISPLAY 
Colorful single bank 
dis play for 
counters, etc. 


ANIMATED 
WINDOW DISPLAY 


Shows exact action 


of SAV-O, 


Add your sig cut and 
they're ready to run. 
Several sizes 
available. 


“IT’S CIRCUS TIME” 


Place coin 
in hand — 
press down 
on pom-pon... 


ARM LIFTS— 
POPS COIN 
IN MOUTH! 


) EYES ROLL... 


TONGUE WAGS! 


SEE! 


Arm drops 
is 
DEPOSITED" 
in SAV-0 


IMPRINTED. Wording of your 
choice imprinted on back. 


Capacity $35.00 in assorted coins 


OPENS WITH KEY. Snaps shut with- 
out key. 


tCOIN CARD STUFFER 
Clever dimesaver for To help you make 
mailing or counter up your own 
giveaway. ads. 


GLOSSY PHOTOS 
TAGS For your 


employees. 


+Sold at actual cost. 


BANTHRICO INTERNATIONAL, IMC. 17 DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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OF BUSINESS AND ane 


FOR GETTING THINGS DONE 


For a complete outline of the services Ebasco offers, send for ““The Inside Story 
of Outside Help.” Address Ebasco Services Incorporated, Dept. L., Two Rector 
Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Consulting Engineering Design&Construction + Financial & Business Studies 

Industrial Relations + Insurance, Pensions & Safety - Purchasing, Inspection & Expediting 

* Rates & Pricing - Research - Sales & Public Relations + Space Planning - Systems, 
Methods & Budgets - Tax Valuation and Appraisal + Washington Office 


TALK TO MEN RES 


AND THEY'LL TELL YOU IT PAYs 


EBASco 


“Sines. consis 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO 
DALLAS + PORTLAND, ORE. 
SAN FRANCISCO - WASHINGTON, 
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MAIN STREET (Continued) 


BELFORD P. ATKINSON, executive 
manager of the Ohio Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Columbus, elected 
president of the Central States Con- 
ference of Bankers Association Ex- 
ecutives. He succeeds JEFF BURNETT, 
secretary of the Arkansas Bankers 
Association, Little Rock. Other offi- 
cers chosen by the 16-state group: 
first vice-president, CHARLES L. Fu- 
son, executive secretary, Oklahoma 
Bankers Association, Oklahoma 
City; second vice-president, FLoyp 
W. LARSON, executive secretary, 
Minnesota Bankers Association, Min- 
neapolis; secretary-treasurer, A. T. 
ETCHESON, executive vice-president, 
Illinois Bankers Association, Chi- 
cago. 


First NATIONAL BANK of Pullman, 
Wash., celebrated its 70th birthday 
recently and was subject of a feature 
in the Sunday magazine section of 
the Spokesman-Review, Spokane. 
There is only one business in Pull- 
man which is older than the bank— 
a drug store. 


HARPER J. ENDSLEY was named 
vice-president of the Boynton Beach 
(Fla.) State Bank. He was formerly 
executive vice-president and cashier 
of the First National Bank of Kins- 
man, Ohio. 


Two senior promotions at the 
Bank of America (International) 
branch in Duesseldorf, Germany, 
were announced. HERBERT P. VON 
DER PORTER, Duesseldorf manager 
for the past four and one-half 
years, has been named representa- 
tive for Germany and Austria. He 
is succeeded by GERALD J. RYAN, 
assistant manager. 


September 1957 


Walter Rozell Everett Post 
WALTER H. ROZELL, JR., has been 
appointed a vice-president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
and EVERETT B. POST was named 
manager of the personnel depart- 
ment. Both men are alumni of The 
Graduate School of Banking. Mr. 
ROZELL replaces HAROLD A. BILBY, 
vice-president, who will now admin- 
ister the loans and credit function 
and the Government Bond and safe- 
keeping of securities function. 


J. Ross HUMPHREYS, president of 
Central National Bank of. Chicago, 
is quoted by Newsweek: “If a bank 
does not serve a community, why 
have a bank?” Newsweek reports 
that Central National really works 
at serving its community and cites 
an incident in the recent sale of 87 
gas stations. The owner wouldn’t 
sell without agreement that the sta- 
tions could continue banking with 
Central National because “that 
bank’s helped me a lot these past 
20 years.” 


STAMFORD (Conn.) TRUST 
PANY has received a rating of “ex- 
cellent management” from the 
American Institute of Management, 
New York. In a management audit 
mailed to its 18,000 members, the 
Institute made special mention of 
the bank’s many forward-looking 
ideas to serve its area better. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 


Phil W. May, Jr., 
president of the 
Rochelle ( 111.) 
State Bank re- 
ceives A.B.A. 
membership 
plaque from 
Wendell B. Tren- 
chard, president, 
DeLand ill.) 
State Bank, and 
A.B.A, vice-presi- 
dent for Illinois, 
at bank’s open- 
ing ceremonies 


Dollar Bills 


in the 


Waste Basket 


plush! But the top brass puts 


a stop to such luxury when properly 
informed of the expensive folly of using 
anything but the best of record papers. 


Accounting and other records are far 
too valuable to be entrusted to inferior 
paper for the sake of shaving the initial 
cost. The durability and permanence 
of L. L. Brown ledger and record papers 
present true economy plus efficiency 
of operation without appreciably affect- 
ing the cost of operation. 


Just another case of “So Much Extra 
Valve for So Little Extra Cost”... 


L.L. BROWN 
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Phe value of goods exchanged between Switzerland and 
the United States since 1946 is $3,578,355,000. 


The chart shows how. 


It’s a pretty big business, and, the bigger it is, the better your reasons 
for liking it. 
e, One good reason: Switzerland is America’s best cash customer in 


Europe for almost everything Americans manufacture, mine or grow... 


for almost every business that American bankers back. It’s all trade. 
No aid. 


And Switzerland is a customer who has spent in America every dol- 
lar she has earned in America since 1946—plus 50% more. American 
business has gained a fat, favorable trade balance of $500,000,000! 


This kind of big business started with the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments of 1936 between our two democracies. It can go right on—so 
long as Switzerland remains in a position to buy American goods with 


the proceeds of the goods she sells here, half of them watches and parts. 


And why not? Well, in 1954, America hiked the tariff on jeweled- 
lever Swiss watch imports by a huge 50%. Since then, further restric- 
tions are being considered. And they could price the Swiss watch right 


off the wrist of Americans! 


Maybe it’s time we tore a leaf from the pages of a famous American. 
He frequently cleared the air of fuzzy thinking simply by proposing: 
“Let’s look at the record.” 


Men of good will and good business should welcome this chance to 
look at it. 


2 Published in recognition of the 106th anniversary of The Treaty of Friendship and Commerce 
between the people of America and the people of Switzerland : © 
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Talk about Distributing Stock - 


about distributing large blocks of stock—and you may hear the name 
Merrill Lynch. 
Why? 
Because this firm has an international network of 122 offices 
linked by more than 100,000 miles of private wire . . . 
Because we've staffed those offices with 1600 account execu- 
tives... 


Because these account executives are just a phone call away from 
hundreds of thousands of prospective buyers . . . 


Because a steadily growing number of companies are coming to 
us for effective distribution of sizable blocks of securities. 


Here, for example, are some representative distributions in which we 
participated during the first half of this year, together with the number of 
shares sold wholly through our own organization. 


Number of 
Number States 
f Shares Num which 
NAME OF COMMON STOCKS WeSeld of Buyers Sold Ineue 


*Assott LABORATORIES 7,300 77 18 
Atuminium Co., Lt. 30,000 351 30 
Atuminum Co. oF AMERICA 21,201 430 
*American Can ComMpANy 31,510 471 
American Martetta Co. 11,092 155 
AnaconpA CoMPANY 8,000 148 
Arkansas Louis1ana Gas Company 20,000 190 
Borpen Company 4,300 63 
Borc-WarNeR CORPORATION 4,500 76 
CauirorniA Exectric Power Co. 132,877 1,362 
Centra Hupson Gas & Etecrric Corp. 33,372 288 
Centrat & SoutHwest CoRPORATION 12,782 181 
Dana CorPoRATION 12,000 150 
E. I. puPont pe Nemours & Co. 5,000 168 
Duquesne Licut Company 32,082 418 
*EastTMAN Konak 10,800 157 
FisHer Bros. 98,966 907 
FisHer Governor Co. 71,900 117 
GeneraL Pusiic Urimitires Corp. 22,964 341 
*W. R. Grace & Co. 16,300 239 
Or Cementinc Co. 17,400 122 
Intino1is Power Company 33,677 427 
INTERNATIONAL Business MACHINES 3,400 289 
Towa Etectric Licut & Power Co. 8,922 142 
Kerr McGee Or Inpustries, Inc. 6,600 55 
KLM Royat DutcH AIRLINES 4,950 100 
Minnesota Mininc & MAnuracturinc Co. 6,864 134 
NortHern Paciric RAILway 20,004 206 
Ovutsoarp Marine Corp. 21,342 216 
Owens-Corninc Fisercias Corp. 19,000 323 
PANHANDLE Eastern Pipe Line Co. 6,524 58 
PortLanp GENERAL ELECTRIC 12,662 142 
Sr. Recis Paper Company 109,736 428 
Socony Mosit O1 Co., Inc. 35,232 625 
Stranparp Co. or CALIFORNIA 10,000 129 
Stranparp Or Co. or New Jersey 17,000 253 
Sranparp Ort Co. or New Jersey 70,019 1,037 
Texas Gutr SutpHurR CoMPANY 181,078 1,729 
Trane Company 6,020 52 
U. S. Borax & Cuemicat Corp. 15.016 131 
U. S. Form Co., Inc. Crass “B” 8,008 101 
Vircinta Exvectric & Power Co. 119,510 1,474 


*Exchange distributions handled wholly within our own organization at spreads 
you might think were suprisingly low. 


If you have a block of securities that you would like to sell, may we 
invite your inquiry? For a confidential discussion of the problem, just 
phone or write Witt1am H. CuLBertson, Partner in charge of the Sales 
Division. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. + Offices in 112 Cities 


Grant Van Sant Louis E. Rieger 


MAIN STREET (Continued) 


GRANT VAN SANT, JR., heretofore 
a director and executive vice-pregi- 
dent of the Valley Stream (N. Y.) 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
has been named vice-president of 
the Long Island Trust Company, 
Garden City, N. Y. 


The newly organized OLD OrcHARD 
BANK & TrusT Co. is now open ina 
shopping center in Skokie, II]. Presi- 
dent is Louis E. RiEcEr, formerly a 
state bank examiner. 


Placer County Bank, Auburn, 
Calif., has become the 15th office of 
THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA, San 
Francisco. 


Mr. and Mrs. T. CLAYTON PARSONS 
of Ripley, West Virginia, received 
some 200 callers at a recent open 
house celebrating their golden wed- 
ding anniversary. MR. PARSONS, who 
is executive vice-president and cash- 
ier of the Bank of Ripley, is now in 
his 44th year with the bank. 


HARTFORD NATIONAL BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY has opened a drive- 
in office in Middletown, Conn. 


W. M. BEAVERS, founder and presi- 
dent of Merchants State Bank, Dal- 
las, since its organization in 1946, 
has been named chairman of the 
board. He is succeeded as president 
by VicToR P. SCHUMACHER, hereto- 
fore vice-president, director, loan 
officer, and chairman of the loan 
committee of Texas Bank and Trust 
Company, Dallas. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 
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“The Goodwill of your 
Consumer Credit Customers 
is a Priceless Asset’ 


rinted from R 
AMERICAN BA 


Protect it with the 
te 25% ite in- First and the Best 
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CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE 


through 


BANKERS SECURITY LIFE 


The fact that Bankers Security Life was the first insurance 


company in the nation to provide Credit Life Insurance is important only 


in that these additional years of experience and performance 


are your total assurance of superior service and protection. 


Whether it’s-CREDIT LIFE or ORDINARY LIFE in any or all of 


their forms, or CREDIT ACCIDENT AND HEALTH, turn to 


Experience for Performance 


BANKERS SECURITY LIFE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY 


103 PARK AVENUE MURRAY HILL 5-4000 NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Amortized Loan Computations 
at a Glance! 


The new DELBRIDGE Amortization 
Tables cover the latest F.H.A. approved 
time period of 30 years. Features these 
many time-saving advantages! 


e@ Shows monthly payment needed when 
time period is specified. 

e Gives time required to amortize a loan 
when monthly payment is designated. 


e Shows balance due at any time during 
series. 


e@ Covers loans from $1.00 to $99,000.00. 
e Gives calculations for interest rates of 
4, 4%, 5, 5%, 6, 6%, 7 and 8%. 
e Looseleaf, metal-ring, leatherette bind- 
er—fits pocket! Page size, 34%" x 5”. 


e@ Warranted accurate by Lloyd’s of 
London. 


Try DELBRIDGE Amortization 
Tables without obligation! See how it 
saves time—cuts costly computing 
errors. Just send coupon for your 
FREE 10-Day Trial Copy! 


FREE TRIAL COUPON! 


DELBRIDGE Calculating Systems, Inc. 
2502 Sutton Ave., St. Louis 17, Mo. 


Without obligation, send the DELBRIDGE Amortiza- 
tion Tables. We will approve your invoice for 
$7.50 (plus small postage) within 10 days if we 
keep the tables. 

Name. . 

Bank Name 


Address 


MAIN STREET (Continued) 


HAROLD P. PRESTON, president of 
the Hamilton National Bank of 
Knoxville, Tenn., has been appointed 
by Governor Frank G. Clement as 
chairman of the 8-member Tennes- 
see Advisory Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 


GERARD F. BRILL, vice-president 
of The Trust Company of New Jer- 
sey, Jersey City, has been named to 
the State Investment Council of the 
State of New Jersey, a 10-member 
panel which oversees the investment 
of assets of more than $700,000,000 
in five state pension funds. 


GEORGIA RAILROAD BANK & TRUST 
CoMPANY, Augusta, has announced 
plans for an additional office, its 
sixth. 


COMMERCE TRUST COMPANY, Kan- 
sas City, is installing six new auto- 
matic elevators. 


The Naugatuck (Conn.) National 
Bank has merged with The Colonial 
Trust Company, Waterbury. WIL- 
LIAM G. Borgs, former president of 
the Naugatuck Bank, has_ been 
elected president of Colonial; WIN- 
THROP W. SPENCER, former president 
of Colonial, becomes chairman of the 
board and chief executive officer. 


SAMUEL B. BURNHAM, vice-presi- 
dent and trust counsel of Union 
Bank & Trust Co. of Los Angeles, 
has been appointed secretary. 


C. E. KIRKPATRICK, R. C. ALLEN, 
Jr., and Guy H. CAFFEY, JR., are 
now vice-presidents of Birmingham 
Trust National Bank, Birmingham, 
Ala. 


Frank Ozinga, 
chairman of the 
board of the 
First National 
Bank of Ever- 
green Park, IIl., 
first aided this 
small business by 
coming back for 
seconds, then 
opened savings 
accounts for both 


ef the boys 


R. H. Dunlap Russell Bobbitt 


ROBERT H. DUNLAP and RUuSSELL 
BoBBITT have achieved vice-presi- 
dencies at Citizens & Southern 
National Bank, Atlanta. 


The members of New York Uni- 
versity’s Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration Alumni Assgo- 
ciation—almost all of whom are men 
— have chosen their first woman 
president. She’s MADELINE H. Mc- 
WHINNEY, chief of the financial and 
trade statistics division of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York. 
This is not the only distinguished 
“first” for Miss MCWHINNEY. She 
is the first woman in her bank to 
hold her present position; is first 
woman to be elected trustee of the 
pension system of all 12 Federal 
Reserve banks. 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY, San 
Francisco, is erecting a 12-story 
building for its head office. The site 
is that once occupied by the famous 
‘What Cheer House,’ a hotel estab- 
lished in 1852. It was for men only, 
and it was strictly a temperance 
house, a distinct novelty for its time. 
Among its regular patrons were 
Mark Twain, Bret Harte, and Ulys- 
ses S. Grant. 


J. R. WILSON has advanced to vice- 
president of Central National Bank, 
Cleveland. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 
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Mr. Employer 


lot this tree. booklet 
help you 


Reduce Employee 


Turnover 


All business corporations, partnerships and sole proprietorships face the 
very real problem of finding new and continuing ways to reduce costly executive 
turn-over. The Case of the STAY and GO DOLLAR explains how an em- 
ployer at no out-of-pocket cost to himself can give his key employees a very 
valuable fringe benefit. And best of all—the STAY and GO DOLLAR plan 
does not present any tax problems to either the employer or the employee. 
Featuring Acacia Mutual’s exciting new policy—“The Executive”—this plan 
presents a completely new idea in business life insurance. With its revolution- 
ary annual increase in death benefits right up to age 65, “The Executive” offers 
businessmen the most modern insurance coverage available today. 
For your free ‘booklet, clip and attach this advertisement to your company 


letterhead and send it to: 


ACACIA MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


home office: 
51 Louisiana Avenue, N. W. 
Washington I, D. C. 
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To keep you 
informed on 
business trends 
in Canada! 


Monthly Review 


The Bank of Nova Scotia 


Each month, some matter of current economic 
interest affecting Canadian business is discussed 
by The Bank of Nova Scotia in its bulletin, the 
Monthly Review. 


Information presented in these concise reports 
has proved valuable to a growing number of 
businessmen, and could well be of interest to you. 
If you wish to receive the Monthly Review regu- 
larly, simply complete and mail the coupon below. 
We'll be glad to put you on our free mailing list. 


The BANK of 
NOVA SCOTIA 


500 branches in Canada and abroad 


Economics Department, 
The Bank of Nova Scotia, 
44 King St. West, Toronto, Ontario 


Please put me on your complimentary mailing list to 
receive the Monthly Review. 


MAIN STREET (Continued) 


WALTER E. KOLB, president of the 
Industrial Bank of Commerce, New 
York, will represent banks in the 
Sister Elizabeth Kenny Foundation 
fund appeal in Greater New York 
for 1957. 


OscaRk H. EBERHART, vice-presi- 
dent of the OLD National Bank, 
Evansville, has become a ‘“50-Year 
Club” member of the Indiana Bank. 
ers Association. 


City NATIONAL BANK AND Trust 
ComMPANY of Hackensack, N. J., has 
commenced construction of an office 
in Little Ferry, N. J. 


CarRL L. FREDRICKSEN, president 
of Livestock National Bank, Sioux 
City, Iowa, was elevated to the new 
position of chairman of the board. 
CLIFFORD L. ADAMS succeeds him as 
president; STANLEY W. EVANS be- 
came first vice-president. 


DONALD C. LAHEY, RICHARD P, 
CooLEY, CLIFFORD W. DAVENPORT, 
and JOHN F.. HOLMAN are now vice- 
presidents at American Trust Com- 
pany, San Francisco. 


Southport State Bank, Oaklandon 
State Bank, and the Lawrence Com- 
munity Bank are to be merged into 
FIDELITY BANK AND TRUST CoM- 
PANY, Indianapolis, Ind. Subject to 
the usual approvals, the merger is 
to be effective October 31. 


ROBERT C. MOLLER was promoted 
to vice-president of Wells Fargo 
Bank, San Francisco. 


Construction has commenced on a 
new branch office for the Crty Na- 
TIONAL BANK of Beverly Hills, Calif. 


KENNEDY BUELL and Harry §&. 
CRAVER have been named vice-presi- 
dents in the public utilities depart- 
ment of the Chase Manhattan Bank, 
New York. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 27) 
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Small windows...with a 


bigs view 


for bankers 


Through these windows you can see banking’s 
answer to the growing problems of handling an 
ever-increasing volume of business. The magic of 
automation—punched cards, magnetic tapes and 
electronic data processing—has brought split- 
second accuracy to bank accounting. 

Hardly a day goes by that some visiting corres- 
pondent doesn’t ask to see our automated depart- 
ments, where electronic machines post complex 
trusts and simple installment loans . . .even making 
out the paychecks of the operators who feed them. 
Certainly not to be classed as “machines that 
think” (for which we are thankful), they do 
exercise “judgment” to call attention to any trans- 
action out of the ordinary. The result is accuracy 
with speed that no man could equal. 

It’s easy to understand our visitors’ high interest 
and, of course, we’re proud to show off the fact that, 
as one of the nation’s leading independent banks, 
we are also among the foremost in automation. 
But the question that stumps us regularly is, “(How 
big must you be to make it profitable?” 


Intensive study of our departmental require- 
ments has brought us to this obvious fact: There 
isn’t any rule to be applied across the board. Every 
bank’s requirement for automation seems to be as 
individual as its president’s shoe size. 

Of this we are certain: Almost every bank can 
improve its operation with modern banking ma- 
chines. The critical decisions revolve around 
which steps require automation, which types of 
equipment could serve best—and the timing. 

While we admit we can’t offer pat answers, 
perhaps we can help with background information 
to make your decisions easier, surer. So don’t 
hesitate to discuss automation with us before you 
decide. We’ll not recommend any brand of equip- 
ment... but there is a wealth of experience here 
which we’ll gladly share. 

Do we have a hidden motive, an axe to grind? 
Well, yes. It’s our firm belief that whatever helps 
banking helps Mellon Bank—and that a healthy 
exchange of ideas is an important part of corres- 
pondent bank relationships. 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


CAPITAL $60,100,000 PITTSBURGH SURPLUS $180 0009000 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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OUR 50” ANNIVERSARY OFFER... 


16 months of 
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Subscribe Now. 

Write giving 

us the name 

of your bank 
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Offer open 


fora 
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BANKING 


AMERICAN 

BANKERS 

ASSOCIATION 

12 EAST 36th ST. 
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Robert Catharine Fred Bennigsen 


MAIN STREET (Continued) 


ROBERT M. CATHARINE has been 
elected chairman of the board and 
will continue as chief executive of- 
ficer of Dollar Savings Bank, New 
York City. FRED W. BENNIGSEN was 
elected president and a trustee. 


The Committee on Lower Man- 
hattan, Inc., formed recently in New 
York City, has a large representa- 
tion of well-known bankers ‘on its 
board of directors. DAviID ROCKE- 
FELLER, vice-chairman of The Chase 
Manhattan Bank, is board chairman. 
Members include HENRY C. ALEXAN- 
DER, chairman, J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany; JOHN D. Butt, president, Sea- 
men’s Bank for Savings; G. KEITH 
FUNSTON, president, New York 
Stock Exchange; and Howarp C. 
SHEPERD, chairman, The First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. The 
purpose of the newly formed corpo- 
ration is to foster, promote, and sup- 
port the physical improvement and 
sound redevelopment of lower Man- 


To be completed early in 1960 is this 
23-story building for Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago. It adjoins and 
will be integrated with the present 
building, also shown 


September 1957 
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LOCAL SERVICE 


The NADA Official Used Car Guide is now published 
in 8 regional editions, every 30 days to provide 
better service and even more accurate reporting in 


your local area. 


In addition, the Guide contains many valuable 
features such as: 


@ Average Wholesale 
Value 


@ Average Retail 


® Average Loan 


(in most areas) 


@ Identifying Specifications 
and others 


Quantity Prices on Request 


NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE DEALERS 
Useo CAR Guipe Co. 


2000 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Scudder Prospectus on request: 


10 Post Office Square 
Boston 9, Massachusetts 


S tevens 300 Park Avenue 


New York 22, New York 


Re Ci k 8 So. Michigan Avenue 
ar Chicago 3, Illinois 


Common Stock Fund, Inc. 
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cost 
TLOING | 


“Remember, if you're wet 
fully not enough!” 


U.S. Residential 
Building Costs 
EASY ESTIMATING CHART 


BASED ON Dow SERVICE REAL ESTATE 
VALUATION CALCULATOR 


APRIL 1957 


GLANCE | 


WHAT IT WOULD COST TO 
REPLACE ANY HOME TODAY! 


This authoritative Estimating Chart* shows how replace- 
ment costs have gone up in the past 20 years—on any house 
that originally cost from $8,000 to $50,000. It reveals, for 
example, that a $10,000 house built in 1946 would cost 
$15,200 to replace today ... that a $20,000 house built in 
1940 would cost $52,000 to rebuild today. 


While this Estimating Chart was designed to help our agents 
show homeowners the importance of insuring to full value— 
we feel that its pocket-size convenience might have some 
value to you. 


Like a copy? There’s no charge or obligation. Just use 
this handy coupon. 


*Based on figures supplied by F. W. Dodge Corporation, nationally known 
source of construction information, for homes built since 1937 originally 
costing between $8,000 and $50,000. 


HOME 


Susurance Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE e AUTOMOBILE e MARINE 
The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


A stock company represented by over 40,000 independent local agents and brokers 


The Home Insurance Company, Dept. CH 
59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N.Y. 


Please send me a copy of your handy Estimating Chart. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


City Zone State 


hattan south of Chambers Street 
This will include the provision of 
adequate transportation and park. 
ing facilities and the preservation 
of sites and structures of historical 
interest. 


There were orchids for the ladies 
at the opening of the remodeled 
Franklin Street office of FRANKLIN 
SAVINGS BANK OF THE CITY oF Bos. 
TON. This office, which triples the 
size of the former office in the same 
building, becomes the headquarters 
of the bank. FRANKLIN Savings, 
founded in 1861, now has four offices 
with a fifth scheduled to open soon, 


Ray Harrison 


AY HARRISON, vice-president of 

Mellon National Bank and Trust 

Company, Pittsburgh, died recently 
at the age of 61. 

Mr. HARRISON was graduated from 
the United States Military Academy 
at West Point in 1917. He served 
as a captain in the Field Artillery 
during World War I, and was an 
ROTC instructor at Yale University 
from 1920 to 1922. 

He entered banking in 1922 with 
National Bank of Commerce in New 
York City, then joined Mellon Bank 
where he had been a vice-president 
for more than 20 years. He had 
been active in the American Bankers 
Association as a member of its Eco- 
nomic Policy Commission and Con- 
merce and Marine Commission. 


CHARLES B. COONEY has been 
elected executive vice-president, 4 
new position, at the Main Bank and 
Trust, San Antonio, Texas. 


JOHN J. MOYNAHAN of the New 
York State Banking Department has 
been elected assistant to the presi- 
dent of The New York Savings 
Bank, New York City. He is an 
alumnus of The Graduate School of 
Banking and has been an instructor 
at New York Chapter, American In- 
stitute of Banking, since 1952. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 
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In the time it takes to smoke a cigarette... let us show you 


THE WORLDS FASTEST ELECTRIC 


with the worlds finest features 


Made for typists by typewriter experts, today’s Smith-Corona Office Electric is the 
electric typewriter which carries on where others left off. Call your Smith-Corona 
representative for a short, dramatic demonstration of this marvelous business machine. 


Sleek, clean, modern design, 
complementing faultless per- 
ormance. Five lovely decorator 
colors. Exclusive Signal Light 
8iVes positive on-off indication. 


All the operating controls are 
grouped efficiently within the 
keyboard area. Result: No waste 
motion, less chance for errors. 
Faster, easier, better typing. 


The special keyboard slope and 
slightly slanted keys give un- 
matched typing comfort. Each 
key cushioned to prevent “‘flat’” 
feeling and give livelier touch. 


You ned error control. 


You need error control. 


Exclusive Half Spacing — the 
easiest, simplest method of 
error control. It permits correc- 
tions without time-consuming 
(and very costly ) total re-typing. 


SMITH-CORONA ELECTRIC 


best business connection you ever made 
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MAIN STREET (Continued) 


BRYANT GLENNY, president, Buf- 
falo Savings Bank, and JOHN J. 
SMITH, president, East New York 
Savings Bank, Brooklyn, have been 
appointed trustees of the Savings 
Bank Life Insurance Fund of New 
York by George A. Mooney, New 
York’s Superintendent of Banks. 
They succeed CHARLES DIEHL, presi- 
dent, Empire City Savings Bank, 
New York City, and Jarvis S. 
Hicks, JR., vice-president of the 
Long Island City Savings Bank, 
whose terms had expired. 


Merchants National Bank of Mo- 
bile, Ala., has elevated these five as- : , 
sistant vice-presidents to vice-presi- J. Kaye Ewart, vice-president, National 


aoe Bank of Washington, Tacoma, died 
dencies: GEORGE HARDESTY, FRED A 2 2 He was SO. Active is am 


HAYLEY, GEORGE Haas, I. B. Coss, American Institute of Banking through. 


and KEN LOTT. out his banking career, he was exeecu- 
tive councilman, vice-president, and in 
Louis I. ARSENAULT and FREDER- 1950 was president 


IcK R. COBURN were appointed in- 
vestment officers at the Merchants 
National Bank of Boston. WINTHROP Six New York bank executives 
s A 8 K. DEANE became trust operations have been named to the committee 
complete Physicgl Damage including VSI, 30 Day fii 
Trip, Collision, @tc. . . . Credit Life, Accident & omcer. of sponsors to commemorate the 
Health. 35th anniversary of the Better Busi- 
So ALBERT W. Harris, former chair- ness Bureau of New York City, Inc. 
NATIGNWIDE CLAIM SERVICE. man of the Harris Trust and Sav- Representing the banking industry 
we have over 1,000 chin representatives in the ings Bank, Chicago, was honored re- on the committee are: ALEX H. 


During 
with the 


area we service . . . olf 48 states, U. S. territories | cently at the dedication of Kemah Arprey, president, Bankers Trust Band parc 
ond Geen. ' Camp, his estate on Lake Geneva at Company; GEORGE CHAMPION, presi- fio this c 
AUTOMATIC COVERAGE . Williams Bay, Wis., which he gave dent, Chase Manhattan Bank; De- Byould n 
to the Chicago Boys Club. The Wirr A. Forwarp, senior vice-presi- Bury, the 
protection starts the very minute the loan is camp is to be used by the club as_ dent, First National City Bank; tory po 

approved. 
an honor camp for boys who have Isaac B. GRAINGER, president, Chem- §machine 
FAST CLAIM SERVICE . shown special artistic talents or who cal Corn Exchange Bank; J. Wi- Gin circu 
| have demonstrated leadership traits. pur LEWIS, president, Union Dime [ike had 

within one hour after a loss is reported to us, the Savings Bank: and EarL B. 

claim is assigned to a representative in the vicin- -§ tis < Almo 
ity by long distance telephone so satisfactory LESLIE COLEMAN has resigned as ScHWULST, chairman and president, beain'ch 
settlement con be effected at once. regional vice-president of the Chase Bowery Savings Bank. The anni- trusted i 


Manhattan Bank, New York, to be- versary will be celebrated with 4 

ee See: come president of The Bank of luncheon September 24 in the grand 

we represent several major stock specialty com- Texas, Houston. He was formerly a ballroom of The Waldorf-Astoria, 
panies... will complete underwriting authority. Houston banker. with more than 1,000 in attendance. 


Today 
Xciting 
products 
ith nev 
pr year 
homes, 3 


E. Louis HOLTERMANN was elected ALPHEus H. ALBERT, JR., and WIl- 
the insurance companies have confidence in our vice-president and cashier, and LIAM C. SCHUTT are now vice-presi- 


ability, based on over 30 years experience, so | CHARLES A. SMITH became vice- dents at Irving Trust Company, New And \ 
you will be dealing} direct with the individual : always & 
approving the claims president and comptroller of the York. sy es 

Grace National Bank of New York. (CONTINUED ON PAGE 32) 0 the jc 
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is thrift 
outdated ? | 


During the past 20 years, a generation of Americans has grown up, many of them - 
with the peculiar notion that thrift is an outworn virtue. This notion was part 
and parcel of a high-flown economic theory called “‘secular stagnation.”’ According 
to this depression-born concept, America had reached its economic frontier and 
would never witness another period of dynamic growth. It was absolutely neces- 
sary, the theory werit on, for government to use vast taxing, spending and regula- 
tory powers to “prime the pump”. . . to generate enough demand to keep 
machines and men employed. People were encouraged to spend, to keep money 
in circulation, and the time-honored virtue of simple thrift was made to seem 
like bad citizenship. 


Almost all current evidence suggests that this defeatist theory was the faulty 
brain child of an unhappy economic time. Fortunately, many Americans never 
trusted it and chose to go on saving for the future. Which brings us to right now. 


Today, America stands at the gateway to a period of economic growth as 
exciting and dynamic as any in history. A period where science creates new 
products and whole new industries . . . a period of continuing high birth rate 
with new nonfarm families forming at a projected record rate of about 1,000,000 
per year. . . a period where money is needed as never before to finance new 
homes, new products, new businesses, new tomorrows. 
And where will the money come from? From people’s savings. Savings have 
always been the chief source (often the only source) of investment funds. Savings 
do the job of building up the productive equipment which in turn produces what 
ill of us want—higher standards of living. 
Saving has never been more important than it is right now. Saving is as great Ath 
‘virtue as it ever was . . . in fact, it is indispensable to economic progress, to sus- SO 
laned prosperity and growth without inflation. * 


arial from The Guseagty Survey, published by Guaranty G UARANTY TR U ST CoO M PANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Leafl 140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 15 
ets, reprints and newspaper mats ayailable at cost,in page size 
for publication of this message locally over the signature of your Capital Funds in excess of $400,000,000 
Address Publicity Department, Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, 140 Broadway, New York 15, for further information. Fifth Ave. at 44th St, New York 36 + Madison Ave. at 60th St., New York 21 
: * 40 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 * London + Paris + Brussels 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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420 SIDE CHAIR 
with Space-Saver Legs 
also Armchair 410 


510 SIDE ARMCHAIR 
with Wall-Saver Legs 
also Sidechair 520 


These smart new chairs are compact, comfortable and easy to keep clean. 
Both armchair and side chair models with either wall-saver legs to 
protect office and reception room walls or with space-saver legs to save 
every inch‘of floor space. Foam rubber back cushion and choice of 
rubberized hair or molded foam rubber-Nukraft seat give lasting comfort. 
Fine Harter steel construction, durable baked-on finishes and quality 
upholsteries assure long-lived good looks. Easy on the budget prices. 
For a free trial in your own office — without obligation — write for 

the name and address of your nearest Harter dealer. 


Harter Corporation, 908 Prairie Street, Sturgis, Michigan 


In Canada: Harter Metal Furniture, Ltd., Guelph, Ontario 
In Mexico: Muebles Briones, S. A., Mexico City, D. F. 


RARTER: 


STEEL CHAIRS 


James B. Grieves William Harrison 


MAIN STREET (Continued) 


JAMES B. GRIEVES, executive vice. 
president and director of the Butler 
(Pa.) Savings and Trust Company, 
has been appointed to the Pennsyl- 
vania State Banking Board by Gov- 
ernor Leader. Mr. GRIEVES was a 
member of the first graduating class 
of The Graduate School of Banking. 
He has been active in the Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers Association and is a 
past director of the Financial Public 
Relations Association. 


WILLIAM E. HARRISON advanced 
to vice-president and auditor of City 
National Bank and Trust Company 
of Chicago. 


The First NATIONAL BANK of Mo- 
bile, Ala., has opened its fourth 
branch office. 


WILLIAM E. ABEL is joining the 
Morristown (N.J.) Trust Company 
about September 1 as vice-president 
and trust officer. He has been vice- 
president and trust officer of the 
Barclay-Westmoreland Trust Com- 
pany of Greensburg, Pa. He’s a 
graduate of The Graduate School of 
Banking and was director of the re- 
cent Trust Training School of the 
trust division of the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association. Other elections 
announced by the bank: JoHN G. 
YAWGER, assistant secretary and 
trust officer; and NANCYE B. STAUB, 
assistant vice-president, becomes 
trust officer. 


RAYMOND C. NAHM was elected 
vice-president of the Coral Gables 
(Fla.) National Bank. He was for- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 130) 
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AT THE ABA. convENTION? 
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IN THE HOTEL LOBBIES IN THE EXHIBIT HALL 


YOULL SEE ON THE NEXT TWO PAGES 
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NIGHT VIEW 


HERE’S WHAT EVERYONE 
WILL BE TALKING ABOUT 
AT THE A. B. A. CONVENTION 


NATURALLY, it’s the talk of the banking fraternity whenever the subject of modern 
bank equipment is discussed. Pushbutton control is as important an advance in 


bank vault entrances as it is in elevators. But that isn’t all. Our new ‘‘Five Star 


Constellation’’ Vault Entrance sets a new standard of beauty and impregnability. 


The beauty speaks for itself. Features of impregnability: interlocking vestibule that may be 
expected to withstand even an atomic blast; Chi- Ten, a new material that protects locking mechan- 
ism and time lock against carbide-tipped drills; combination of torch-resisting metal and solid 
plate of 99% pure electrolytic copper that protects locks against the oxy-acetylene torch. 
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THE DRAMATIC NEW 
Stat NAULT ENTRANCE 
BY HERRING: HALL: MARVIN 


IT'S the talk of the town, too—wherever this dramatic new equipment is installed. 


Bank customers are fascinated as they watch the massive vault door open and 


close at the push of a button. They conclude, naturally and properly, that all of the 


bank’s equipment and services are equally modern and advanced. 


We would welcome an opportunity to talk with you about it at Atlantic City. If you won’t be going, 
we shall be pleased to send you an advance copy of a new profusely illustrated brochure. 


HERRING*HALL*MARVIN SAFE COMPANY HAMILTON, OHIO 
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shington, D.C, 


we've known just 


about everybody.. 


eee including many of our long-departed 
national heroes. Consider Admiral 
Farragut, for example. He stands in a 
nautical pose with his foot on a ship's 
block in the square at Connecticut Ave. 
and K St., Northwest —his somewhat 
stern expression befitting his rank as the 
Nation's first Admiral. 


Furthermore, it was he who said “Damn 
the torpedoes!” and meant it, as he carved 
out a glorious moment in our Navy's 
history. 


We're proud to recall that he was a Riggs 
customer—and we reproduce below his 
signature as it appeared on a letter to the 


bank dated December 4, 1865, shortly 


after his promotion to Vice Admiral. 


Knowing everybody and everything about 
the Nation’s Capital has been our main 
preoccupation for 121 years. We suggest 
YOU make Riggs YOUR bank in the 
Capital City. We will handle your Wash- 
ington banking needs with the same care 
and diligence we exercised a century ago 


in behalf of the great Admiral, as with 


all of our clients. 


Ollie Atkins 


The RIGGS NATIONAL BANK 


of WASHINGTON, D.C. 
FOUNDED 1836 * LARGEST BANK IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation * Member Federal Reserve System 


Bronze statue by Mrs. Vinnie Ream Hoxie. 
Cast from metal taken from the propellor 
of Farragut's Flagship “Hartford”. 
Dedicated in 1881. 
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Annual Report Issue 


Tus issue of BANKING follows the pattern of an an- 
nual report for banking as a whole. 

The method has been simply to assemble key facts 
about banking and business generally, then add here 
and there a few reasonable assumptions about the 
future. The resulting picture of the epoch that is 
here now and just ahead is rather startling in its 
implications for banking especially. 

While most people prefer to be startled by the bright 
side, the wonderful possibilities and opportunities in 
this prospect, there is a dark side equally startling, 
consisting of possible dangers which can upset all cal- 
culations. 


Inflation and Other Hazards 


We know, for example, that the dollar has lost over 
half of its purchasing power since 1939, and this 
disastrous trend is continuing. Diligent statisticians, 
using official figures, have computed that savers of the 
nation have lost $184,263,744,000 of the value of their 
holdings during this 17 to 18-year period. 

We know, too, that if this keeps on it takes no seer 
to realize that the spirit of individual thrift, the very 
bedrock of capitalism, will tend to disappear in this 
country, as it is disappearing right now in France and 
many other countries throughout the world. 

It is true that real wealth and the real standard 
of living have risen in this period because technological 
progress has been faster than monetary retrogression, 
but there is no assurance that this will continue in- 
definitely. 

Some things we don’t know are also to be listed 
among the dangers. A big gap in our knowledge of 
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things to come concerns what the courts, particularly 
the Supreme Court, might do. In other words, how 
far will Congress permit it to go in reaching icono- 
clastic judgments on business, morals, and human 
rights generally? This factor is not too big at present, 
but its potential influence on public psychology in the 
years ahead is enormous. 

The judicial process works both ways. Only a few 
years ago a Federal court prevented President Truman 
from personally nationalizing the steel industry. Gen- 
erally speaking the courts have been on the side of 
protecting the people from too much Government. 


Also the international situation is still another big 
question mark which discreet prophets consider beyond 
the pale. The mere fact that weapons exist which can 
destroy civilization gives a hollow ring to any too- 
confident predictions of unparalleled progress. Recently 
a very high official of our State Department said our 
aim was to safeguard “peace-loving nations” from 
surprise attack. The Japanese attack in December 1941 
was a surprise in Pearl Harbor but did it surprise the 
White House? All nations are peace loving if they 
have peace-loving leadership. 

There are other threats to the future but, this report 
will dwell mainly on the part that banks will play in 
serving business, the family, and the individual in 
this epoch of unusual expansion. 


Current Business Prospects 


This year seems to be shaping up as one more of 
those record breakers which we are coming to think 
of as routine. While the rate of expansion has tended 
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to level off, the prospect for the year as a whole is 
for new highs in production, income, employment, and 
spending by Government, business, and consumers. 

Part of this activity is a reflection of higher prices. 
One survey reports that consumers are feeling a slight 
touch of thrift, but it still seems easier to get people 
to save trading stamps and box tops than money. 

Statistically, at this point, it is hard to reach any 
conclusion but an optimistic one for the year as a 
whole, but the business outlook is only partly statisti- 
cal. The rest of it is psychological or sentimental, or 
a synthesis of public opinion, which is often the de- 
termining factor. 

It happens that our sources of statistical informa- 
tion are increasingly comprehensive, almost to the 
point of surfeit. But our elaborately professional 
methods of measuring public opinion are only as ac- 
curate as public opinion itself, which is not always 
accurate. 


Polling Investors 


One of the best polls of public opinion regarding 
business is the stock market. In the New York Stock 
Exchange and other exchanges across the country we 
have a daily survey in which thousands of voters not 
only express themselves positively but must back up 
their opinions with money. At close range this market 
often seems as nervous as a grasshopper, but over a 


longer period its actions are usually logical and always 
significant. 

During the past 12 months or so, while gross national 
product at the annual rate has been going from $4108. 
billion to $433.5-billion, national income from $3406. 
billion to an estimated $370-billion, personal savings 
from $21.7-billion to $22.9-billion, commercial bank 
loans from $86.9-billion to about $90-billion, civilian 
employment from 66,655,000 to 67,200,000 and expendi. 
tures for plant and equipment from $35.87-billion to 
$37.89-billion, the stock market has been making in. 
portant distinctions between the outlooks in different 
parts of the economy. 

The best way to tell this story is in chart form. On 
the opposite page are shown the sharply contrasting 
ups and downs in the way investors have felt about 
various industrial groups this past year. 


The Price Level 


Most students of business trends say visibility is 
low and there is an unusual scarcity of trends. The 
thing that puzzles some and disturbs practically every- 
one is the persistent tendency of prices to creep upward 
in the face of increasing monetary stringency. 

The prospect next year is for more upward pressure 
on wages and there seems no early end of this process. 
Wage negotiations are largely over for this year, but 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 36) 
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Area 


MIpDLE ATLANTIC: 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 

East NortH CENTRAL: 


West NortH CENTRAL: 


Minnesota 


1 Series I projections are based on the assumption that interstate migration will continue to 1960 at the level for the 1950-55 peri 


the escalator clauses in many contracts are contribyt. 
ing to the constant rise. 

There is no real problem of unemployment. Som 
layoffs occurred in the summer, but total employmen; 
increased. 


If there are any signs of a downturn they have not 
yet reached the attention of persons who would 
first to notice them. Unless there are real cutbacks 
in spending by consumers, business or Government, 
there will be no slackening in general activity. 

There are persistent reports of some consumer 
resistance to higher prices and business resistance to 
higher money rates, but up to this time there has not 
been much effect in either area. 

Autos and housing are still slower than these ip. 
Gustries would like to see but in these piping time; 
the same can be said of practically all business. 

In the first six months, housing starts were at the 
annual rate of 970,000, but experts in this field see 
a pickup this fall which would bring the year’s total 
to a million, not including public housing. 

Profits are good, but, in more and more cases, in- 


The Nation’s Population Projected to 1965 


Total Population 


July 1, 1956 


910,000 
560, 000 
370,000 
4,812,000 
828 ,000 
2,232,000 


16, 195,000 
5,403 ,000 
10,964,000 


9,096,000 
4,413,000 
9,432,000 


2,103 ,000 


402,000 
2,812,000 

866,000 
3,651,000 


Population 
projected to 


1965 (Series I)! 


897,000 
612,000 
362,000 
5,187,000 
862,000 
2,622,000 


18 ,628 ,000 
6,371,000 
11,917,000 


11,109,000 
5,219,000 
10,613,000 
9,380,000 
4,289,000 


3, 626 ,000 
2,794,000 
4,696 ,000 

692,000 

746,000 
1,526,000 
2,346,000 


525 ,000 
3,538 ,000 
962 ,000 
4,056 ,000 


Total Population 


Population 
projected to 


Area July 1, 1956 | 1965 (Series I)! 


West Virginia 
North Carolina 


5,131,000 
East South CENTRAL: 


Kentucky 3,120,000 


PACIFIC: 


17,661,000 


192, 597,000 


13,433,000 


168 ,091 ,000 


od and thereafter 


decline to the 1940-55 level; that the 1954-55 fertility rates will prevail to 1960 and then decline linearly to the 1950-53 level; and that mortality 


rates will continue at a low level. 
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creased volume has failed to bring higher net earnings 
because costs and taxes have risen even faster. 


Looking Further Ahead 


Even if we choose the most conservative estimates 
of future growth, the opportunity ahead of American 
panking is without precedent in history. 

So the great banking questions of the day awaiting 
answers concern adequacy—adequacy of capital, build- 
ings, personnel, and selling methods to meet the chal- 
lenge and the opportunity. 

All of these and other topics are touched on else- 
where in this issue. The matter of capital, for example, 
is dealt with in an interview with Earl Cook starting 
on page 80. As interest rates move higher, commercial 
banks, especially, face a serious problem. Attracting 
deposits is necessary to provide funds for the expand- 
ing loan demand. Even a small increase in the rate 
paid for savings deposits adds greatly to costs and 
reduces the amounts which can be paid to stockholders 
just when capital is most needed. 


$50-Billion More Deposits 


In terms of population and the geographical spread 
of industry the map of the United States will change 
greatly in the next few years. Almost all attempts re- 
cently to anticipate the rate of national growth have 
erred on the side of being too low. 

Several years ago the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report estimated gross national production 
in 1965 at $535-billion. Mainly the assumptions were 
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RATE OF PERSONAL INCOME GROWTH, BY STATES 
PERCENT INCREASE, 1929 TO 1955 


MONT 


PERCENT INCREASE, 
1929 TO 1955 


New England +182% 600 - 700 


+183% 500 - 599 
reat Lakes  +245% 
Plains 4+222% 


Southeast +364% @ 300 - 399 


Southwest +374% 
2 \ 200 - 299 
Rocky Mountain + 307% 


Far West +418% []100- 199 
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that output per man-hour would increase about 244% 
yearly, which is slightly less than the rate in recent 
years but more than the long-term trend. Perhaps 3% 
annual increase would be closer to the fact, and this 
would add another $30-billion to the 1965 guess, making 
it $565-billion. 

Actually these guesses for 1965 by various authori- 
ties range all the way from $500- to $600-billion. As 
recently as 1954 President Eisenhower offered a con- 
servative estimate of $500-billion based on a continua- 
tion of the average annual expansion at that time. 
We are already far ahead of this timetable. 

About a year ago Arthur Burns, when he was chair- 
man of the President’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
raised this estimate to $600-billion for 1966, based on 
a gradual acceleration of growth which was taking 
place. This past spring Paul McCracken of the Presi- 
dent’s Council tied this forecasting more closely to 
banking by saying that a GNP of $565-billion would 
require an increase in bank deposits of $50-billion in 
the next seven to eight years. 


Bank deposits are now about $220-billion, so the 
rise he is talking about would be almost 25%. This 
would be an over-all figure, some banks getting a 
larger share and some smaller, depending on location, 
selling effectiveness and other factors. 

The all-important assumption in predicting an era 
of big expansion is that business will do a first class 
job of pioneering new products and selling them. The 
next new era will not come automatically. 

In any case, with population increasing 2,500,000 to 
3,000,000 yearly, we must have a GNP of at least 
$550-billion in 1965 or experience a lower standard 
of living. 

If a bank is in one of the states which are expected 
to lead in population growth it is time to make plans. 
Obviously, more resources will be needed, also—an 
adequate plant, equipment, trained personnel. 

A bank in position to take advantage of the opening 
of new communities, shopping centers, and the like in 
city suburbs and surroundings will be wise to give 
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some thought as to how you can keep ahead of that 
situation. Which are the most likely areas for such 
expansion? How early should a bank establish itself 
in a “coming” population center? Should a branch of- 
fice be expected to be self-supporting right from the 
start? 


Growing Suburbia 


Here are a few figures showing what is happening to 
population in several metropolitan areas, and the same 
thing is true throughout the country. The figures are 
from a survey of buying power by Sales Management. 


% of total area % of total area 
population retail sales 


1961 1956 1951 1956 


59.5% 52.9% 
40.5% 47.1% 


NEW YORK CITY 
city 52.6% 


suburbs 47.4% 


CHICAGO 
city 62.0% 
suburbs 38.0% 


LOS ANGELES 
city ‘ 34.1% 
suburbs 65.9% 


DETROIT 
city ; 66.8% 
suburbs 0 83.2% 


PHILADELPHIA 
city 63.3% 
suburbs 36.7% 


73.0% 
27.0% 


66.3% 
33.7% 


45.1% 
54.9% 


39.7% 
60.3% 


51.6% 
48.4% 


61.4% 
38.6% 


60.8% 
39.2% 


55.7% 
44.3% 


Such problems have already been faced by many 
banks across the country, but census projections show 
the trend will grow in the years ahead. What can a 
bank do to stay out in front of the population changes? 
Watch real estate developments. Go out after customers 
in an area where it might someday be desirable to 
place an office. Participate in local civic and chamber 
of commerce activities, so as to hear of news of busi- 
ness developments before it gets in the papers. Keep an 
eye on what competitors in the lending field are doing. 
Watch for any new industries coming to your neighbor- 
hood and do all of the obvious things alert banks have 
been doing all along. 


Competent personnel cannot be shaken out of a hat. 
Plans must be made long in advance. This means going 
out after promising high school and college graduates. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 41) 
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Problem and Opportunity 


This is not only a picture of the present market for bank 
services but clso points up the serious problem of recruit. 
ing new bank personnel. 

Note that while total population is growing rapidly the 
age group from 25 to about 38, from which the “middle 
management” people in banks must come, is going to 
decline in the next few years. The table below appeared in 
The Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 


Item ——Number————_ Change, 1955 to 1965 
Population— 1955 1965 Amount — Percent 
All ages—high 
165,271 ,000 
Under 5 yrs.—high 
5 to 9 years—high..... 


193,346,000 28,075,000 +17.9 
186,291,000 21,020,000 +4127 
20,413,000 2,108,000 +11.5 
16,265,000 —2,040,000 
20,252,000 3,101,000 +18.) 
17,151,000 17,345,000 194,000 + 11 
10 to 14 years 13,342,000 19,152,000 5,810,000 +43.5 
15 to 19 years 11,191,000 17,199,000 6,008,000 +653.7 
20 to 24 years 10,775,000 13,461,000 2,636,000 +249 
25 to 29 years 11,752,000 11,355,000  -—397,000 — 3.4 
30 to 34 years 12,400,000 10,900,000 —1,500,000 —12.1 
35 to 39 years 11,608 ,000 11,791,000 183,000 + 1.6 
40 to 44 years 11,217,000 12,327,000 1,110,000 + 9.9 
45 to 49 years 10,096 ,000 11,369,000 1,273,000 +12.6 
50 to 54 years 8,815,000 10,714,000 1,899,000 +21.5 
55 to 59 years 7,854,000 9,307,000 1,453,000 +18.5 
60 to 64 years 6,694,000 7,735,000 1,041,000 +15.6 
65 to 69 years 5,349,000 6,354,000 1,005,000 +18.8 
70 to 74 years 4,067,000 4,813,000 746,000 +18.3 
75 years and over 4,653,000 6,204,000 1,551,000 +33.3 


18,305,000 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Census, “Current Population Reports,” Series 
P-25, Nos. 123 and 146; Series P-20, No. 69; Series P-50, No. 69. 
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Output of major crops, 1953 and projections of 
output needed to meet projected requirements for 
1960 and 1975! 


[1953 = 100] 


Projection Projection 
1960 1975 


Commodity 


Feed grains 
Food grains 


» Output required to meet projected requirements. 

Level I output assumes approximately current consumption rates per 
Person for both 1960 and 1975. 

Level II output is based on a projection of per capita consumption 
reflecting the effects of an increase in real per capita income—about 60 
Percent from 1953 to 1975—and trends in popular consumption habits. 

Base year is calendar year 1953. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 
It means training programs, especially for future 
executives. 

New communities mean not only new residents but 
all kinds of shops and service establishments needing 
banking services. A bank that gets in early grows with 
the community. 

There will be a strong upsurge of family formation 
in the 60s. This means a heavy demand for real estate 
financing and consumer credit. It means, too, an ac- 
celeration of the move to city suburbs and more indi- 
vidual home ownership. The suburban trend will tend 
to affect the hours of banking, since many suburban- 
ites will be unable to do their banking in what are 
now normal banking hours. 

The trend implies a large volume of highway, school, 
and other public construction, the financing of which 
by state and local governments has implications for 
bank portfolios. 


Proceed at Your Own Risk 


Population and income projections are subject to so 
many human hazards and mathematical pitfalls that 
economic puritans are often inclined to leave them 
severely alone. 

Possibilities of error become greater when projec- 
tions are applied to particular states or areas where 
internal migration must be taken into account in addi- 
tion to births, deaths, immigration, and other factors. 

Most of the projections of recent years have quickly 
become obsolete because the birthrate has remained 
abnormally high for more than a decade. Demograph- 
ers have come to accept the high rate as normal. 

Yet with the constant spread of knowledge about 
limiting population and with the chance that present 
prosperity will not last forever, a sharp drop in the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 182) 


Output of major livestock products, 1953 and pro- 
jections of output needed to meet projected re- 


quirements for 1960 and 1975! 


[1953 = 100] 


Projection Projection 


Commodity 


Livestock and products 
Meat animals 
Beef and veal.......... 
Lamb and mutton 


Poultry products 
Chicken and turkey 


1Qutput required to meet projected requirements. 

2 Level I output assumes approximately current consumption rates per 
person for both 1960 and 1975. < 

8 Level II output is based on a projection of per capita consumption 
reflecting the effects of an increase in real per capita income—about 60 
percent from 1953 to 1957—and trends in popular consumption habits. 
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WHORE. 100 72 74 83 81 
Rice, milled...........| 100 | 103 | 92 | 109 | 94 
Rye................--| 100 | 113 | 130 | 129 | 138 
1960 1975 
Apples................| 100 | 104 | 121 | 124 | 129 
117 121 136 176 1953 
Tomatoes.............} 100 | 119 | 119 | 139 | 165 
Leafy-green and yellow.| 100 | 103 | 109 | 120 | 142 
101 99 116 102 100 109 104 128 138 
Dry edible beans4.......| 100 | 110 98 | 124 99 "yoo | 123 | 110 | 192 | 124 | 
| 102 | 208 | 101 
Pood fats and oils 100 | 105 | 106 | 120 | 137 Pork (ons 190: ) | | 
14 | 
Nonfood fats and oils.....| 100 | 106 | 112 | 125 | 138 148 | 
Cotton..................| 100 | 88 | 96 | 95 | 117 100 | 105 | 115 | 123 | 153 
otal farm output..........} 100 |......| 106 |......] 181 Milk, total fat solid besis. ... al 107 | 106 | 125 | 129 
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(June 30, 1907, in millions of dollars) 


Main office of Second = oe a Mi thinks this picture was 
National Bank of Wash- taken about 1907. He 
ington, D. C., from . comments: “We had a 
1873 until 1926. Presi- problem in 
dent John A. Reilly 4; those days, too.” 
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CASH CASH ITEMS IN PROCESS OF COLLECTION 
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BANKERS BALANCES 
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INVESTMENTS U. S. GOVERNMENT OBLIGATIONS 
OBLIGATIONS OF STATES AND POLITICAL 
SUBDIVISIONS 
OTHER SECURITIES 


GRAND TOTAL 
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LIABILITIES 


DEPOSITS INTERBANK DEPOSITS 
U. S. GOVERNMENT DEPOSITS 
OTHER DEMAND DEPOSITS 
OTHER TIME DEPOSITS 


TOTAL BORROWINGS 

NATIONAL BANK NOTES OUTSTANDING 

CAPITAL STOCK 

OTHER CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 


TOTAL LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 
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December 31, 1956, in billions of dollars 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 


CASH DEPOSITS 


In vault $ 3.4 Personal and business 
Balances with Federal Re- — demand 

serve and Other Banks 32.4 Personal and business 
Uncollected cash items 14.0 — time 

tate and municip: 
Total $ 49.8 
Outstanding cash items 


INVESTMENTS 


U. S. Government 
obligations 
State and municipal OTHER LIABILITIES 
obligations y 
Other investments Borrowings 
Se All other liabilities 


Total $228.6 


Total $ 87.4 


LOANS CAPITAL 


To business $39 
To farmers 
To individuals 

(personal loans) 1 
On nonfarm real estate 


5 Stock 
9 
Residential 34 
6. 
2 


: 5.0 

: Surplus 10.0 
Undivided profits and 

reserves 


Other 
On securities 
To brokers and dealers 
To others 1. 
To other banks 
All other loans 2 
Less valuation reserves (1. 


‘ Total $ 19.4 
Grand Total $252.0 


Total $110.7 


OTHER 
Banking facilities 
Other assets 


Total 
Grand Total 


Figures from FDIC mutual savings banks included. 
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On this and the next few pages is a brief, 
over-all picture of banking activity and ser- 
vices to business and the individual. 

The information has been selected and 
arranged for easy reference. It is supple- 
mented with an interview (page 80) on the 
adequacy of bank capital. 

The tables on savings are based on a 
survey just completed by the Savings and 
Mortgage Division of the American Bankers 
Association. 

In the August issue of BANKING we pub- 
lished a summary of bank earnings, and later 
this year we expect to present a further 
analysis of this subject. Therefore it has not 
been included in “Key Banking Facts.” 
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END OF MONTH 
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TOTAL DEPOSITS and CURRENCY 


TOTAL EXCLUDING U.S. GOVERNMENT DEPOSITS 
(Privately held money supply) 


DEMAND DEPOSITS ADJUSTED 


TIME 
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TOTAL LOANS 
AND INVESTMENTS 


OTHER SECURITIES 


CLASSIFICATION OF BANK LOANS AND INVESTMENTS 
OTHER THAN U. S. GOVERNMENT SECURITIES - ALL MEMBER BANKS 


REPORT GATES. 


1946 1948 1950 1952 1954 1956 
SOURCE: BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


PRINCIPAL ASSETS OF COMMERCIAL BANKS 
COMMERCIAL BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES 
SOURCE: BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE system 
0 
COMMERCIAL 80 
INCLUDING OPEN PAPER 
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Competition for Savings 


a recent nationwide survey on interest rates and 

the character and methods of interest computation 
and trends. The study was made by the Savings Man- 
agement and Operations Committee of the A.B.A. Sav- 
ings and Mortgage Division. 

Of 525 questionnaires sent to mutual savings banks, 
363 replied. Of 3,000 questionnaires sent to commer- 
cial banks, 1,429 replied. The results are believed to 
reflect an accurate picture of savings characteristics 
today. 

With mutual savings banks, the pattern for meeting 
competition was so distinct that it is possible to recon- 
struct interest rate details and characteristics of the 
typical savings bank today, since a large majority of 
the replies fall into a regular pattern. 


Ts growing competition for savings is revealed in 


Mutual Savings Banks 


PRESENT INTEREST RATE DAYS OF 


Number Percentage 


2.2% 
. 3.3% 
11.2% 
69.7% 
9.4% 
1.9% 


Each month 
Each quarter 


Other days 


*Typical days of grace allowed: 3 to 
5 days at first of month, 5 days at first 
of quarterly interest period, 10 days at 
start of semi-annual interest period, 
and 3 days preceding end of interest 


INTEREST PAYABLE period. 


Number Percentage 


Semi-annually 
Quarterly 
Monthly 
Annually 


$1 to $10 inclusive 


$11 to $20 inclusive. ... 


$21 to $50 inclusive 


INTEREST BEGINS 


Number Percentage 
Day of deposit 


First of month following MAXIMUM 


None indicated (except 
by state statutes) 


September 1957 


Each semi-annual period......°.... 
Preceding end of interest period. .. . 


None required.......... 


Active promotion of new savings business by mutual 
savings banks accounted for their greatest increase in 
deposits, but meeting competition by rate was most 
noticeable in commercial banks. 

The impression is gained from the replies of com- 
mercial banks that rate has become a primary device 
for attracting savings accounts and meeting the ever 
increasing competition. Not too much emphasis is 
placed one way or another on methods and procedures 
for crediting interest to accounts, and there is little 
information to indicate knowledge of how much it 
costs to pay higher rates, or that effective advantage 
is being taken of added services to the savings cus- 
tomers which can be attained at a bank. 

Many rate increases were made by banks in 1956, 
and among banks that replied to the questionnaire the 


METHOD OF CHARGING 
WITHDRAWALS 


Number Percentage 

Against last deposits 

made during interest 

period (lastin, firstout) 302 
Against first deposits 

made during interest 

period (first in, first out) 
Against beginning 


GRACE* 


Percentage 84.83% 


30 8. 43% 
17.1% 

. 28% 
2.24% 
1.69% 


1.69% 


1 

Low monthly balance. .. 8 

Low quarterly balance... 6 

Low semi-annual balance 6 
Money must remain on 
deposit through suc- 

28% 

56% 


100. 00% 


MINIMUM BALANCE 
FOR INTEREST CREDIT 


LAST RATE CHANGE 
Number Percentage 


51 14.0% Number Percentage 
292 80.5% 25.6% 
35.2% 
39.2% 


100.0% 


BANKS NOW CONSIDERING 
A RATE CHANGE 


Number Percentage 


BALANCE 
Number Percentage 


: 
1 .8% 
Total............. 362 100.0% 
| 
67.3% | 
Quarterly period follow- a 
ing deposit........... 32 9.0% 255 70.3% 25.2% | 
15th of month following Up to $25,000.......... 48 13.2% 61.3% 
11.7% $25,000 and over....... 60 16.5% 13.5% 
Total............. 358 100.0% Total............. 363 100.0% Total............. 363 100.0% | 
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tempo was higher in 1957. Sixty- 
three percent of the commercial 
banks attribute their present savings 
growth to the high rate of interest 
which they are paying. Sixty percent 
of the replies from mutuals and 
43% of replies of commercials indi- 
cate that competition has forced 
higher rates in order to keep pace. 
Like mutual savings banks, the 
great majority of savings accounts 
in commercial banks receive inter- 
est semi-annually (88%), and in- 
terest starts on the first of the 
month following deposit. Days of 
grace are allowed by the typical 
savings department on the first of 
each month, and minimum or maxi- 
mum balances on which interest is paid are not gen- 
erally maintained in this typical department. 
Withdrawals in commercial banks are charged about 
equally between the last deposit made during the inter- 
est period (the best break for the depositor), and the 
first deposits made during that period. They regard sav- 


motion. 


Mutuals—continued 


PRESENT SAVINGS TREND 
(1957) 


Number Percentage 


*218 (60.05%) did not reply to ques- 
tion. 


REASONS FOR SAVINGS 
GROWTH 


Number Percentage 


Higher rate paid 126 
Increased promotion for 


*Normal increase, location, new of- 
fice and community growth. 


SOURCE OF SAVINGS 
COMPETITION 1.1% 


*Of the 363 replies, some banks indi- 


The Typical Savings Bank 


Interest rate. Three percent, compounded semi-annually. 

Accounts earn interest. From first of month following deposit. 

Days of grace. Up to 5 each month, and 3 days at end of interest period. 
Method of charging withdrawals. Against last deposits made during the 
interest period. 

Minimum balance. Up to $25 required to start earning interest. 
Maximum balance. Up to $20,000, depending on state laws. 

Savings trend. Upward, and with upward trend in withdrawal activity. 
Source of greatest competition. Other savings institutions. 

Reason for growing competition. Higher rates paid, and increased pro- 


Effective interest rate. 2.88% and rising, as competition increases, more 
frequent interest payments are made, and a larger proportion of income 
is disbursed as interest. 


ings and loan associations as their greatest savings 
competitors. 

The information obtained in the survey by the 
Savings Management and Operations Committee is 
summarized in the tables that follow. In each case 


- “Number” means number of replies. 


Commercial 
Banks 


TRANSFER FROM DEMAND 
DEPOSITS 


Percentage 
31.7% 
yer PRESENT INTEREST RATE 


Number Percentage 


10.9% 

5.1% 
43.2% 
19.1% 
14.7% 


145* 100.0% 


5.9% 
Number Percentage 


275 42.1%, 1,351 100.0% 


INTEREST PAYABLE 


Number Percentage 


1,194 88.5% 
10.1% 


cated more than one source of compe- 5% 


tition. 
Source of New Deposits 


Effect of Competition 


TRANSFER FROM OTHER 
INSTITUTIONS PAYING 
LOWER RATE 


CHANGED INTEREST RATE 


9% 
1,349 100.0% 


DAYS OF GRACE 


POLICY 


170* 100.0% 


*193 (53.1%) did not reply to ques- 
tion. 


*64 did not answer the question. 


Number Percentage 


Number Pi 
umber Percentage 50.60% 


18. 94% 


18. 60% 
4.32% 


7.54% 
100.0% 


1,156 00.00% 


BANKING 


: Credit unions.......... 99 15.2% 
sen race 131 48.2% Savings and loan asso- 
100.0% 
| 
Percentage 
1 
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INTEREST BEGINS LAST RATE CHANGE SOURCE OF SAVINGS 
COMPETITION 


Number Percentage Number Percentage 


Day of deposit 160 12.1% In 1957 567 56.6% Number Percentage 
First of month following In 1956 434 43.4% Other banks 33.8% 
i 735 55.4% Credit unions 13.0% 
Savings and loan asso- 
21.2% ciations 47.5% 
From semi-annual period : 5.7% 
following deposit 10.7% BANKS CONSIDERING A 
.6% RATE CHANGE Savings banks 
From 15th of month Mutual funds 
following deposit. . .. . Postal Savings 
From 10th of month ‘ 88 7.77% Stocks, bonds 
following deposit... .. 1,050 92.3% 
From 5th of month 2,229* 100.0% 
following deposit 1,138 100.0% 


Miscellaneous* *Several bankers indicated more than 


(1957) 


hj 1 s ] e 
Number Percentage Effect of Savings 


Competition 
26.6% 
12.7% 


MINIMUM BALANCE 10.1% 
E IN INTEREST RATES 
FOR INTEREST CREDIT 2% CHANG 


Number Percentage 
Number Percentage 1,351 100.0% 884 80.3% 


Under $25 631 46.7% 


$25 but under $50 155 11.5% mg a 


GROWTH 
1,350 100.0% Number Percentage 
Higher rate 63.8% 


of savings accounts... 310 33.5% 


MAXIMUM BALANCE Other reasons 2.7% 


Number Percentage 
1,224 90.7% 
18 1.3% 


From $5,000 to $25,000. 47 3, 6% Source of New Deposits 
$25,000 and over 4.4% 


100. 
” TRANSFER FROM TIME 


DEPOSITS 


METHOD OF CHARGING 
WITHDRAWALS 


Number Percentage 

By charging them against 

last deposit made dur- 

ing interest period 

(last in, first out) 629 52.6% 
By charging them against TRANSFER FROM DEMAND 

first deposit made dur- DEPOSITS 

ing interest period Number Percentage 
(first in, first out) 567 47.4% 


1,196* 100.0% 


*There were 156 replies which indi- 
cated by “write-in’’ that withdrawals 
are charged against the beginning bal- ———— 
ance, or that interest is determined by *Other—Normal growth, population, 
the lowest balance in the interest new savings, new accounts, from 
period. &L’s. 
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1,327 
100.0% ) 
None (or no reply)...... f 
Up to $5,000........... 
Number Percentage 
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Bank Rates on Short-Term Business Loans 
[Percent per annum] 


All Size of loan (thous. of dol.) 


Area and period loans | 


Annual averages, 
19 large cities: 


Quarterly: 
19 large cities: 
1956—Sept............ 
1957—Mar 
New York City: 
1956—Sept 
1957—Mar 
7 Northern & Eastern 
cities: 
1956—Sept 
1957—Mar. 
11 Southern & Western 
cities: 
1956—Sept 


or 


SO 


or or 


or 


or or 


4 
4. 
4. 
4 


1 Based on figures for first 15 days of month. 
NOTE.—For description see Federal Reserve BULLETIN for March 
1949, pp. 228-237. 


1-10 | 10-| 100-/ and 
| 100 | 200 | over 4 
[5.0 [4.3 | 3.9 | 3.4 
[5.2 148 | 4.4 | 4.0 
| d a 
| : : 
4.35 | | 4.86 | 4.52 | 4.19 
4.38 | | 4.90 | 4.63 | 4.20 » £ 
4.38 | | 4.94 | 4.59 | 4.21 
4.40 | 9.37 | 4.94 | 4.61 | 4.23 
| | | | 
4.20 | | 4.84 | 4.46 | 4.09 
4.22 | 9.18 | 4.88 | 4.57 | 4.10 4° 
3 | | 
4.23 | |= 4.92 | 4.47 | 4.11 
4.23 | | 4.86 | 4.49 | 4.12 eve 
| 
4.39 | 5.36 | 4.88 | 4.53 | 4.26 a 
4.40 | 5.41 | 4.94 | 4.63 | 4.25 oe <a 
4.40 | 5.41 | 4.91 | 4.61 | 4.26 — Dig ee 
4.39 | 5.39 | 4.94 | 4.61 | 4.25 a ti 
4.53 | 5.29 | 4.85 | 4.54 | 32 ” 
Dec.............] 4.58 | 5.35 | 4.90 | 4.66 | [35 ih 
1957—Mar............] 4.60 | 5.42 | 4.96 | 4.64 | [35 _ 
June............1 4.65 | 5.42 | 4.99 | 4.70 | 
bil 
acc 
an 
Billions of Dollers WEEKLY AVERAGEB OF of Dollars 
[ALL MEMBER BANKS 
| BORROWINGS AT 
F.R. BANKS 
| Ph 
Bu 
Pit 
Cl 
Ci 
N 
M 
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CHECK TURNOVER reached a record breaking $968.3- 
billion for the first five months of 1957. The May total, 
according to the Federal Reserve Board, was $197-billion, 
of which New York City was responsible for $71.8-billion 
and the six next larger centers (Boston, Philadelphia, De- 


troit, Chicago, San Francisco, and Los Angeles) out of the 
total of 344 reporting cities accounted for $42.1-billion, 
8.7% above last year’s comparable figures. 

The table below on check clearings is from Dun & Brad- 


street. 


Bank Clearings for Individual Cities—5 Months 1957, 1956, and 1955 


Months 
1957 


§ Months 
1956 


15,012,721 
26 394,000 
3,060,500 
10,419,907 
12,718,888 
6,184,276 
7,976,848 
4,226,304 
8,478,000 
4,671,748 
2,863,716 
24,414,986 
16,588,348 
8,274,321 


14,594,008 
26,546,000 
2,912,332 
9,747,607 
11,944,037 
5,968, 963 
7,559,594 
4,006,391 
7,830,142 
4,203,396 
2,755,496 
23,469, 541 
16,038,423 
7,938,510 
4,161,046 


% 
Change 


+ 2.9 
— 0.6 
+ 5.1 
+ 6.9 
+ 6.5 
+ 3.6 
+ 5.5 
+ 5.5 
+ 8.3 
+11.1 
+ 3.9 
+ 4.0 
+ 3.4 
+ 4.2 
0.9 


§ Months 
1965 


13,336,551 
24,701,000 
2,700,574 
8,384,036 
10,189,313 
5,424,800 
6,866,883 
3,726,460 
7,435,900 
3,870,617 
2,542,055 
21,494,294 
14,643,593 
7,410,834 
3,855,176 


§ Months 
1957 


§ Months 
1956 


% 5 Months 
Change 1955 


8,366,463 
8,674,269 
3,229,877 
4,121,083 
9,910,830 
8,988,840 
19,228,891 
14,376,954 
4,005,390 


Minneapolis.......... 
Kansas City 


240, 601 ,850 
243 ,410, 597 


Total 25 cities 
New York 


Total 26 cities 484,012,447 


7,831,330 
8,385,874 
3,157,987 
3,730,897 
9,403,246 
8,639,594 
19,334,410 
13,769,674 
3,870,351 
3,963,603 


231 , 762 ,452 
230 , 423 ,010 


462,185, 462 


+ 6.8 
+ 3.4 
+ 2.3 
+10.5 
+ 5.4 
+ 4.0 
— 0.6 
+ 4.4 
+ 3.5 
+ 8.2 
+ 3.8 
+ 5.6 


+ 4.7 432,906,353 


7,160,981 
8,116,743 
3,157,170 
3,380,352 
8,795,025 
7,637,868 
17,318,612 
12,543,612 
3,612,741 
3,776,529 


212,081,719 
220,824,634 
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Philadelphia... ...... 
Baltimore............ Los Angeles.......... 
Richmond........... San Francisco........ 
New Orleans......... 4,290,282 
Memphis............ 


CONSOLIDATED CONDITION STATEMENT FOR BANKS AND THE MONETARY SYSTEM? 


[Figures partly estimated except on call dates. In millions of dollars] 


Assets Liabilities 
and Capital 


U. S. Government obligations 


58,642 55,776 
42,148 42,029 
54,564 % 68,359 
64,653 5 82,811 
167,381 180,806 
160,832 é 175,348 
171,667 96,560 | 72,894 184,384 
192,866} 7 72,740 204, 220 

199,791 72,610 209,175 

210,988 77,728 218,882 

217,437 70,052 224 943 


214,700 221 , 200 
216,563 ; 223 , 585 
214, 900 221 , 400 
217,000 223 , 000 
218,000 224,000 
218, 900 224,800 
220, 800 200 227 , 000 
223,742 230,510 


~ 


219,300 226 , 400 
218,100 600 225,100 
219,000 225 , 400 
221 600 228,100 
221, 400 


or or Or Or Or 


Details of Deposits and Currency 


U.S. Govt. baiances Deposits adjusted and currency 


Time deposits? 


Com- | Mutual | Postal 
mercial | Savings | Savings 
Banks*® | System 


19,557 149 
10,849 1,186 
1,278 
1,313 
2,932 
3,416 
2,923 
2,547 
2,359 


211,200 
213,643 
213,300 
212,800 
214,100 
216,600 
217,200 
221 , 950 


219,900 
218 ,000 
217,200 
219, 500 
218,300 


Bank credit Total 
| assets, 
net— 
Date Treasury | ee Total Capital 
Gold | currency liabilities Total and 
out- Other and deposits | mise. 
standing Total Loans, | Com- securi- | capital, and accounts, 
| net mercial | Federal ties net currency | net 
Total and Reserve | Other | — 
savings | Banks 
| banks | All ba 
| | 194) 
1929—June 29.............] 4,087 2,019 | 8,922 194 
1933—June 30.............) 4,031 | 27286 | | 6,436 194 
1939—Dec. 30...........-.] 17,644] 2,963 | | 6.812 195 
1941—Deo. 31.............] 22,737 | 3,247 | | 7,826 195 
1945—Dee. 31.............] 20,065} 4,339 | 10°979 195 
1947—Dee. 31.............] 22,754 4,562 12,800 
1950—Dee. 30.............] 22,706 | 4,636 | 14,624 195 
1952—Dee. 31.............] 23,187 4,812 16,647 
1953—Dec. 31.............] 22,030 4,894 | 17,538 
1954—Dee. 31.............] 21,713 | 4,985 | 18,806 
1955—Dee. 31.............] 21,690 5,008 | 19,193 
1956—May 30.............] 21,800 : | 20,300 
June 30.............] 21,799 1 | 19,807 3 
July 25.............] 21,800 | 90,400 195 
20,900 
Sept. 26.............] 21,900 | 20,900 
Ge. Zl. ...........4. 20,000 | 21,000 
Nov. 28...........--] 21,900 | 20,700 
21,949 | | 20,246 
1957—Jan. 30?............-] 22,300 | | 20,300 Py 
Feb. 27”. 22,300 20,500 
Mor; 22,300] 20,900 
May 297............] 22,600 | 21,00 
| posi 
bank 
3] 
posi 
4] 
cast 
Seasonally adjusted series only 
Date eign 
bank At Po Total De- 
de- Treas- | com- At De- Cur- |demand| mand Cur- 
posits, ury | mercial} F.R. | Total mand | rency |deposits| de- rency 
net cash and | Banks de- out- | adjusted) posits | out- 
hold- | savings Total posits! | side and ad- side 
ings | banks banks |currency| justed | banks 
1929—June 29.............) 365| 204] 381 36 | 54,790 | 28,611 99.5001 9,000 
1933—June 30............. 50 264 852 35 | 40,828 | 21,656 
1939—Dec. 30...........-.] 1,217 | 2,409 846 634 | 63,254 | 27,059 
1941—Dee. 31............-| 1,498 2,215 | 1,895 867 | 76,336 | 27,729 
1945—Dec. 31.............] 2,141 | 2,287 | 24,608 977 |150,793 | 48,452 75,001 100,000 
1947—Dee. 31............-] 1,682 | 1,336] 1,452 870 |170,008 | 56,411 87,121 | 26,476 |111,100 | 85,200 | 25,900 
1950—Dec. 30.............] 2,518 | 1,293 | 2,989 668 |176,916 | 59,247 92,272 | 25,398 {114,300 | 89,800 24,500 
1952—Dee. 31...........--] 2,501 1,270 | 5,259 389 |194,801 | 65,799 101,508 | 27,494 |124,700 | 97,800 26,900 
1953—Dee. 31.............] 2,694 761 | 4,457 346 |200,917 | 70,375 102,451 | 28,091 |126,800 | 99,500 27,300 
1954—Dee. 31.............] 3,329 796.| 4,510 563 |209,684 | 75,282 | 46,844 | 26,302 | 2,136 |106,550 | 27,852 |129,700 102,800 | 26,900 
1955—Dee. 31.............] 3,167 767 | 4,038 394 |216,577 | 78,378 | 48,359 | 28,129 | 1,890 |109,914 | 28,285 |133,200 |105,800 | 27,400 
1956-——May 30.............] 3,000 800 | 5,800 400 | 79,600 | 49,000 | 28,900 | 1,800 |104,200 | 27,400 |133,500 |106,000 | 27,500 
CE 768 152 | 1,765 |104,744 | 28,284 |134,300 |106,700 | 27,600 
July 25.............] 3,100 800 1,700 |105,200 | 27,400 |134,100 |106,600 | 27,500 
Aug. 29.............] 3,100 800 1,700 |104,500 | 27,500 |133,700 |106,200 | 27,500 
jer 800 1,700 |105,400 | 27,400 }133,500 |106,100 | 27,400 
Oct.31.............] 3,100] 800 1,700 |107,400 | 27,700 |134,200 |106,700 | 27,500 
Nov. 28.............] 3,400 g00 1,700 |108,300 | 28,000 |134,700 |107,000 | 27,700 
SS 775 1,647 |111,391 | 28,335 |134,400 |106,700 27,700 
1957—Jan. 30.............] 3,100 800 1,600 |109,500 | 27,400 |134,100 |106,500 | 27,600 
800 1,600 |107,000 | 27,400 |134,500 |106,900 | 27,600 
Mar. 277..........--| 3,100 800 1,600 |105,200 | 27,400 |134,700 |107,000 | 27,700 
Apr. 247............] 3,200 800 1,500 107,300 | 27,400 135,000 |107,300 | 27,700 
May 297............] 3,200 800 1,500 |104,800 | 27,900 |134,600 |106,600 | 28,000 
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PrincipaL ASSETS AND LIABILITIES AND NUMBER OF ALL Banks, By CLASSES? 


[Figures partly estimated except on call dates. In millions of dollars] 


Loans and investments Deposits 
Total 

assets— 
Total 


liabilities 


Other 
Class of bank Cash 
and date U.S. 
Govt. 
obliga- 
tions 


Inter- 


Loans Total? | bank? Demand 


Other 


U.S. 
Govt. 


All banks: 
1939—Dec. 30 
1941—Deec. 31 
1945—Dee. 31 
1947—Dee. 31 
1950—Dee. 30.............. 
1054—Dee. 31.............. 
1955—Dee. 31 


77,068 

90,908 
177,332 
175,091 
191,317 
231,654 
242,008 


50,884 
61,126 
140,227 
134,924 
148, 021 
183,784 
190,780 


190,640 
191,074 
192,500 
193,660 
194,230 
195,780 
197,063 


22,165 
26,615 
30,362 
43,002 
60,386 
85,617 

100,057 


104,430 
105,525 
106, 530 
107,720 
108, 220 
109, 160 
110,079 


19,417 
25,511 
101,288 
81,199 
72,894 
77,728 
70,052 


23,292 
27,344 
35,415 
38,388 
41,086 
44,585 
47,803 


40,800 
43 ,361 
40, 560 
42,530 
43,160 
43,170 
49,641 


68,242 
81,816 
165,612 
161,865 
175,296 
211,115 
220, 441 


32,516 

44,355 

105,935 
1,346 | 94,381 
2,809 | 101,936 
4,176 | 116,617 
3,712 | 123,239 


25,852 
26,479 
45,613 
53,105 
56,513 
73,510 
76,844 


235,010 
238, 133 
236,840 
240, 080 
241,370 
242,990 
250,770 


65,700 
64,917 
65,420 
65,160 
65,510 
66, 180 
66,523 


210,890 
215,510 
212,520 
215,210 
216,570 
218,000 
227 ,546 


5,450 
5,235 
5,460 
5,110 
3,480 
4,930 
3,736 


113,580 
115,850 
113,050 
115,140 
117,590 
118,140 
125,308 


78,170 
79,182 
79,550 
79,890 
80,120 
79 ,570 
80,908 


41,640 
42,350 
41,550 
42,070 
41,640 


118, 600 
117,070 
114,550 
116,660 
114,710 


194,950 
194,810 
195,440 
197,650 
197,770 


108,830 
109,350 
110,800 
111,260 
111,620 


65,680 
64,820 
63,750 
65,270 
64,850 


240,730 
241,310 
241,130 
243,970 
243,650 


216,040 
216,170 
215,900 
218,810 
217,880 


1,620 
2,510 
3,510 
4,050 
5,040 


81,640 
82,310 
83,360 
83,670 
84, 460 


» Preliminary. 

1 Represents all commercial and savings banks, Federal Reserve 
Banks, Postal Savings System, and Treasury currency funds (the 
= ro Treasury currency account, and Exchange Stabiliza- 
tion un 

£Exciudes interbank time deposits; U. S. Treasury’s time de- 
— open account and deposits of Postal Savings System in 
anks. 

ina to June 30, 1947, includes-a small amount of demand de- 
posits. 

‘Demand deposits other than interbank and U. S. Govt., less 
cash items reported as in process of collection. 


NoTE.—For description of statement and back figures, see 
BULLETIN for January 1948, pp. 24-32. The composition of a few 
items differs slightly from the description in the BULLETIN article ; 
stock of Federal Reserve Banks held by member banks is included 
in other securities and in capital and miscellaneous accounts, net, 
and balances of the Postal Savings System and the Exchange 
Stabilization Fund with the U. S. Treasury are netted against 
capital and miscellaneous accounts, net, instead of against U. S. 
Govt. deposits and Treasury cash. Total deposits and currency 
shown in the monthly Chart Book excludes foreign bank deposits, 
net, and Treasury cash. Except on call dates, figures are rounded 
to nearest $100 million and may not add to the totals. 


5Seasonally adjusted series begin in 1947 and are available 
only for last Wednesday of the month. Seasonal adjustment fac- 
tors have been revised for the period 1950 to date. For back 
figures, see this BULLETIN, pp. 828-829. 


Total 
capital | Num- 
ac- ber of 
counts | banks 
| Time 
| 
9,874 8,194 | 15,035 
10,982 8,414 | 14,826 
Bg 14,065 10,542 | 14,553 
13,033 11,948 | 14,714 
on ae 14,039 13,837 | 14,650 
ond 16,811 17,270 | 14,367 
’ 16,646 18,112 | 14,243 
1956—May 30...... 
13 ,690 18,710 | 14,218 
15,242 18,811 | 14,206 
14,460 18,960 | 14,207 
Oct. 31 500 15,070 19,210 | 14,206 
14 17,595 19,249 | 14,167 
1957—Jan. 30?....... 
14,180 19,340 | 14,163 
14,280 19,480 | 14,158 
14,480 19,520 | 14,160 
rer 21,120 14, 430 19.570 | 14,15 
May 207... 21/300 pod 
13,670 19,690 | 14,145 
—— 
er 
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Bank 
Advertising 


‘i charts on this page are based 
on the data assembled by the 
American Bankers Association’s 
Advertising Department for its 12th 
annual survey of bank advertising. 
The full report of this study ap- 
peared in March 1957 BANKING. The 
emphasis chart indicates the over- 
whelming stress placed on agressive 
advertising to sell savings and 
thrift. The chart of comparative ad- 
vertising expenditures for 1957 re- 
veals an overall budget of $100,000,- 
000—a continuation of the upward 
trend. Of the reporting banks, 57% 
will spend more than in 1956; 31% 
will spend about the same; while 
only 12% will spend a _ smaller 
amount than last year. 


1957 SERVICE 


1. Savings 

2. Regular checking 

3. Auto loans 

4. Bank by mail 

5. Personal loans 

6. Special checking 

7. Safe deposit 

8. Farm production loans 
9. Repair loans 
10. Mortgage loans 

11. Institutional 
12. Business loans 
13. Farm equipment loans 
14. Trust services 
15. Drive-in 
16. Home appliance loans 
17. Life insurance loans 
18. Free parking 


19. Night depository 
20. Educational 


EMPHASIS CHART 


NUMBER OF MENTIONS IN ORDER OF EMPHASIS 


SERVICES BANKS 
WILL EMPHASIZE 
IN 1957 


Figures givea indicate total number of banks 
which will give first, second or third emphasis 
to that particular service in 1957. 


Total he 

Bonds, | 
U. 


includ 
the 19 
and f 
other 


COMPARISON OF ESTIMATED ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
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Com mon T ru st Fu n d S From the Federal Reserve Bulletin 


for June 1957 


INVESTMENT HOLDINGS, PURCHASES, AND SALES OF COMMON TRUST FUNDS, 19561 


(Dollar amounts in millions) 


Holdings, at end of 1956 
purchases roceeds from 
Type of holding? At market As percentage and other sales and At market As percentage 
i 


value of total acquisitions redemptions value total 


100.0 
37.2 


Total holdings (including principal cash) $1,868 .7 100. $357 .6 $244.9 
Bonds, notes, and certificates—total 38. 


U. S. Government—total 
Marketable, maturing: 
One year or less 
After one year 
Nonmarketable 


~ 
x 
~ 
> 
~ 


® 


State and political subdivision 


Domestic corporate—total 
Manufacturing 
Public utility 
Railroad 


to ~ on 


Preferred stocks—total 
Manufacturing 
Public utility 
Railroad 


~ 


- 
~ 
S 


Common stocks—total 
Manufacturing 
Public utility 
Financial 


ve OF 


ROOROWH 


Savings accounts 


= 


Principal cash 


‘Survey of common trust funds operated under Sec. 17(c) of Regulation at proceeds realized. Conversions and exchanges of securities are treated 
F of Board of Governors. Except for funds that reported as of a as sales of securities surrendered and purchases of securities received. 
January 1956 valuation date in the 1955 Survey and funds beginning Stock rights held at beginning or end of reporting period are included 
operation during 1956, data are for 12 months; terminal dates range in appropriate investment category at market value. Proceeds from sales 
from Oct. 1, 1956, through Dec. 31, 1956. The 1955 figures shown above of such rights are included in proceeds from sales of securities during 
include data for funds excluded from end-of-period figures published in period. Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 
the 1955 Survey (funds in operation less than 12 months on Jan. 31, 1956, 8Quasi-Government agencies, and Canadian government and corpora- 
and funds in United States possessions) and minor statistical revisions. tions. 

Nonmarketable U. S. Government securities are valued at cost and ‘Less than .05 of one percent. 
other holdings at market value. Purchases are shown at cost and sales 5Less than $50,000. 


STATE DISTRIBUTION OF COMMON TRUST FUNDS, BY TYPE, 19561 


Number of funds Number of funds 


Special Special 
State, with year of sified | Diver- State, with year of sified | Diver- 
legalization of common discre- sified |- Discre- legalization of common discre- sified Discre- 
trust funds tionary | legal | tionary | Legal trust funds ; tionary | legal | tionary | Legal 


40 States, incl. D C. and 
156 New Hampshire (1953) 
New Jersey (1945) 
New York (1937) 
North Carolina (1939) 
North Dakota (1955)........ 


Ohio (1943) 

Oklahoma (1949) 

Oregon (1951) 

Pennsylvania (1939)......... 
Rhode Island (1956) 


South Carolina (1955) 
Tennessee (1953) 

Texas (1947) 

Utah (1951) 

Vermont (1983)............. 


Virginia (1944) 
Washington (1943) 
West Virginia (1943) 
Wisconsin (1943)... 


Hawaii (1947) 


Connecticut (1943 
Delaware 

Dist, of Columbia (1949) 
Florida (1941) 


to to 


crit 


See Table 1, note 1. 2By court decision; legislation was enacted in 1955. 
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Banks Are People 


indeed! For in- 


HEY ARE, 
[stance 
A power failure in the highly 
mechanized bank had sent the tran- 
sit and bookkeeping departments 
back to the dusty, rusty check proc- 
essing equipment of a less electrical 
age. Volunteers from here, there, 
and everywhere around the big shop 
pitched in and, working through the 
night, sorted the half million accu- 
mulated items. When the current 
was restored, some 24 hours later, 
operations at New York’s Hanover 
Bank were up to date.* 

President R. E. McNeill, Jr., in a 
memo to the staff, neatly stated the 
“banks are people” idea. The emer- 
gency, he said, had made “some- 
thing clear that we must never for- 


*See “The Power Failed, But the People 
Didn’t,” page 6. 


JOHN L. COOLEY 


get—the more dependent we become 
on machinery to handle our in- 
creased volume of transactions, the 
more important becomes human in- 
telligence and cooperation. Once 
again,” he added, “it is evident that 
the people of Hanover make Han- 
over the bank it is.” 

Perhaps you’re saying: “That’s 
fine—but the folks in our bank 
would have done the same thing.” 
The answer is: “You’re so right!” 
Banking, basically a service busi- 
ness, is itself built on the service of 
men and women whose loyalty is an 
asset that has yet to appear on a 
formal balance sheet. 


600,000 Bankers 


The American banks are 600,000 
people—people of all ages, all de- 
grees of experience, potential, and 


ambitions; intelligent, purposeful, 
resourceful people whose responsi- 
bility, by and large, is far greater 
than that of most personnel groups, 
They are people who want to get 
ahead—and do. 

They get ahead because, for one 
reason, there are many opportuni- 
ties. Banking, with 100,000 officers, 
needs 5,000 new ones a year. And 
the day you read this, three banks 
will require new presidents. 

It’s estimated that 55% of the 
people in banks are women. They 
account for two-thirds of the total 
clerical staff and 10% of the official 
staff. Girls were “in banking” be- 
fore World War II, but their nun- 
ber, at officers’ desks as well as in 
clerical spots, greatly increased 
while the men were otherwise en- 
gaged. That trend continues. 
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A Nonstatistical Look at 


Banking’s Greatest Asset 


On a national basis the turnover 
of bank staffs is around 25%. That 
figure is too high for many banks, 
especially in the smaller communi- 
ties, and it may be too low for 
others. But, if the average seems a 
bit tall, remember a few facts—no- 
tably, the percentage of women in 
banking. Girls get married, you 
know—they set up homes and have 
babies; indeed, pregnancy is the 
chief reason for women’s resigna- 
tions. 


Bank People and 
the Electronic Age 


What about automation, mecha- 
nization, push-button banking? How 
will the new machinery of the Elec- 
tronic Age affect the people who 
work in banks? 

We asked the A.B.A. Bank Per- 
sonnel Administration Department 
that one, and were told by Director 
George B. Ward: 

“The expansion of banking in re- 
cent years, resulting from new ser- 
vices and incident to the booming 
economy, has required 25,000 more 
bank people annually. And _ this, 
mind you, at a time when mechaniza- 
tion was already making progress. 

“It’s inevitable that the need for 
people will continue. As banking 
keeps pace with the national growth, 
and provides still more services to 
more customers, bank staffs must 
continue to grow, regardless of the 
work done by machines. 

“So—don’t sell a bank job short 
just because of electronics!” 


Special Skills Needed 


Automation raises another point 
—one that’s important to bank staff- 
ers. The new equipment promised 
for banking (some of it’s already 
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here) will require specially selected 
and trained people to do the pro- 
graming that is the essential pre- 
liminary to the machines’ operation. 


Skill, adaptability, ingeniousness, 
accuracy, common sense are among 
the characteristics that will be 
scanned carefully by personnel offi- 
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cers when they pick the men and 
women who will do the thinking for 
the marvelous but still insentient 
giants which are to be the chore 
boys of banking. 

Automation requires a highly 
skilled, highly trained work force. 
One expert in this field, Forde 
Steele, has said: 

“The challenge to a bank is to 
create a nucleus of experienced em- 
ployees which will serve as a meth- 
ods or electronics staff. In the larger 
banks the electronics staff will prob- 
ably be part of the methods or plan- 
ning group. In the smaller banks, 
this nucleus will probably be com- 
posed of the chief operating officer 


and two or three of his chief assis- 
tants, spending only a portion of 
their time on this job. 

“It is easier,” says Mr. Steele, “to 
train people in the application of 
electronics than it is to teach them 
the infinite variety of policies which 
make up the operation of the bank.” 


“Everybody Goes to School" 


Preparation for jobs at or ap- 
proaching the policy-making level, 
or for that “better job’ everybody 
wants, is available to a greater de- 
gree in banking than in almost any 
other business. In addition to on- 
the-job training, many “outside” 
facilities are ready for the banker. 


If you say that nearly every 
banker goes to school these days, 
you’re not too far out on the limb, 
Enrolments for study courses of. 
fered by that pioneer of banking 
education in this country, the Amer. 
ican Institute of Banking, are ap. 
proaching 80,000, the highest in 
A.LB.’s 57 years. And everybody 
has heard of the long list of bankers 
who apply for registration at each 
summer session of The Graduate 
School of Banking, which can take 
just over 1,000 students. 

The other big national and sec- 
tional educational programs for 
bankers are crowded, too: the School 
of Banking at the University of Wis- 
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consin; the Pacific Coast School of 
Banking; the School of Banking of 
the South; the School of Financial 
Public Relations; the School of Mort- 
gage Banking; the NABAC School 
for Bank Auditors and Comptrol- 
lers; the School of Consumer Bank- 
ing. 

Too numerous for mention are the 
conferences, of varying duration but 
mostly short, on agricultural credit, 
bank operations and management, 
trust service, instalment credit, in- 
yestments, general banking, courses 
for junior bankers. Many of these 
are under the auspices of the state 
bankers associations; most of them 
are in cooperation with a college or 
university which provides campus 
facilities. 


Recruitment 


Staff people come and go in the 
banking business, as in any other, 
and to keep even with or ahead of 
that 25% average turnover banks 
must recruit rather actively. In- 
deed, the enlistment of capable 
young people, either as replacements 
or to take care of the increasing 
volume of business, has become a 
job in itself in large banks. 

Efforts to interest college gradu- 
ates in bank careers have been or- 
ganized into the “College Day” pro- 
gram described in the July issue of 
BANKING; but that’s only part of 
the story: Many banks recruit reg- 
ularly and actively on the campuses, 
sometimes going to far places in 
search of potential bankers. 

However, it has been suggested 
that banks could do still more in 
this direction. College deans and 
placement officers have offered the 
opinion that more information about 
the business be made available to 
undergraduates. 

But the high school is still the 
prime source of personnel. Granted 
that the banks are looking to the 
colleges for many of their execu- 
tives, there is still plenty of oppor- 
tunity for the high school graduate 
who will take advantage of the self- 
improvement programs available in 
banking. 

Many banks train school kids dur- 
ing vacations or part-time, hoping 
they'll like banking and decide to 
stick when their student days are 
over, Interest is also aroused by 
Means of today’s imaginative, con- 
structive school relations programs 
—bankers talk in the classrooms, 
classes tour the banks. Films pre- 
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pared by the A.B.A. and other or- 
ganizations are helpful, too. And 
every now and then you hear of a 
bank that gives a piece or two of 
old equipment to a school for use by 
the business course pupils. Here’s a 
gesture of goodwill, sure enough. 
And it may also be the means of 
training future employees. 


Salaries 


Generally speaking, bank salaries 
are on the local level. To compete 
in today’s job market—and it’s long 
been a job applicant’s market— 
banks must at least meet the pay 
checks distributed by the other em- 
ployers of the community. It may be 
fairly said that, as bank earnings 
have risen, salaries have risen, too. 

Dr. Frank S. Endicott of North- 
western University, whose outstand- 
ing study, “College Men in Bank- 
ing,” attracted wide attention when 
published last June by this maga- 
zine, reported, readers will recall, 
that the average monthly starting 
figures for college men from the 
1957 classes were $327 for banks 
with deposits under $100,000,000; 
$328 for banks from $100,000,000 to 
$200,000,000; $341 from $200,000,- 
000 to $500,000,000; and $373 for 
the very largest banks. In banks 


with deposits under $200,000,000, he 
said, the average college graduate 
hired 10 years ago now earns about 
$733 monthly. In banks above that 
volume the figure is $863, compared 
with about $768 paid to their coun- 
terparts in larger corporations. 

In bank advertising and public re- 
lations the “banks are people” note 
is predominant today. Merchandis- 
ing techniques, borrowed from re- 
tailing and adapted to the uses of 
financial service, stimulate the in- 
terests of men and women. 


Services, Too 


The humanness of today’s bank 
(see “Bankers Are Like Anybody 
Now, Only Friendlier,’’ by Mort 
Weisinger, page 62) is evident in 
the newer services which the popu- 
lar magazines feature now and then. 
It’s apparent also in the effects of 
customer relations programs for 
bank staffs, which build good busi- 
ness manners—and good business. 

And surely today’s bank architec- 
ture meets people on familiar, infor- 
mal terms. 

Yes, banks are people, and they 
know it! They also know that the 
public will go where it’s invited and 
where it’s sure of being treated like 
—well, like people. 
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Bankers Are Like Anybody Now, 


MORT WEISINGER 


cently, when a Jewish congrega- 

tion found itself temporarily 
without a synagogue due to a build- 
ing problem, members were invited 
to hold services in the local branch 
of the Bankers Trust Company. In 
New York City last summer, when 
survivors of the sunken Andrea 
Doria arrived, many were met at the 
pier by bank employees with loans 
to pay for lodging and clothes. And 
in Washington, D. C., last December, 
when a bank announced it would 
handle renewal of auto licenses at 
no charge, its nearby rival countered 
by offering free help in filling out 
income tax forms. 

These are only a few of the count- 
less extracurricular courtesies being 
performed by banks today in their 
revolution against old-fashioned 
hard-eyed customer relations. To 
pull in the savings they need to 
make funds available for loans, 
banks are now selling their services 
to the public with the showmanship 


I Little Neck, Long Island, re- 


of old-time religion. Today’s banker 
is a helpful merchant of goodwill, as 
friendly as the neighborhood drug- 
gist and sincerely interested in show- 
ing the community that the modern 
bank has a heart as big as a vault. 
Many a banker of a generation ago 
would have gasped at the salesman- 
ship being practiced, but he could 
not discount its effectiveness. 


"Humanization" 


The new age of bank “humaniza- 
tion” is also transforming the in- 
dustry’s grim marble mausoleums 
into cheerful structures of shimmer- 
ing glass and aluminum. Lobbies, 
too, are being glorified, via the wall- 
to-vault wizardry of expert interior 
decorators. The new look features 
artistic murals, luminous ceilings, 
eye-pleasing floral arrangements, and 
piped-in background music. 

“The function of today’s bank,” 
says Adolf Lancken Muller, leading 
architect in this field, “is to adver- 


tise its services and create an invit- 
ing atmosphere that increases busi- 
ness.” All around the land, banks 
are taking this facelifting philosophy 
seriously. In New York City, Manu- 
facturers Trust won front-page pub- 
licity by erecting a spectacular 5- 
story “Glass Bank” on Fifth Avenue. 
An ultra-modern new branch of the 
Bank of Virginia commands atten- 
tion with an aesthetic roof com- 
posed of 9 arches. The new building 
of The Bank of the Southwest in 
Houston has a feature irresistible to 
Texans—it boasts the biggest bank- 
ing room in the world. 


Services, Services, Services 


Today many banks dispense post- 
age stamps and airline tickets, per- 
mit free use of adding machines, 
notarize legal papers, assist custom- 
ers in making microfilm copies of 
vital records. They appeal to women 
by having free weight-scales in the 
lobby, lollipops for Junior, free tu- 


American National Bank of Fort Lauderdale provides a unique service: dock-side bank- 


ing facilities for mariners’ money 
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Only Friendlier 


lip bulbs for the customer’s flower 
bed. A Long Island bank maintains 
an outside “garden-bank” window 
on a covered veranda for women with 
baby carriages or in shorts or swim 
suits. A large southern bank pro- 
vides an automatic time-of-day 
telephone service that handles 50,- 
000 calls a day and requires 42 lines. 

Instead of the old 9 A.M.-to-3 P.M. 
banking hours, many banks now 
stay open 12 hours, or open up one 
evening a week. And they are putting 
up branches and drive-in facilities 
wherever possible. The Community 
National Bank in Pontiac, Mich., 
has a curbside cage that rises like 
a freight elevator out of the side- 
walk and drops back after banking 
hours. Other banks, in traffic-con- 
gested areas, are using ingenious 
curbside TV “snorkel” windows. Now 
blossoming out in many communi- 
ties, these snorkel units, located 
two or three blocks, if permitted, 
from the parent bank on quiet side 
streets, serve as miniature branch 
offices. Vandalproof, the snorkel de- 
vice enables the customer at his 
wheel and the teller in his bank to 
communicate with each other by a 
2-way TV system while underground 
Pheumatic tubes whisk cash and 
papers back and forth. 

The Great Neck, Long Island, 
Central Bank and Trust Co., fea- 
tures a teller’s booth in its parking 
lot; before the motorist has pre- 
sented his passbook, an automatic 
turntable spins his car around so 
that backing up is unnecessary. In 
Florida the American National Bank 
of Fort Lauderdale has dock-side 
Service which caters to seagoing sav- 
fs. In 11 states, fleets of bullet- 
Proof trailer-banks run weekly 
Toutes rounding up deposits from 
tural communities too small to 
Maintain their own banks. In Ari- 
wna, a “fly-in” bank offers rooftop 
Parking to accommodate clients who 
‘ommute by helicopter. 

“What you’re seeing in banks to- 
day,” says Fred F. Florence, presi- 
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Author Weisinger’s thesis is 


that “‘the modern bank has 


a heart as big as a vault” 


dent of Republic National Bank in 
Dallas, Texas, “is exactly what 
you’ve been seeing in alert stores 
for years. We must be as aggressive 
as the rest of the American econ- 
omy.” 


Seek New Business 


The bankers’ scramble for new 
business uses even the give-away. 
Last year Brooklyn’s Lincoln Sav- 
ings Bank gave two reserved seats 
for the Dodgers’ opening game to 
anyone starting a $10 account. A 
New England bank woos newlyweds’ 
nest eggs by issuing them a pass- 
book showing $2 (the price of the 
marriage license) credited to their 
joint account. In many communities 
a Welcome Wagon hostess surprises 
newcomers with a passbook showing 
a small sum credited to their ac- 
count, compliments of a neighbor- 
hood bank. 

“With today’s competition for the 
consumers’ dollars, banks can’t wait 
for business to come to them,” says 
Erle Cocke, president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. “Besides 
expanding facilities to meet new 
needs, banks must do everything 
they can to let the public know 
about these services.” 


Employees as Solicitors 


Behind the scenes, many banks 
are enlisting the aid of all personnel, 
from doorman to president, to sell 
their services. Employees who can 
bring in strangers, friends, or rela- 
tives with new business win “points” 
which can be redeemed for refrigera- 
tors, TV sets, even mink coats. An 
Ohio firm which calls itself a ‘“mer- 
chandise incentive agency” does a 
landslide business executing these 
campaigns for scores of banks in the 
country. A plumber who walked into 
a Pennsylvania bank to repair a 


faulty pipe was buttonholed by a 
bank maintenance man who sold him 
on having his union’s dormant 
funds transferred into a savings ac- 
count, by pointing out that the un- 
ion’s treasury would be enriched by 
compound interest dividends. For 
this friendly persuasion the employee 
won his wife a diamond ring. When 
employees of the Crocker-Anglo Na- 
tional Bank in San Francisco caught 
the prize fever they racked up over 
$20,000,000 worth of new business 
in 10 weeks. Altogether, recent in- 
centive campaigns in 66 banks have 
resulted in a dollar volume of $350,- 
000,000. 

Bankers stay awake nights dream- 
ing up lobby spectaculars to entice 
people through their doors. A bank 
in Andersonville, S. C., displays 
shiny new models of the latest agri- 
cultural implements, strategically lo- 
cated next to its credit department. 
Farmers browse, then borrow the 
funds to finance these labor-saving 
devices. Banks in the cattle belt fea- 
ture huge Translux screens on which 
are projected Kodachromes that il- 
lustrate the newest technique for 
upgrading livestock. 

Scores of banks invite customers 
to view color television in their air- 
conditioned lounges. Big-screen TV 
lured hundreds of New Yorkers into 
the lobby of Manhattan Savings for 
the World Series last year. Recently 
when one midwestern bank was 
tuned in on a ball game that 
stretched into extra innings, officials 
kept the doors open three hours 
past closing time, treated the fans 
to sandwiches and soft drinks. 


Financial Floor Show 


Perhaps the financial floor show 
with the longest run is in New 
York City—the Chase National 
Bank’s money museum, a fabulous 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 125) 
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Banks 


re 


Buildings 


One thing only is sure—as the public’s needs 

and tastes undergo changes, so will bank design 

change. And plans will be made then, as now, to ac- 

commodate efficiently and pleasantly the evergrowing 

volume of business which follows upon banking’s ever- 
growing list of services to the public. 


H” will the bank of the future look? 


Banking has more than $2-billion invested in its 
buildings—and here is the most easily recognizable 
evidence of banking progress. 


Big or small, elaborate or plain, today’s banks are 
designed for better, speedier, friendlier service. The 
drive-in is, of course, the biggest single development, 
and some banks have installed walk-up windows, snor- 
kel units, 24-hour drive-in depositories. But colonial or 
modern—exterior design is dictated only by surround- 
ings—the interior blends good decoration with efficiency 
in operation. 


BANKING presents in these pages a sampling which 
shows how bank architecture has kept pace with chang- 
ing times and changing concepts. 


Citizens Fidelity and Trust Co., Louisville, claims the first 
prefab bank erected in this country 


Fulton National Bank’s fine building in Atlanta has drive 
in service, a garage for 200 cars, the latest in employee 
facilities as well as those for public and correspondents 


Morristown (N.J.) Trust Company’s colonial structure fits 
it’s location. Notice big parking area 
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Fall River (Mass.) National Bank managed to build a Citizens and Manufacturers National Bank, Waterbury, 
drive-in which measures only 10 x 6 Conn., put a drive-in in small space with automatic turntable 


Broward National 

Bank, Ft. Lau- 

derdale, Fla., has 

8 drive-in win- 

dows housed in 
4 “islands” 


With no space for a drive-in, First National Bank of Lubbock, Texas, installed three disappearing elevator units at the curb. 
Note that one is fully lowered, one is part way lowered, other is in place to do business 
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This attractive interior is at the new Princeton (W. Va.) Groton (Conn.) Bank and Trust Company features wall. 
Bank and Trust Company paper mural depicting Mystic, Conn., seaport 


Brand new drive-in of Bank of Maysville, Ky., utilizes Limited drive-in space led to use of automatic turntable 
stately design suitable to its location in Chicago’s National Bank of Hyde Park 


Wellfleet (Mass.) Savings Bank’s building is highly suited Jenkintown (Pa.) Bank & Trust Co. services commuter 
to its Cape Cod location at this railroad station branch 
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This handsome banking room is that of Indiana National Main banking floor of Dollar Savings Bank, New York, 
Bank in Indianapolis is spacious, has lighted ceiling 


First National Bank of Sayville, N. J., 
used this trailer while new branch was 


being built 


gordenTown AVE. fF 


New Chase Manhattan Building now 

being built in New York City closes a 

street but adds public areas on two 
levels 


Manchester Bank of St. Louis has two 
‘up windows, right, also seven 
drive-ins 
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Monetary Restraint 
and Bank Credit 


Survey Reveals Effects of Monetary Policy 


on Bank Lending and Investment Policies 


E. SHERMAN ADAMS 


Dr. ADAMS is deputy manager of 
the American Bankers Association 
in charge of the Department of 
Monetary Policy and of the Eco- 
nomic Policy Commission. He is di- 
rector of The Graduate School of 
Banking. 

Additional copies of this article, 
in reasonable quantities, can be ob- 
tained by writing to the Department 
of Monetary Policy, American Bank- 
ers Association, 12 East 86th Street, 
New York, 16, N. Y. 


UST how does Federal Reserve 
policy affect bank credit? 
This question is significant 
not only to banks and bank custom- 
ers but to our entire economy. Mon- 
etary policy is currently being at- 
tacked on the ground that it does 
more harm than good. It is impor- 
tant, therefore, to examine carefully 
just what effects it does have. 

In the hope of shedding additional 
light on this subject, the Department 
of Monetary Policy of the American 
Bankers Association has conducted 
a survey among commercial bankers 
in all parts of the country. Partici- 
pating in the survey were more than 
1,400 banks whose combined assets 
constitute approximately two-thirds 
of the total assets of all commercial 
banks. Altogether the replies pre- 
sent a revealing picture of the 


changes that have been taking place 
in bank credit and the reasons for 
them. 

It should be emphasized that this 
survey dealt primarily with bank- 
ing. At times, of course, the indirect 
impact of Federal Reserve policy on 
nonbank credit may be even more 
significant than its effect on bank 
credit. Also, the influence of mone- 
tary policy extends beyond the 
realm of credit and affects the ex- 
pectations and plans of businessmen 
and consumers. 

Nevertheless, the banking system 
does happen to be the mechanism 
through which Federal Reserve pol- 
icy operates in the first instance. 
Also, bank credit is usually more 
subject to expansion and contrac- 
tion than nonbank credit and has di- 
rect effects upon the nation’s money 
supply. What happens to bank 
credit is highly important, there- 
fore, even though it is only part of 
a large and complicated picture. 


Accent on Money Supply 


Before examining the results of 
our survey, a few words might be 
said about what the Federal Reserve 
authorities have been trying to ac- 
complish and how they have pro- 
ceeded. 

During a boom, the principal aim 
of the monetary authorities is to 


The National 


try to prevent spending from accel- 
erating more rapidly than the out- 
put of goods. This is obviously a 
difficult assignment, especially when 
wages are being boosted faster than 
production. Federal Reserve policy 
does not have much influence on 
wage rates nor on the rapidity with 
which money already in existence is 
spent. It can, however, exert con- 
siderable influence on the money 
supply, notably on the volume of 
demand deposits at commercial 
banks. 

The mechanics of regulating the 
money supply are essentially quite 
simple. Through their open-market 
operations in Government securities, 
the Reserve authorities can pretty 
effectively control the volume of the 
reserves that member banks are re- 
quired by law to maintain against 
their deposits in the form of bal- 
ances at Federal Reserve banks. 
This restricts the ability of the 
banking system to expand its de- 
posits and hence its total loans and 
investments. 


Changes in Bank Investments 


The effects of monetary policy are 
transmitted to nonbank lenders and 
investors primarily through the 
Government securities market. When 
banks meet with strong demands for 
loans and when monetary policy lim- 
its the extent to which they can in- 
crease their total loans and invest- 
ments, they are confronted with the 
necessity of reducing their invest- 
ments if they are to meet the credit 
needs of their customers. The se 
curities liquidated by the banking 
system—mostly Government obliga- 
tions—obviously must be acquired 
by nonbank investors, and this ab- 
sorbs funds that might otherwise be 
spent or loaned for other purposes. 

This is precisely what has been 
happening over the past two and 4 
half years. The monetary author!- 
ties have concentrated their atten- 
tion primarily on restricting the in- 
crease in. demand deposits. Conse 
quently, the big expansion that has 
taken place in bank loans has bee 
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financed largely by a reduction in 
pank holdings of Government secur- 
ities. The chief aim of monetary 
policy has clearly not been to clamp 
down on banking lending but rather 
to force the banks to liquidate Gov- 
ernments to offset the effect of loan 
expansion on the money supply. 

In other words, monetary policy 
has operated primarily through its 
effects on bank investment policies. 
Instead of being buyers of Govern- 
ment securities, as they had been 
during 1954, the banks became sell- 
ers on balance on a large scale. 

They also shifted from a policy of 
lengthening the maturities of their 
holdings in 1954 to a policy of con- 
fining almost all of their new pur- 
chases to short-term issues. About 
90% of the banks replying to our 
survey reported that they had not 
purchased any medium or long-term 
Government bonds to speak of over 
the past year. About two-thirds of 
them indicated that their purchases 
of municipal securities had also been 
limited to short maturities. 

These changes in bank investment 
policies are the natural result of 
insistent demands for bank credit 
plus a monetary policy aimed at 
avoiding inflation of the money sup- 
ply. They have clearly had an im- 
portant impact on credit conditions 
generally, especially in the invest- 
ment markets. 


Changes in 
Bank Lending Policies 


In addition to these effects on 
bank investments, bank lending pol- 
ities have been affected as well. An 
ABA. survey conducted late in 
1955* revealed that about two- 
thirds of all banks had tended to 
become somewhat more cautious in 
their lending operations during that 
year. This tendency, however, was 
very moderate. 

Our recent survey indicates that 
almost 80% of all commercial banks 
have become more selective in their 


See “Monetary Policy and the Present 
Credit Situation” in the November, 1955 
of BANKING. Reprints are available 

on request. 
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lending policies since that time and 
that this shift has been definitely 
stronger than during the earlier pe- 
riod. As Table I shows, this has 
been particularly true for medium- 
sized and large banks, especially the 
latter. 

The main reasons for this tight- 
ening of bank lending are clear. 
With loans expanding and deposit 
volume held down, banks’ ratios of 
loans to deposits have risen sharply. 
This has caused more and more 
banks, especially over the past year, 
to feel that they were approaching 
a loaned-up position. In some of the 
larger centers, New York in par- 
ticular, loan demands have been ex- 
ceptionally strong and at the same 
time many large corporations have 
drawn down their balances to take 
advantage of the increasingly at- 
tractive returns available in the 
short-term money market. As a re- 
sult, some of the larger banks have 
been caught in a squeeze of rapidly 
rising loans and declining deposits. 


Of the bankers replying to our 
survey who indicated that they have 
adopted more conservative policies, 
44% mentioned this decline in bank 
liquidity as being one of the chief 
reasons. Other factors mentioned as 
having importantly affected lending 
policies were as follows: 

“Concern over economic trends”... 44% 

“Desire to cooperate with Federal 
Reserve policy” 

“Decline in bond prices” 

Here is a sampling of the replies: 

From Iowa: “Loan demand with- 
out an increase in deposits. In fact, 
some decrease in deposits.” 

From Pennsylvania: “Strong 
loan demand requires some ration- 
ing of credit.” 

From Michigan: ‘More than nor- 
mal amount of applications permits 
selection.” 

From Ohio: “Heavy demand sug- 
gests careful screening to avoid 
lending on deferable propositions.” 

Another from Ohio: “Desire to 
keep bank sound.” 


TABLE I—BANK LENDING HAS BECOME MORE SELECTIVE 


Percentages of banks reporting that since 1955 their lending policies (a) have 
become more selective; (b) are unchanged; or (c) have become more liberal 
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From Texas: ‘Drought over long 
period over our trade area.” 

From California: “Not enough de- 
posits.” 

Banks have tightened their lend- 
ing policies in a considerable variety 
of ways. About two-thirds of the 
banks that have become more se- 
lective, state that this has involved 


stricter credit review. Other re- 
spects in which banks have modified 
their practices are as follows: 
“More consideration of past rela- 

tion with loan applicants”.. 57% 
“Willingness of applicants to 

maintain good balances”.... 
“Faster repayment schedules”... 
“Sealing down of loan requests”’. . 


42% 
38% 
25% 


TABLE II—REPORT ON AVAILABILITY OF BANK CREDIT 


Percentage distribution of answers by banks as to how they would characterize 


the availability of bank credit in their respective localities 


ALL BANKS 


READILY 
AVAILABLE 


SOMEWHAT 
TIGHT 


CLASSIFIED BY AMOUNT OF DEPOSITS 
1d 10° $800 


Here is a fairly representative re. 
port from the chairman of a Wis. 
consin bank: “Our main objectives 
during this period have been to up- 
grade the quality of our loans, to 
service old customers and to im- 
prove related balances.”’ 


Significance of 
Stricter Lending 


How much significance should be 
attached to these changes in bank 
lending policies? 

For one thing, the impact of 
strong demands for bank credit on 
a restricted supply has naturally re- 
sulted in some rise in bank lending 
rates. However, bankers report that 
this increase in the cost of borrow- 
ing has had but little effect on credit 
cemands. Less than 1% of the banks 
replying state that the rise in lend- 
ing rates has discouraged their cus- 
tomers from borrowing “to an ap- 
preciable degree.” 

Forty-two percent indicate “very 
little” effect and 57% say that it had 
no effect at all. 

More important has been the ef- 
fect on the availability of bank 
credit. Even in this respect, the re- 
plies reveal that the degree to 
which bank credit generally has 
tightened has been much less than 
is widely believed. Table II presents 
the distribution of answers received 
to the question: “How would you 
characterize the availability of bank 
credit in your locality?” This tabu- 
lation shows a close correlation, of 
course, with Table I but indicates 
that despite the trend toward 
greater selectivity, bank credit is 
still quite readily available to most 
bank customers, except at a com- 
paratively small number of the 
large money market banks. 

A number of bankers differenti- 
ated between the availability of 
credit for short-term and for long- 
term purposes. A big New York 
bank commented: “‘We are not con- 
scious of the inability of any credit- 
worthy customer of ours to obtain 
credit for its legitimate seasonal 

The point at which the 
over-all tightness of the credit situa- 
tion becomes most apparent is the 
requests we receive from customers 
and others for intermediate and 
term loans to finance capital expan- 
sion programs which would normally 
be supplied by insurance companies 
and other long-term lenders.” 

As another approach to apprals- 
ing the significance of stricter lend- 
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ing policies, our survey contained 
this question: “To what extent has 
this greater selectivity actually 
curbed the increase in your loans 
since 1955?” Two-thirds of all 
panks with deposits under $500-mil- 
lion, answered “‘hardly at all,’’ and 
most of the remaining third said 
“perhaps 5 to 10%.” Even among 
the largest banks, only a compara- 
tively small minority estimated that 
their loan expansion has been held 
down by more than 10%. 

This is not surprising, of course. 
Bankers properly feel that one of 
their primary responsibilities is to 
meet the legitimate credit needs of 
their communities to the extent that 
they can safely do so. This obliga- 
tion applies particularly to business 
customers who have maintained 
good balances over the years so 
they can borrow when they need to. 
And in many cases, banks have defi- 
nite commitments to lend in the 
form of established lines of credit. 

The fact that bank loans have 
expanded so rapidly is no indication 
that monetary policy has been in- 
effective. Monetary restraint oper- 
ates through many channels be- 
sides bank lending and it would be 
indeed unfortunate if it were to bear 
with undue severity on borrowers 
dependent upon bank credit. 


Various Types of Credit 


This raises the important ques- 
tion, so much discussed of late, as 
to whether monetary policy has se- 
riously affected certain types of 
credit. According to the textbooks, 
one of the virtues of general mone- 
tary controls is that their effects 
are widely diffused throughout the 
economy and that they do not dis- 
criminate severely against particu- 
lar industries or particular groups 
of borrowers. Is this actually the 
case under present-day conditions? 

Our survey did not attempt to 
provide a definite answer to this 
complicated question but it never- 
theless sheds some interesting light 
on it. 

The evidence already presented 
suggests two pertinent conclusions: 
(1) that the effects of monetary 
policy on the customer loan market, 
though bearing more heavily on 
large banks than small, have been 
quite widely diffused throughout the 
banking system, and (2) that while 
the availability of bank credit has 
tightened to some extent, the cus- 
tomer loan market has by no means 
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borne the whole brunt of monetary 
restraint. 

Additional evidence is contained 
in replies to other questions in- 
cluded in the survey. Table III 
shows that the tendency towards 
conservatism is apparent for all 
types of bank loans, with loans to 


agriculture being affected less than 
any other category. As regards this 
last point, a North Dakota banker 
observes: “Our loaning policy does 
not change with the national money 
market. What affects us is local 
crop conditions.” 

This table does indicate, however, 
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TABLE III—HOW POLICY VARIES WITH DIFFERENT TYPES OF LOANS 


Percentage of banks reporting that since 1955 their lending policies, with respect 


to various types of loans, (a) have become more selective; (b) are unchanged; 
or (c) have become more liberal 
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that more banks have slowed down 
on mortgage loans than on other 
types of credit. Here are some typi- 
cal explanations: 

From Delaware: “Savings deposits 
did not increase proportionate to 
mortgages.” 

From Missouri: ‘Real estate loans 
near legal limit.” 

From Indiana: “Decline in bond 
prices made FHA and VA loans un- 
attractive.” 

From Ohio: “Real estate mort- 
gages discouraged because of lack 
of funds for such loans.” 

From New York State: “We de- 
cided on a policy of conserving what 
little available credit we had left for 
business and consumer credit loans 
in preference to real estate loans.” 

From South Carolina: “Our ratio 
of real estate loans is as high as it 
should be.” 

From California: “You can ap- 
preciate our changing view on FHA 
and VA loans as the rate and dis- 
count problems have developed.” 

Another from California: “Un- 
availability of take-out money.” 

On the basis of these and other 
answers, it would seem that there 
have been some very good reasons 
why banks have slowed down their 
mortgage lending. 

How much, if at all, has this con- 
tributed to the decline that has 
taken place this year in residential 
construction? Probably quite little, 
one reason being that commercial 
banks usually account for only 
about one-fifth of total residential 
mortgage lending. 


Other Factors at Work 


Also, of course, other factors have 
been at work as well. Home building 
had been at record levels for sev- 
eral years and some reaction was 
to have been expected. In fact, this 
was clearly foreshadowed by our 
1955 survey. Forty-one percent of 
the bankers participating in that 
survey reported indications that 
easy mortgage credit then available 
from nonbank lenders might, within 
12 months, encourage overbuilding 
of dwelling units in their localities. 

Of the banks replying to our lat- 
est survey, 80% reported some 
slowing down of residential con- 
struction in their localities over the 
past six months. One of the chief 
reasons, according to our respon- 
dents, has been the over-all short- 
age of savings available for mort- 
gages relative to the heavy demand. 
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Just as important, however, in their 
judgment, is the fact that there is 
now less unfilled demand for hous- 
ing. Two other reasons mentioned 
by a great many bankers are the un- 
attractiveness of rates on FHA and 
VA mortgages and high building 
costs. Here are some typical com- 
ments: 

From Michigan: “Demand for new 
homes by people who can afford 
them is somewhat satisfied.” 

From South Carolina: “Our sec- 
tion is well housed.” 

From Ohio: “Market is reaching 
saturation point.” 

From Arizona: 
mortgage money.” 

Frem California: “I firmly be- 
lieve that we are in a buyers’ mar- 
ket for housing for an indefinite 
period.” 


Credit for Small Business 


Another question that has re- 
cently received considerable atten- 
tion is whether tighter credit has 
harmed small business. 

As to this question, it is obviously 
significant that small and medium- 
sized banks, whose business loans 
consist predominantly of credits ex- 
tended to small concerns, have been 
less affected by the tightening of 
credit than the larger banks. Also, 
as already pointed out, the great 
majority of banks, and again espe- 
cially the small and medium-sized 
institutions, report that greater se- 
lectivity has not had much influence 
on the aggregate amount of their 
lending. 

For example, a Maryland banker, 
after stating that all of the four 
small banks in his community are 
still amply liquid, goes on to say: 
“Most of the bank loans in our city 
are to individuals and relatively 
small corporations and no worth- 
while credit is turned down.” A 
medium-sized Florida bank reports: 
“Our bank very seldom has occa- 
sion to change its loan policy... . 
We have always gone a long way to 
help worthy young business in this 
area in which we feel the manage- 
ment is competent.” 

In addition, five out of every six 
bankers participating in our survey 
who lend to both small and large 
concerns, stated that stricter credit 
review does not tend to curtail 
their lending to small business more 
than to large corporations. A num- 
ber of bankers pointed out that 
there is frequently a tendency in 
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the opposite direction of giving spe. 
cial consideration to loan applica. 
tions from small companies. 

For instance, a Southern banker 
writes: “We have gone the other 
way. Our larger borrowers have 
been cut.” A Kentucky banker 
states simply that he “would rather 
lend to small business.” 

Bankers were also asked for their 
judgment as to how many small 
business firms in their localities are 
suffering from inability to obtain 
as much credit as they really de- 
serve. Less than 2% of the respon- 
dents answered “quite a number”; 
27% said “relatively few”; and more 
than 71% reported “very few, if 
any.” 

The over-all conclusion would 
seem to be that the tightening of 
bank credit has not borne with un- 
due severity on small business. 


The Outlook for 
Bank Credit 


What of the future? If the boom 
continues, how much tighter is bank 
credit likely to become? If the de- 
mand for loans should abate some- 
what, or if credit should become 
really easy, what changes should be 
expected in bank lending and invest- 
ment policies? 

It is interesting to note that when 
we polled banker opinion late in 
1955, about two-thirds of the bank- 
ers felt that Federal Reserve policy 
at that time was “about right” but 
there was a fairly substantial mi- 
nority who expressed the opinion 
that credit policy was “still too 
easy.” Since then, in retrospect, the 
monetary authorities have admitted 
that this minority view was correct 
—in other words, that they were too 
cautious about restraining credit 
during 1955. 

At the present time, however, 
bankers are more nearly unanimous 
in approving Federal Reserve policy. 
Those participating in our latest sur- 
vey were asked for their appraisal 
of Federal Reserve policy over the 
past year from the standpoint of the 
public welfare. Here are the re 
sults: 

“About right” 
“Too restrictive” 
“Too easy” 

No opinion 

This is indeed an impressive el- 
dorsement, especially in view of the 
extent to which monetary policy has 
held down the growth of bank as 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 142) 
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FAILURE LIABILITIES 
Millons of Dollars 
inverted Scale 


AVERAGE HOURS WORKED 
Hours Per Week 


NEW ORDERS - 
DURABLE GOODS 
Billions of Dollars 

Seasonally Adjusted 


INDUSTRIAL STOCK PRICES 
425 Stocks 
1941 - 43=16 


22 COMMODITY PRICES 
1947 - 49=100 


NEW INCORPORATIONS 
Thousands 


SOURCES (top fo bottom): (1) Dun & Bradstreet, (2) Department of Labor, (3) Department of Commerce, 


(4) Standard & Poor's, (5) Department of Labor, (6) Dun & Bradstreet. Adapted by the A.B.A. Research Depa > 
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PROFILE 
Purchasing Power of the Dollar 


(Based on Bureau of Labor Statistics Indexes 


of Wholesale and Consumer Prices) 
1940 = 100 cents 


Year Wholesale Consumer 


1940 100.0 100.0 
1941 90.0 95.3 
1942 79.6 86.0 
1943 76.3 81.0 
1944 75.6 79.8 
1945 74.2 78.0 
1946 64.9 71.8 
1947 53.0 62.8 
1948 49.0 58.3 
1949 51.5 58.9 
1950 49.6 58.3 
1951 44.5 54.0 
1952 45.7 52.8 
1953 46.4 52.4 
1954 46.3 52.2 
1955 46.2 52.3 
1956 44.7 51.6 


Prepared by the Research Council, American Bankers Association. 


SOME FACTORS AFFECTING RESIDENTIAL BUILDING 


PRICES 


(From Federal Reserve Bulletin) 
1947.49 = 100 


WHOLESALE 


CONSUMER 


ALL 
COMMODITIES 


1954 1955 1956 «1957 1954 195519561957 

Bureau of Labor Statistics indexes. ‘Other’ wholesale prices 
exclude processed foods, included in total but not shown 
separately. Monthly figures, latest shown: May for consumer 
prices, and June for wholesale prices. 


Millions 
40 


NUMBER OF MARRIAGES 
TOTAL NUMBER PER YEAR 


Roy Wenzlick and Society for Savings, Cleveland 
74 
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SEASONALLY ADJUSTED ANNUAL RATES 


TOTAL PERSONAL INCOME 


TRANSFER PAYMENTS 
BUSINESS, PROFESSIONAL, AND RENTAL INCOME 


SEASONALLY ADJUSTED ANNUAL RATES 


OISPOSABLE PERSONAL INCOME 


TOTAL PERSONAL CONSUMPTION 
EXPENDITURES 


EXPENDITURES FOR 
NONOURABLE GOODS 


FOR 
OURABLE GOODS 
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FARM PROPRIETORS’ 
INCOME 


PROFILE 


Mion ot of Dollars 
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PROFILE 


ALL ADMINISTRATIONS 
From 1789 to 1945—156 Years 
Totol Tax Collections, $244.1 Billion 
This comparison of Federal expendi- 


dT $1.6 BILLION Per Year tures is from Washington Report, 
published by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States 


TRUMAN ADMINISTRATION 
From 1945 to 1953—7% Years 
Total Tax Collections, $342.2 Billion 


$ 4 4. 2 BILLI ION Per Year 


From 1953 Through Fiscal 1957—41 Years 
Total Tax Collections, $296.3 Billion 


$65.8 BILLION Per Year 


MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY | THURSDAY FRIDAY 
= Food 8% hours 


Recreation 
Housing 1% hours 
7 hours Clothing HOW WE WORK TO BE GOVERNED 
3 hours This chart, prepared by Tax Foundation, Inc., shows how 
the 40-hour week breaks down for an $85-a-week man, 
Medical & and how taxes cost more than any other single item, 
3% hours Personal Care including food. About 12% of the week’s 40 hours go 
2 hours to pay the cost of government 
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SEASONALLY ADJUSTED ANNUAL RATES 


= Billions of Dollars. 


PERSONAL CONSUMPTION 
EXPENDITURES 


GOVERNMENT PURCHASES 
of GOODS and SERVICES 
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The Federal Budget and Debt 


THE Federal budget for the current fiscal year — where the money comes 
from and where it will go—is depicted in its simplest terms in the two charts 
immediately below. The remaining four charts on this page are taken from 
a series used by Under Secretary of the Treasury Burgess in testimony before 
the Senate Finance Committee. See “Washington,” page 85. 


The BUDGET 

Corporation income Taxes DOLLAR Major National Security 
Interest 
Veterans 
Agriculture 
Labor and Welfare 

Where it will go... = rg : Natural Resources 
7¢ General Government 
S9¢ Debt Retirement 
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By Type of Security . By Class of Bank 
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“includes notes originally 14 months or less to maturity. 
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TAXABLE CORPORATE Aca BONDS 
GOVERNMENT BONDS (Moody's) 


“CONSUMERS 


EXPENDITURES 


INVESTMENT’ 
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GOVERNMENT - Federal, State, and Local 
EXPENDITURES FOR EXCESS OF 
GOODS AND SERVICES EXPENDITURES 
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RECEIPTS 
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(LESS TRANSFER PAYMENTS) 


“3951 1952 
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FDIC Chairman Tells 


Why MORE Bank Capital 


Chairman H. Earl Cook of the 

FDIC recently spelled out 
some of his views on why commer- 
cial banks need more capital today. 
Below are given questions put to 
Mr. Cook by Herbert Bratter in 
Washington, and the chairman’s 
replies. 


\ T the request of BANKING, 


Mr. Cook, I know you have dis- 
cussed this subject before, but would 
you mind stating for BANKING 
whether you think the adequacy of 
present capital is a major question in 
commercial banking in this country 
today? 


Without doubt bank capital needs 
our most serious consideration to- 
day. I think we need to use a new 
approach to the subject. Many bank- 
ers feel that the problem has been 
solved, but I don’t agree that it has. 


Well, would you expand on that 
thought? Why do bankers feel that 
way and why do you feel differently? 
Has there been any marked deterio- 
ration in the adequacy of bank capi- 
tal in recent years? 


Not exactly in those terms, per- 
haps. For several years there has 
been a reasonable stability of the 
aggregate capital margin as meas- 
ured by the relationship of total 
capital accounts to total assets. Like- 
wise, the more definitive measures of 
bank capital adequacies—such as the 
capital to risk assets ratio—have 
been ranging within narrow limits. 
Finally, the banks themselves, for 
tax reasons or otherwise, have ac- 
cumulated some substantial valua- 
tion reserves that would go far to 
absorb shrinkages resulting from 
losses on loans or market values of 
bank assets. 

These apparently favorable signs 
have resulted in a tendency to ra- 
tionalize the existing situation as 


Is Needed 


quite satisfactory, thereby overlook- 
ing the fact that there is a continu- 
ing problem of undercapitalization 
of many banks—a problem which is 
growing more serious year by year. 
There has developed also a tendency 
to devote attention to the more tech- 
nical aspects of the capital question, 
such as advantages of one type of 
capital ratio over another, or the 
desirability of having preferred 
stock in the capital structure. This 
preoccupation with technical con- 
siderations unfortunately detracts 
from the central core of the problem. 


Just what is the essence of the prob- 
lem to which you refer? 


Simply this: A sufficient volume of 
bank capital is essential if we are to 
retain a free enterprise banking sys- 
tem. Let us never forget that the 
commercial banking system occupies 
the central and the most sensitive 
position in our economic system, be- 
cause it provides by far the largest 
portion of the nation’s money supply. 
This is a public responsibility of im- 
measurable importance, and it is 
being carried out by individuals 
whose equity in relation to the total 
investment of their respective in- 
stitutions averages only about 7%, 
and in some instances is as low as 
2% or 3%. It is true that, at the 
moment, this fact seems to be raising 
no outcry, but bankers must look to 
the future. For if banking is to con- 
tinue as a free enterprise institution 
—as it must and should—the equity 
of its owners must be commensurate 
with the responsibility they have 
undertaken. 

I might observe in this connection 
that this responsibility for the circu- 
lating medium becomes of greater 
quantitative importance with each 
passing year. We live in a dynamic, 
growing economy, a fact that is re- 
flected in a continuing expansion of 
the volume of bank assets. This 


means that the amount of bank capi- 
tal must be not only sufficiently 
large to justify a free enterprise 
banking system, but it also means 
that sources of additional capital 
must be developed in order to assure 
that the total volume of capital 
grows by at least the same rate as 
bank assets. 


‘What accounts for this lag in doing 
something about the matter? 


Everyone will agree, I believe, that 
our banks as they recovered from 
the troubles of the early 1930s were 
in no position to launch a capital re- 
building program. Losses had been 
heavy, business was at low ebb, and 
earning power was poor. Further- 
more, there was much to be done in 
rebuilding confidence of depositors 
in the banking business and in con- 
vincing bank shareholders that in- 
vestment in this type of enterprise 
was warranted. 

With the outbreak of World War 
II, the banks in this country were 
confronted by a new situation. To be 
sure, they had made some progress 
from the depressed condition of the 
1930s. Depositors as well as share- 
holders, with the help of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, had 
begun to feel that banking was 4 
sound business. But for the war, the 
banking community might very well 
have gone to the investment market 
for new capital. However, war de- 
mands not only closed the door on 
this opportunity but, in addition, led 
to a progressive shrinkage in the 
capital margin. At the time there 
was little concern over the relative 
decline in bank capital from about 
10% to 5% of total assets, since 
Federal obligations were assuming 
a larger position in the asset struc 
ture, reaching about 60% of total 
bank assets at the end of the war. 


I suppose the end of World War I 
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prought about some changes in the 
situation ? 


Yes, the cessation of hostilities 
ushered in a new epoch in banking. 
No longer was it necessary for the 
Federal Government to call upon 
banks to finance a costly war. At the 
same time it was evident that the re- 
sumption of peacetime activities 
would bring about an expansion in 
the loan portfolios of banks. From 
the viewpoint of both bankers and 
their supervisory authorities it was 
evident that asset structures would 
take on a more risky character as 
holdings of Federal obligations were 
displaeed by a complex of business 
loans. Thus, the stage was set for 
a situation that called into question 
bank capital margins then prevail- 
ing. 


May I repeat a previous question? 
What factors prevented or slowed 
action? 


There were two factors which pre- 
vented the inauguration of an im- 
mediate, all-out program to raise 
capital. First, the transition years 
from a wartime to peacetime econ- 
omy did not appear to offer a favor- 
able climate of investment for the 
sale of new bank shares. Second, it 
was recognized that, from a techni- 
cal point of view, the rate of bank 
eamings, can be maximized most 
radily by employing only a mini- 
mum of capital. This follows because 
the gross income of banks is derived 
principally from the earning power 
of invested assets, the acquisition of 
which depends upon the banks’ abil- 
ity to attract depositors. An incre- 
ment to the capital account in the 
form @f new stock tends to add only 
its pr rata portion to gross operat- 
ing income but may seriously di- 
minish the per-share return. So the 
owners of banks find it advantageous 
o operate with narrow capital mar- 
gins, 

Having these two factors in mind, 
the banking authorities adopted a 
plicy which was consistent with 
the wartime conceptions regarding 
the availability of funds for invest- 
ment in bank shares and, at the same 
time, was acceptable to the special 
interests of bank shareholders. 
Banks were encouraged to bolster 
their capital accounts by retention of 
isubstantial amount of earnings. 

Bank capitalization should be 
vewed more broadly than in terms 
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Chairman Cook is interviewed for BANKING by Herbert Bratter. Mr. Cook has 
been a director of FDIC since 1947, its chairman since May 9, 1953. He retires 
when his term expires on September 6 


of its adequacy as appraised by bank 
supervisors. 


May I interrupt you just there, Mr. 
Cook? What you say seems to imply 
that the supervisory authorities 
have been satisfied with the bank 
capital situation; but the FDIC, for 
one, has been mentioning inadequacy 
of capital for years. 


That is true. All I mean to bring 
out is that, even if the supervisory 
authorities should be satisfied with 
the situation, that is not enough. Nor 
does it suffice to be primarily con- 
cerned with the narrow interests of 
a few bank shareholders who are 
seeking the advantages of trading 
on a thin equity and thereby maxi- 
mizing the rate of return on net 
worth. Beyond these technical con- 
siderations there is the fundamental 
question: How can we so arrange 
capitalization of our banks as to 
preserve the best qualities of our 
system of free enterprise banking? 


I’d like to hear your answer to that 
question, Mr. Cook. But first, are 
you implying that bank shareholders 
today are different from those of the 
past? 


Let me put it this way. There was 
a time when ownership of bank 
shares was not only desirable as an 
investment but, in addition, it sym- 
bolized to the community the owner’s 
stake in a type of enterprise that 
contributed much to the economic 
welfare of the area. When I look 


back upon banking as I knew it years 
ago, participation in bank ownership 
appeared to rest on a much broader 
base than it does today. Admittedly, 
it is not easy to measure participa- 
tion in bank ownership, especially 
when we are talking about situations 
widely separated in point of time. 
Communities were much different 
then than now. They were smaller 
and there were not many bank 
shareholders but it seems to me that 
the group comprised a much larger 
portion of our capable and substan- 
tial citizens. People were sincerely 
interested in their local affairs, and 
I think you will agree with me that 
to some extent at least this interest 
stemmed from the diffusion of own- 
ership in the equities of the local 
banks. 


Why were bank shares looked upon 
as good investments years age? 


The answer is relatively simple. 
Over the decades earnings in bank- 
ing compared favorably with other 
types of enterprise and the dividend 
rate on the investment was satisfac- 
tory. The volume of business was re- 
sponsive to the growth of the com- 
munity and investors observed that 
one of the best ways to share in the 
growth was through participation in 
the ownership of bank shares. Tak- 
ing into consideration the alternative 
opportunities and the degree of sta- 
bility in the banking business, with 
its reasonable assurance of steady 
growth and earnings, it was not easy 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 116) 
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Greatest advance 
in microfilming- 


Just dial 
your code— 
and start 
microfilming 
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New Recordak Reliant 
Microfilmer with Kodamatic 
indexing lets you code items 
photographically right on 

the film—find any picture 
faster in your film reader 


So EASY—just dial the desired 
code number on the new Recordak 
Reliant before you feed a batch of 
documents. 

This simple step takes the hunt 
and peck—the stop and go—out of 
subsequent film reference. For with 
this completely new type of index- 
ing your code designations are never 
out of sight . . . can be read easily no matter how fast 
your film is traveling in the film reader. 

The secret: Unique coding lines are photographed 
right on the film between documents. These lines, 
which appear to run continuously when film is 
advanced, are read against a scale on the top (or 
side) of your film reader. 


The girl above, for example, has stopped the film 
at items which were indexed ‘*43.”’ (Line at left is at 
40... other line at 3. Up to 100 different codings 
can be made on a roll of film... and found in 
a flash !) 


Saves time every time films are viewed 


Ever so much easier for your bookkeeping depart- 
ment to find checks, deposit slips, statements. Or 
your Transit Department to put its finger on proof 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
now in its 30th year 
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machine sendings and direct letters. No end to the 
uses—wherever records are filmed and referred to 
you'll be dollars ahead in no time at all with 
Kodamatic Indexing. (Just one of the exclusive 
features found in the new Reliant!) 

Free Trial! But see for yourself! Have a new 
Recordak Reliant Microfilmer with Kodamatic In- 
dexing installed in your bank on a 30-day Free Trial 
Basis. Absolutely no obligation to buy or rent. But 


act today—requests filled in order received. 
**Recordak” is a trademark 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 


415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. ast 


Gentlemen: We are interested in free 30-day trial of new 


Recordak Reliant Microfilmer with Kodamatic Indexing. 


Name Position. 
Bank 
Street. 


City State 
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METHODS ana IDEAS 


Checking a Contractor’s Line of Credit 


H™. one bank checks on a line 
of credit to be extended to a 
contractor is outlined in this re- 
port by William Larsen, vice-presi- 
dent of the Federation Bank and 
Trust Company, New York. It is a 
condensation of part of his talk to 
the Bond Underwriters Association 
of that city. 

Statements. First (said Mr. Lar- 
sen), the bank requires the prospec- 
tive borrower’s last two fiscal state- 
ments and a current statement with 
profit and loss figures which will 
indicate how the firm has been op- 
erated. Should a trade report con- 
tain information that might affect 
@ previous year’s statements, the 
bank asks to see them, too. Each 
item is scrutinized by the credit 
department and, if not clearly ex- 
plained in the accountant’s com- 
ments, there is a request for supple- 
mental schedules or an explanation. 
(If the bank takes the account, it 
requires at least one certified state- 
ment by a CPA each year and an 
interim statement, usually at the 
end of six months.) 

Work schedule. The bank asks 
for a schedule of work on hand, 
broken down for this information: 
(1) Name of owner; (2) type of con- 
tract and its location; (3) whether 
prime or subcontract; (4) original 
amount of the contract with break- 
down of amount completed, uncom- 
pleted, retained percentage; and (5) 
amount of unpaid requisitions and 
the completion date with a notation 
on estimated profit on the original 
bid, or, if the contract has been in 
progress, what the profit looks like 
currently. 

A schedule of outstanding moneys 
on completed contracts is requested. 
This is more or less a breakdown 
on the accounts receivable and the re- 
tained percentage. The breakdown 
should show the retained percent- 
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age, guarantee-retained amounts, 
and net final payments. Dates of 
expected payments on these items 
are requested; and the bank finds 
out whether any of the moneys are 
in dispute or litigation. 

Also, the bank requests a state- 
ment as to claims against the con- 
tractor, or claims he is prosecuting, 
and any tort claims not fully covered 
by insurance. 

Federation Bank likes to meet the 
accountant handling the books; with 
him it checks information that may 
not be included in the statement, 
such as the contractor’s income tax 
status, and whether he is on a com- 
pleted contract, cash or accrual 
basis. Inasmuch as there is some 
lack of uniformity in statements pre- 
pared by accountants who do con- 


tract accounting, the bank likes to 
have a clear, detailed format set up, 

“I make it a practice,” says Mr, 
Larsen, “to study carefully the items 
appearing in current assets, such as 
‘work in progress-unbilled’ and to 
verify who estimated the value of 
the work performed under this item. 
Is this person qualified and how did 
he arrive at the figure? Many times 
the job superintendent is required 
to prepare this item. Did he use only 
the cost of labor and materials, or 
did he include the normal profit on 
the items that make up the figure? 
Until an item is actually billed, only 
the cost should be carried on the 
books.” 

Inventory. This item should also 
be checked. Only material that will 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 122) 


This vault and door, tested in a nuclear explosion in Nevada, survived 

“in satisfactory condition, with no apparent over-all distortion or dis- 

placement,” the Atomic Energy Commission reported. Mosler Safe 

Company said the vault was lined with half-inch steel plate which 

was then covered with 18 inches of reinforced concrete. The blast 

tore off a layer of concrete, loosened steel trim on the 10-ton door, 
and removed all exterior hardware 
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Former Treasury Secretary George M. Humphrey and President Eisenhower witness the swearing-in of Secretary Robert 
B. Anderson by Judge Warren Burger of the U.S. Court of Appeals 


Mr. Anderson Takes Over Amid Hearings 


HERBERT BRATTER 


NEW HAND on the tiller at the 
U. S. Treasury Department is 

a matter of interest to the 
banking world. Does the change of 
helmsmen connote a change of 
eourse? There is as yet no sign that 
it does. Behind the chair now oc- 
cupied by Secretary Robert Bernerd 
Anderson hangs a large oil portrait 
of his predecessor, Mr. Humphrey, 
who—according to Mr. Anderson— 
“paid me the high tribute of sug- 
gesting me as his successor.” That 
Mr. Anderson has the painting 
hanging behind him rather than in 
front warrants the drawing of no 
conclusions. The new Secretary has 
made it clear that, while he endorses 
the policies which have been in 
force at the Treasury for the past 
four and a half years, his only feel- 
ing of obligation is to the President 
and the people of the United States. 
Newspaper photographs tend to 
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give the impression that the 47- 
year-old newcomer to the LEisen- 
hower Cabinet is a very serious per- 
son. He is that indeed, as his phe- 
nomenal biography reveals. Yet the 
caller at the historic office in the 
southwest corner of the Treasury 
Building is immediately put at his 
ease. Mr. Anderson’s personality is 
epen and friendly. Busy as his posi- 
tion keeps him, he appears relaxed 
and receptive. His friends swear by 
him. They laud his ability to size 
up new situations quickly and draw 
out the important. Treasury officials 
whose duty has brought them into 
contact with President Hisenhower’s 
former Secretary of the Navy and 
later Deputy Secretary of Defense 
express themselves as very favor- 
ably impressed. 

Just prior to his present appoint- 
ment, Mr. Anderson was president 
of Ventures Limited, a position he 


took upon leaving the Defense De- 
partment. Why he quit the Penta- 
gon is a matter for some specula- 
tion. Perhaps it was the paucity of 
openings in the Cabinet. If so, that 
difficulty has now been remedied. 
Secretary Humphrey, in relinquish- 
ing the Treasury portfolio, ex- 
pressed the opinion that younger 
men should be brought into the Ad- 
ministration. President Eisenhower 
likewise has said that the GOP 
should build up some of its younger 
men as potential Presidential and 
Vice-Presidential candidates. Mr. 
Eisenhower also was quoted a few 
years ago as saying: “Bob is big 
enough to handle any job in this 
country.” Anderson at any rate now 
has a chance to show his stuff near 
the head of the Cabinet table. 
Secretary Anderson’s quiet and 
studious personality is a deceptive 
introduction to exceptional ability, 
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judging by the record. While still a 
youngster in law school, Bob Ander- 
son ran successfully for the Texas 
Legislature, getting his degree after 
his election. Admitted to the bar, he 
immediately began to practice law 
at Forth Worth and the same year 
was appointed assistant attorney 
general of Texas, simultaneously 
serving as professor of law at Texas 
University. All this happened dur- 
ing the depression years 1932 and 
1933. In 1934 Anderson was named 
state tax commissioner. Thus, he 
popped out of college into state 
prominence like a jack-in-the-box. 
While we lack space to give Mr. 
Anderson’s career in full detail, it 
is interesting to note that in 1941, 
at the age of 31, he was earning 
$60,000 a year managing an oil and 
cattle estate—good pay for a young 
man even in Texas. For four years 
president of the Texas Mid-Conti- 
nent Oil and Gas Association and 
also a director of two national oil 
associations, Mr. Anderson has fre- 
guently testified before Congres- 
sional committees. With Herbert 
Hoover, Jr., he worked on the Ira- 


nian oil crisis. He was a member of 
the President’s Cabinet Committee 
on Energy Supplies and Resources 
Policy, which recommended volun- 
tary oil import curbs. 


No Panaceas 


Secretary Anderson believes that 
our economy is a very complex one 
and that we do ourselves a disser- 
vice if we try to inject into it more 
simplification than can normally be 
absorbed. We should not, he thinks, 
seize upon panaceas or have resort 
to spectacular actions that would 
make the economy move sharply at 
different times. Nor, in his opinion, 
should we try to adopt an unchange- 
able set of guidelines and grimly 
stick to them; but rather we should 
analyze each situation as it arises 
and do whatever at the time seems 
best under the circumstances. Our 
judgment on a question may be per- 
fectly valid in January, yet by June 
we may have to adjust our. position. 

This does not mean that we should 
not have principles, Mr. Anderson 
believes, such as maintaining the in- 
tegrity of the purchasing power of 


the dollar or promoting the kinds of 
things that contribute to that integ- 
rity. We should be as economical ag 
possible in the expenditure of public 
funds, particularly those expendi- 
tures which do not contribute to the 
gross national product. Principally, 
we should analyze circumstances as 
they arise and not hold inflexible 
views. 

In the Secretary’s opinion, bank- 
ers all over the country probably 
live as close to the people as any 
other group of our citizens. The 
bankers know the business situa- 
tion, the state of the crops, inven- 
tory positions and the like. And, 
more than just extenders of credit, 
bankers act as counselors to their 
customers and their communities, 
Their objective is to keep inflation 
from injuring us, for inflation’s bad 
effects are inequitably distributed. 
The Secretary’s views about banking 
‘are those acquired as a former di- 
rector of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, the Crown Trust Com- 
pany, the Greenwich Trust Com- 
pany, and The Hanover Bank. He 
also served as deputy chairman of 


United States Gold Policy 


HEN Secretary of the Treas- 

ury Humphrey told the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee that today 
he would not go back to a gold- 
based currency—i.e., the gold-coin 
standard—he was merely answer- 
ing a question put to him by min- 
ing-state Senator George W. Ma- 
lone (D., Nev.). During the same 
hearings Senators asked other 
questions about our gold reserves 
which the Secretary was not well 
prepared to handle offhand, al- 
though he later submitted infor- 
mation for the record. Different 
gold questions were asked of Fed- 
eral Reserve Board Chairman 
Martin during the House hearings 
on the Financial Institutions Act, 
revealing a lack of complete famil- 
iarity with the subject in Wash- 
ington. 


Tas basie argument for a return 
to the gold-coin standard is that 
it would give the people a “vote” 
or veto on Federal monetary pol- 
icies. A rising demand for gold 
coins would indicate a lack of con- 
fidence in these policies and would 


automatically curb inflationary 


trends. 


We take it for granted that gold 
plays a role in our national mone- 
tary and credit system, but most of 
us give almost no attention to what 
that role is. Gold coins have passed 
from public sight since 1933 and a 
whole generation has grown up to 
which the word “money” evokes an 
image of a green piece of paper. 
Naturally Congressmen, and not 
only the younger ones, don’t know 
whether the U. S. is on some kind 
of gold standard. Sometimes the 
testimony they receive on the role 
of gold leaves them as confused as 
ever. 


Mk. HUMPHREY doesn’t know 
when the day is coming that will 
warrant a return of gold coin to 
circulation. “There may be suffi- 
cient world stability some day to 
do it, but I would not do it under 
conditions today,” he said. In this 
respect Mr. Humphrey took ex- 
actly the stand taken by Secre- 
taries Snyder, Vinson, and Mor- 


genthau. That stand, unopposed by 
the overwhelming majority of the 
public, reflects adherence to the 
principle that our money and 
credit are and should be “man- 
aged.” Both sides in the debate 
of recent years over Federal Re- 
serve credit policies and Treasury 
debt management subscribe to 
this thinking. They argue merely 
over whether t.‘e business is being 
well managed or mismanaged. 
Gold has been a monetary metal 
for centuries. It has had a legal 
place in this country’s monetary 
system since the beginning. Theo- 
retically, the stock of gold owned 
by the U. S. Government, the 
largest hoard of monetary gold in 
the world, determines the maxi- 
mum amount of money and credit 
we may have. The Federal Reserve 
banks own not an ounce of gold, 
but under the law notations on its 
books representing the Govern- 
ment’s gold stock constitute the 
reserves on the basis of which up 
to four times as much Federal Re- 
serve money and credit may be out- 
standing. But that ultimate legal 
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the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas. 

All those involved in fiscal policies 
and debt management, and that in- 
cludes the banks, have to work to- 
gether. Bankers advise their cus- 
tomers on the purchase of securities. 
Their periodic consultation by the 
Treasury regarding financing opera- 
tions plays a very important role. 
There ought to be a continuing, vital 
interest that the public debt be so 
managed — stretched out whenever 
possible—as to promote the national 
economy. These views Mr. Anderson 
holds. 

As we write, the new Secretary is 
preparing to attend the Inter-Ameri- 
can Economic Conference of the 
OAS. In September he will make an 
appearance—but no speech—at the 
AB.A. convention. 


Sen. Harry Byrd 
(left), chairman 
of the Senate 
Finance Com- 
mittee, with Dr. 
W. Randolph 
Burgess just be- 
fore the opening 
of the commit- 
tee’s hearings 


HALL PHOTO FOR BANKINS 


tions Act and the Senate Finance 
Committee study of Treasury pol- 
icies. The most important fact to 
be noted from both series of hear- 
ings is that there is no indication 
that tight money will be eased by 
either the Federal Reserve Board 
or the Treasury. This has been made 
clear by the testimony of William 
McChesney Martin as well as by the 


approval of Board policies voiced 
by the outgoing Treasury heads, 
whose general policies will not soon 
be changed by the new Secretary. 

That the House has started hear- 
ings on the Financial Institutions 
Act is all to the good. The commit- 
tee, however, will be far from fin- 
ished with the bill when Congress 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 126) 


Hearings Probe 
Monetary Policy 


Two series of hearings on Capitol 
Hill which have been of consider- 
able interest to bankers during the 
past few weeks have been the House 
Banking and Currency Committee 
hearings on the Financial Institu- 


limit the Congress may change, banks may demand gold bullion in that is as good as gold. Also, 


as it has done in the past. While 
the limit is on the books it is, the- 
oretically, restrictive as to the 
Fed’s powers; but today there is 
still so much leeway for the Fed 
that the limit is academic. In any 
case, a nation holding the rudder 
to the goal of the Employment Act 
of 1946 will never in a crisis allow 
the gold stock to interfere very 
long in the pursuit of said goal. 


Yer gold is accepted worldwide 
as a most useful convention. It is 
a handy settler of international 
economic transactions. Even those 
who scoff at its use as outmoded 
would be, like Mr. Martin, quite 
disturbed to read in the paper 
some morning that the hoard at 
Ft. Knox had sunk irretrievably 
into the earth. 


Tas brings us to another ques- 
tion that was put to Secretary 
Humphrey by Sen. Harry F. Byrd 
—a question which, once circu- 
lated by someone, has raised some 
apprehension here and there. This 
is the question of foreign claims 
against our gold. While we can’t 
get gold coins from the Treasury, 
foreign Governments and central 


exchange for their dollar balances. 
Those foreign authorities may ac- 
quire balances held here by their 
citizens. Since foreign official and 
private short-term balances held 
here amount to more than $14-bil- 
lion, couldn’t they be taken out in 
gold overnight? it is asked. Don’t 
foreigners, therefore, in effect own 
about three-fifths of our $22%4-bil- 
lion gold reserves; and wouldn’t 
the sudden withdrawal of that 
much gold be calamitous to us and 
our prosperity? 


Tue larger part of foreign short- 
term assets here belongs to central 
banks and governments, which ex- 
hibit no lack of confidence in the 
dollar. 

Their need to have operating 
balances here has grown markedly 
in ‘recent years and these balances 
cannot be readily withdrawn with- 
out causing havoc to trade. An- 
other large part of foreign bal- 
ances here const'tutes monetary 
reserves. In the 1920s the “gold 
exchange standard” made its de- 
but, many countries holding their 
monetary reserves in London. In 
those days the pound was as good 
as gold. Today it is the dollar 


rising interest rates have prompt- 
ed foreigners to invest their dol- 
lars in short-term assets, rather 
than hold idle funds. Those bal- 
ances, therefore, serve the dual 
purpose of strengthening foreign 
currencies psychologically and 
earning income for the countries 
concerned. 

American banks holding foreign 
deposits or in custody of foreign 
short-term assets benefit substan- 
tially, too. 


Waite foreign short-term assets 
here exceed our free gold reserve 
—our gold in excess of legal cover 
against Federal Reserve liabilities 


—their sudden withdrawal on a 
large scale is a very remote pos- 
sibility. Every withdrawal is sub- 
ject to specific Treasury authori- 
zation. 

As Secretary Humphrey himself 
testified, if requested withdrawals 
should ever be on such a scale as 
to threaten our economy, the 
Treasury simply would deny 
authorization. Externally today 
the dollar is on the gold bullion 
standard, subject, however, to 
good behavior. 


HERBERT BRATTER 
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There’s more in this picture than you can see... 


WHEN YOUR BANK installs Dow-Jones News 
Service, like Portland Trust Bank, Port- 
land, Ore., your camera will have to roam 
far and wide to get the complete picture of 
all the ways you benefit. 


For example, that’s what Union Trust 
Company of St. Petersburg, Fla., also dis- 
covered. ‘‘While we recognized in advance 
its value to our own loan, investment and 
trust officers,”’ writes President J. E. Bryan, 
‘“‘we were somewhat skeptical as to its 
public relations value.” Results, however, 
showed that many among the thousands of 
vacationers from the North responded en- 
thusiastically to an opportunity to keep in 
touch with important business develop- 


ments. “‘A number of valued accounts have 
come to us from persons of substantial means 
because of our thoughtfulness in providing 
Dow-Jones News Service,” Mr. Bryan’s 
letter concludes. 


Banks everywhere are using Dow-Jones 
News Service—for staff values and to foster 
closer relationships with the banking public. 
Why not make sure you have all the facts 
about all its advantages and surprisingly 
modest cost? Call or write any Dow-Jones 
office for full information. 


DOW-JONES NEWS SERVICE 
News to profit 


44 Broad St., New York 4 * 1540 Market St., San Francisco 19 
808 Young St., Dallas 2 * 711 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6 


A. B. A. MEMBERS-Be sure to see Dow-Jones News Service in action at the Convention! 
Visit the exhibits of Diebold Safe, Inc., National Cash Register Co. and Mosler Safe Company. 
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Ideas That Worked 


This department of BANKING usu- 
ally appears in the Business Build- 
ing Bulletin, which is omitted from 
the present issue. 


$20,000 Prizes for 
Staffers in Quiz, 
“Know-the-Bank’’ 


oe OF AMERICA had its own 
quiz contest, and more than 14,- 
000 people took part in it. 

The contestants were employees 
who vied for $20,000 in prizes in a 
competition designed to increase 
staff knowledge of the bank’s activi- 
ties. There were 200 true-false and 
multiple choice questions on B. of A. 
history, services, operations, em- 
ployee benefits, and personnel pol- 
icies. 

Staff folks competed in five cate- 
gories based on length of service. 
They prepared for the contest at 
bank management conferences and 
by home study of printed material 
from which all the questions origi- 
nated. Prizes, identical for each 
group, ranged from a Hawaii vaca- 
tion for two or $1,000 cash, and an 
extra week’s vacation with pay, to 
a 10th place $75 awards. Duplicate 
prizes were given in all instances of 
ties, 

All five winners took the cash 
reward. 
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Don’t Bother with This House, Thieves— 
All Valuables Are Safe in the Bank 


SUMMER advertising and promo- 

tion campaign for safe deposit 
box rentals by Girard Trust Corn 
Exchange Bank, Philadelphia, in- 
cluded a two-color window sticker 
“Notice to Thieves” (see cut) and 
a little leaflet “Why Worry?” Both 
items were distributed by the bank’s 
offices. 

Maybe the bank didn’t expect too 
many of the red and black stickers 
to be pasted on doors and windows; 
but at least the gimmick called at- 
tention to the economy and desir- 
ability of safe deposit service. 

The leaflet’s center spread, also in 
red and black, showed a _ robber 
pointing a gun at a householder who, 
from his easy chair, was saying: 
“Well, there’s some chicken in the 
ice box, if you want that. But, natu- 
rally, everything valuable is in my 
Girard safe deposit box.” 


New Travelers Check 


Service in Chicago 


NATIONAL BANK of 
Chicago has a plan that per- 
mits companies to issue American 
Express travelers checks in their 
own offices. 


S. Clark Beise, 
president, Bank 
of America, pre- 
sents $1,000 first 
prize checks in 
the bank’s em- 
ployee quiz con- 
test. Winners are, 
l. to r. Winifred 
Wilson, Los An- 
geles headquar- 
ters; Edward 
Hines, Firebaugh 
branch, who had 
the highest score, 
195 correct an- 
swers; Peggy 
Graves, San Fran- 
cisco; Dwight L. 
Arnall, Holly- 
wood; and Frank 
M. Michalak, 
Hawthorne 


Our valuables are in a 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOX 


at Gmarp Taust 
Conn Excnaner Bank 


You. will save time 
and trouble for your- 
self—and for us—by 
not breaking in here. 


Seriously, though, this window-sticker 
does show how much at ease your mind 
can be—for 2 cents a day—when you 
put your valuable papers and personal 
property in a Girard Safe Deposit Box. 


The bank’s window sticker 


The bank gives authorized com- 
pany representatives a kit of blank 
checks in various denominations, to- 
gether with record forms. Checks are 
issued by the company at the usual 
charge, the payee signing an appli- 
cation form in triplicate. One copy 
stays with the firm, the others go to 
the bank with payment for the face 
amount, plus charges. 

“Often when executives are called 
out of town on business there isn’t 
time to clear company travel ex- 
penses or even to obtain travelers 
checks from the bank,” says Kenneth 
K. Du Vall, president of Merchandise 
National. “By using this new service, 
companies can have the checks avail- 
able whenever needed.” 


Bank Directors Attend 


Pennsylvania Seminar 


directors’ seminar was 
held in conjunction with the 1957 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association 
summer school at Bucknell Univer- 
sity. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 120) 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Tighter Money . . . Treasury Refinancing: a Cleanup Job .. . Treasury Bills 


in Demand . . . Government Market Stabilizes . .. New Cash for Treasury . . . 


Budget Surplus . . 


IKE “Ole Man River,’’ business 
[ keeps “rolling along.” New 
bond offerings in the market, 
corporate and tax exempt, continue 
to sop up any available funds. The 
volume of such offerings slackened 
a little in July, but it was high time 
it did, as for the first six months 
of the year corporate security of- 
ferings of $6.5-billion were one-third 
greater than they were in the first 
half of 1956. 


“Prime” and Discount Rates Up 


There was no clear indication as 
to what* business volume would be 
in the last three months of this year, 
but the majority of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System obviously felt that a re- 
newal of inflationary pressures was 
probable. 

[The discount rate went from 3 to 
342% at eight Reserve banks soon 
after some commercial banks had 
raised the rate on prime commercial 
loans from 4 to 444%; thus the Re- 
serve was said to have “followed the 
market,” a move that did not, in it- 
self, forecast further increases by 
private lenders. Also, the discount 
rate had been under that on the 
Treasury’s weekly bill borrowings. 
—Ed.] 

The problems faced by the Trea- 
sury Department have not been 
those to which there was any easy 
solution. After all, the Treasury 
must raise the money to pay for 
what Congress decides should be 
spent. It can get the money either 
by printing it, in one form or an- 
other, or by paying the rate de- 
manded in the market. It has real- 
istically done the latter. Had it done 
the former the buying power of the 
dollar would have rapidly declined. 
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MURRAY OLYPHANT 


None of the critics has come up 
with any alternative program. They 
seem to be merely snapping at those 
who had a tough job without offer- 
ing any constructive suggestions as 


to what else might have been done. » 


What Kind of Inflation? 


Economic commentators now have 
a new game trying to define what 
sort of “inflation’’ we are now strug- 
gling against. It is generally ad- 
mitted that the usual definition of 
“too many dollars chasing too few 
goods” is not valid as matters stand. 
There is no shortage of goods. 

So now we are told of “wage- 
price” inflation and of an ‘adminis- 
tered’ inflation and what have you, 
which is just an attempt to get at 
the cause of the slowly decreasing 
purchasing power of the dollar, but, 
so far, no cures have been discov- 
ered except the old fashioned one 
of restricting credit and making it 
more costly. 

Whatever the definition of inflation 
may be, it continues to be clear that 
the monetary authorities have no in- 
tention of starting the printing press. 
Which, being true, the Treasury 
must get its money at the price the 
market demands. It did so in July. 


Treasury Refinancing: 
A Cleanup Job 


On July 18 the Treasury an- 
nounced its plan to refund all the 
remaining maturities in 1957. These 
totaled nearly $24-billion: 


$12.056 bil. 
3.792 bil. 
7.271 bil. 
824 bil. 


Total $23.943 bil. 


8/1/57 
8/15/57 
10/1/57 
10/1/57 


234% notes 
% etés. 

34% etfs. 

144% notes 


The issues offered in exchange 
were: 


. Market Outlook 


354% etf. 12/1/57; 4% note 8/1/58;:4% 
note 8/1/61 (redeemable on August 1, 
1959 on three months notice). 


The 4% rate and the maturities 
were realistic in relation to the mar- 
ket and with regard to the character 
of the ownership of the maturing 
issues of which about $14.8-billion 
were held by the Federal Reserve 
banks, about $2%,-billion by com- 
mercial banks and about $6.3-billion 
by others—chiefly corporations. The 
large amount held by the Federal— 
which was certain to make full ex- 
change—left only about $9-billion 
with the risk of a demand for cash 
at maturity (attrition). However, 
the fact that holders of the maturi- 
ties had need for cash was seen when 
it was announced that a total of 
about $22.8-billion of the new issues 
had been issued as follows: 


Issued By banks 


(000,000 omitted) 
354% etfs. $ 9.8 
4% etfs. 10.5 
4% notes 2.5 


$22.8 


Taken by 
Federal & others 
$ 7.8 $2.0 

6.6 3.9 
25 


Total $14.4 $8.4 


So that attrition was only just 
about $1-billion which was a decid- 
edly better result than in earlier re- 
funding operations this year as it 
was only about 4% of the total 
amount maturing and less than 10% 
of the amount held outside of the 
Federal Reserve banks. 

There was an added incentive to 
make the exchange, as in every casé 
adjustment of interest was made as 
of August 1. This was especially 
advantageous to holders of the Oc- 
tober 1 maturity who got the bene 
fit of an extra 34% for two months. 

When the “when issued” market 
for the new issues started there was 
great activity. Large amounts of the 
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“rights’’ were sold by holders who 
preferred to buy maturities equiva- 
lent to the new issues but at dis- 
counts. This put it up to the dealers 
tu buy the “rights” and made it nec- 
essary for them to make repurchase 
agreements at the Federal Reserve 
banks. For a day or so the Open 
Market Committee held back a bit 
but subsequently made ample R.P. 
M.’s available. 

By August 1 all the new certifi- 
cates were just above 100. The “two 
by fours” appeared to be the most 
popular because of the feeling that 
4% may be about the top rate 
anyone will get from a Treasury 
issue. If it is not, then it can be 
cashed at the end of two years: if 
it is, then 4% for four years is an 
excellent carry. 


Treasury Bills in Demand 


Up to the time the Treasury of- 
fered 354% for a four-month period 
the bills had been in good demand 
since the average rate week by 
week remained rather low, as shown 
in the adjacent table. 


Weekly Bill Offerings 


Amount offered 
(000,000 omitted) 
$1 .600 bil. 
$1 .600 bil. 
$1 .600 bil. 
$1 .600 bil. 
$1.700 bil. 


Offered on 


July 1 
July 8 
July 15 
July 22 
July 29 


However when, at the monthend, 
the 35 certificate was available 
either the bill rate had to rise or 
the certificate had to sell at a pre- 
mium so the rate on the bills sold 
on July 29 had to adjust itself, and 
it did. 

If the Treasury should decide to 
increase the amount of bills out- 
standing in order to provide some 
new cash it seems probable that the 
average cost will have a tendency 
to rise further, especially as the 
Open Market Committee has shown 
no intention of doing any more 
than it has been doing for months; 
namely, skimming the top off any 
froth in the money market, when 
there was any, and pouring in a 
little more liquid when the glass 
needed refilling. 


Av. Cost 
3.238% 
3.171% 
3.092% 
3.158% 
3.36% 


Dealers Took 
(000,000 omitted) 


$290 mil. 
$380 mil. 
$180 mil. 
$315 mil. 
$350 mil. 


Later Prices 
3 .22-3 .20% 
3.17-3.15% 
3 .04-3 .02% 
3.21-3.19% 
3.37-3 .34% 


Government Market Stabilizers 


Rather surprisingly, the market 
for the longer Government bonds 
showed some improvement after the 
refinancing. On July 31 the longest 
bonds—except the 344% 83/78— 
were quoted about \% above their 
prices on June 28. Price changes for 
the intermediate and short issues 
were insignificant. 

At around 88 10/32 the 3% bonds 
1995 showed a yield of 3.57% be- 
fore and 1.87% after taxes. The 
various 214 bonds were in the range 
of 3.86% to 3.61% before and 
2.21% to 2.03% after taxes. It 
looked as though there was con- 
siderable opinion that the 4% rate 
on the new issues might mark the 
peak of interest return and as 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 115) 


THE INVESTMENT MARKETS 


HERE was a more confident tone in the investment mar- 

kets recently than in preceding weeks, which made it 
possible for underwriters and dealers to clear their shelves 
of previously unsold securities. Some of the confidence, ap- 
parently, stemmed from the relative ease with which the 
last $24-billion Treasury refinancing was accomplished, al- 
though the attrition was great. 

This is not to say that all uncertainty about the future 
has been eradicated from dealers’ minds. As things stand 
at present writing, the demand for money is still great in 
all sectors of the markets, and the general opinion seems 
to be that the rate of interest and yields is still in an up- 
ward pattern. 

A study by the Investment Bankers Association of 
America throws much light on the seasonal factors in the 
bond markets, notably in those pertaining to municipals. 
State and local bond elections are probably the most im- 
portant single factor establishing the seasonal pattern for 
tax-exempts, the paper points out. 

General obligation bonds usually require voters’ approval. 
Therefore, there is a sales concentration in the first half 
of every year. It reflects approvals made in the preceding 
November elections. Revenue bonds, which do not require 
approval by the electorate, usually come to market in the 
last half of the year. Thus, the two segments complement 
one another. 


ican of municipals in the first six months of 1957 to- 
taled about $3.4-billion. This figure was exceeded only in 
the first half of 1954, and it represents a seasonally ad- 
justed annual rate of $6.3-billion. 

The seasonally adjusted rate for the first seven months 


H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


was $6.4-billion. The aggregate of bonds sold in the first 
seven months amounted to $3.9-billion. The backlog of 
postponed issues was reduced somewhat in July, owing to 
the relative stabilization of bond yields that month. Con- 
tinuation of such conditions cannot be guaranteed. 

Cash payments by corporations to their stockholders 
topped the $4-billion mark for the first time in history in 
the first half of 1957, according to The Exchange, monthly 
publication of the New York Stock Exchange. Total divi- 
dends were $4,220,501,290 in that period, against $3,968,- 
721,350 in the first six months of 1956. 


Mournur investment plans have made considerable prog- 
ress. The program has been in existence now for a little 
more than three years. In this period, investors have 
bought 1,600,000 shares, worth a total of some $64,000,000. 
Currently, plans are being written at a rate of about 145 
a day. Since their debut, 110,000 plans have been started 
and, at present, more than 62,000 are in force. Others have 
been completed and terminated. 

All types of new securities issued and offered publicly in 
July reached a new monthly low for the year to date. Bond 
flotations were the smallest since December and stock offer- 
ings were the lowest since last August. 

However, for the first seven months of 1957, new bonds 
brought to market reached $10,336,919,000 for more than 
1,315 issues. This compares with $7,555,610,000 represent- 
ing more than 1,160 issues of last year. 

Stock issues floated in the seven months ended July 31 
totaled $405,741,000, against $538,802,000 last year. This 
year’s aggregate was the smallest for the period since 
1951, when $389,125,000 were marketed. 
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Farm-City Week— Partners in Progress 


— banks of the nation are being 
urged by the Agricultural Com- 
mission of the American Bankers 
Association to cooperate in National 
Farm-City Week, scheduled for No- 
vember 22-28, 1957. The Week is 
sponsored by business and farm 
organizations for the purpose of 
bringing about a better understand- 
ing and appreciation of all segments 
of the economy. A common under- 
standing of rural-urban problems is 
the goal. The Commission is asking 
banks to participate in local activi- 
ties in observance of the Week as a 
means of bringing better understand- 
ing between banks and their farm 
customers. 

This observance will be sponsored 
by a National Committee for Farm- 
City Week with Kiwanis Interna- 
tional as the coordinating agency. 
The committee is made up of bank- 
ing associations, advertising agen- 
cies, farm equipment and chemical 
manufacturers, farm organizations, 
educational institutions, youth 
groups, service organizations, agri- 
cultural publications, radio and tele- 
vision farm directors, railroads, 
general manufacturing companies, 
professional organizations and gov- 
ernmental institutions. 

During the past two Farm-City 
Week observances, many banks have 
cooperated with urban and farm or- 
ganizations in celebrating the event 
in their trade area. The nature of 
the local activity has differed some- 
what depending upon local sponsor- 
ship. The activities this year will be 
guided somewhat by a broad na- 
tional and state program. Commit- 
tees are being set up in each state. 
The week-long observance in most 
communities will include such 
events as: tours of farms by busi- 
nessmen, bank open houses, tours of 
industrial plants, luncheons and din- 
ners honoring farmers and rural 
youth, demonstrations of new agri- 
cultural and industrial techniques, 
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television panel shows and radio 
programs, to mention a few. The 
Week depends on local action. 

By working with local farm or- 
ganizations and service and civic 
clubs, banks can do much to ac- 
complish better public relations for 
banking and better rural-urban un- 
derstanding. Farm-City Week offers 
another excellent opportunity for 
banks to expand their continuing 
public relations work. 

To aid in bank participation, the 
A.B.A. Advertising Department is 
offering a special free newspaper ad- 
vertisement on the Week to all banks 
that are regular subscribers to the 
department’s ‘Proofs-In-Advance”’ 
ad service. A printed brochure to 
tell the Farm-City Week story in 
“nutshell form” and publicity aids 
will be available at a later date 
through the National Headquarters, 
Farm-City Week, 520 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Agriculture Technology 
Is Revolutionary 


6 N EVER in the history of agricul- 
ture have we seen such an 
evolution—yes, almost a revolution, 
—in agriculture technology as we 
have seen during and since World 
War II,” said Charles N. Shepard- 
son, member of Board of Governors, 
Federal Reserve System, at the Agri- 
cultural Conference of the Tennessee 
Bankers Association in Nashville. 
‘New methods, new materials, and 
new machines have all combined to 
increase productivity per acre, per 
animal, and per man-hour of labor,” 
he said. “This, in turn, has brought 
a series of important changes that 
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are affecting both agriculture and 
the general economy.” 

Mr. Shepardson detailed some of 
the revolutionary trends in produc- 
tion, stating in part: 


Productivity Impact 


“First, let us consider the impact 
of increased productivity per acre 
and per animal unit. Since 1940, per 
acre production of major crops has 
gone up approximately 30% for 
wheat, 55% for corn, and 65% for 


-cotton. Meat, milk, and egg produc- 


tion have increased in proportion. 
Beef production per head of cattle 
on farms has gone up over 35%, 
milk per cow 30%, and eggs per 
layer 68%. 

“In the aggregate, production per 
acre is up about 20% and per ani- 
mal breeding unit 27%.” 


Human Productivity Striking 


“The increase in human produc- 
tivity is even more striking. While 
gross farm production for human 
use increased 37.5% from 1940 to 
1956, farm employment dropped 
31.5%, which means that production 
per man practically doubled in that 
period. This tremendous increase in 
productivity of farm labor has pro- 
duced and is continuing to produce 
social and economic changes which 
are of concern to all of us but they 
are of special concern to bankers 
and other lenders. 

“Why, you may ask, is this of such 
concern to lenders? The answer lies 
in the fact that this increased pro- 
ductivity in agriculture, as in the 
rest of our economy, stems from the 
substitution of capital, both invest- 
ment and operating capital, for hu- 
man labor. For example, mechaniza- 
tion, including improved machinery 
and the substitution of mechanical 
power for human and horse power, 
increased the investment per worker 
in farm power and machinery from 
$220 to $1,748, or approximately 
eight times as much in 1956 as in 
1940.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 94) 
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MODERN SCHOOLS IN THE WASTELAND 


The jungle yields to the power of man armed with modern science and ma- 
chinery. In the wasteland skilled men of Middle and North America are together 
creating banana plantations and thriving communities. Well-equipped, airy 
schools bring the full benefits of education to the children of the workers, mold- 
ing the good citizens of tomorrow. 

This practical guidance will fit these youngsters for the tasks ahead, operating 
farms, railroads and docks that their fathers carved from the jungle. They will 
inherit a strong economy, linking the rich lands of the Americas with the mar- 
kets of the world. The crops of today bring the dollars, machines and manufac- 
tures to make that bright future a reality. , 

The Living Circle of trade and communication guards the prosperity of the 
Americas. This free way of life offers the only true security against communist 
aggression. 


United Fruit Company 
General Offices: 80 Federal Street, Boston 10, Mass. 
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THIS LIVING CIRCLE 
STRENGTHENS THE AMERICAS 


United Fruit Company has been serving 
the Americas usefully for 57 years—re- 
claiming wasteland, stamping out dis- 
ease, developing human skills, helping 
by research, new techniques and trans- 
portation, to increase the production 
and sale of bananas, sugar and other 
crops, and expediting communications. 
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News for Country Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 92) 


Increased Size of Farms 


“This increased productivity also 
enabled the farmer to handle more 
land, and the size of farms increased. 
This resulted in an increase in aver- 
age land investment per worker, ex- 
cluding dwelling, from $2,461 to 
$10,793, approximately 4.5 times the 
1940 figure. 

“The increased productivity was 
also a result of increased use of im- 
proved seeds, feeds, and breeding 
stock and more and better fertilizers, 
insecticides, herbicides, and other 
agricultural chemicals, together with 
increased use of purchased fuel. All 
of this increased cash operating 
costs and the necessity for addi- 
tional capital. As a result, per capita 
investment in other production as- 
sets rose from $750 in 1940 to $2,- 
622 in 1956, an increase of almost 
250%.” 


Per Worker Investment Up 


“In the aggregate, this amounts 
to an increase in total investment 
per worker from $3,461 in 1940 to 
$15,163 in 1956, or roughly 41 times 
as much as in 1940. Naturally, this 
investment per farm worker varies 
widely with different areas and dif- 
ferent types of farm enterprise. It 
ranges from $59,000 for the Corn 
Belt grain farm to $35,000 for a 
North Plains cattle ranch, $14,000 
for a Northeast dairy farm, and 
$8,000 for a Southern Piedmont cot- 
ton farm. 

“This tremendous increase in in- 
vestment per worker presents a real 
problem to the farm operator and an 
equally real challenge to the lender. 
Farming has become more than a 
way of life.” 


Louisiana BA Tour 


VER 160 Louisiana bankers and 
farmers recently took a special 
train tour through Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, and Texas to view new prac- 
tices for conservation farming. 
This sixth tour, sponsored by the 
Louisiana Bankers Association and 
the Louisiana Association of Soil 
Conservation District Supervisors, 
started from. New Orleans and 
traveled north through Alexandria 
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and Shreveport, on the Texas and 
Pacific Railroad. 

“Purpose of the tour was to en- 
able farmers and bankers to gather 
new ideas for agriculture,” ex- 
plained W. McKerall O’Niell of 
Franklin, president of the Louisiana 
Bankers Association. 


2-Front Income Push 


(a4 — are now pushing forward on 

Wan broad fronts toward more 
income for all farm families,” Under 
Secretary of Agriculture True D. 
Morse, told the Regional Conference 
on Rural Development Program at 
Ft. Smith, Ark. 

“One approach,” he said, “is 
through commodity programs. Major 
progress is being made in reducing 
price depressing surpluses; expand- 
ing markets at home and abroad; 
and research and education to get 
lower production and marketing 
costs and expanded utilization of 
farm products. Price supports and 
stabilization programs are part of 
this approach. 

“This approach to farm problems 
benefits primarily some two million 
of the larger more mechanized 
farms—commercial farmers. They 
produce about 90% of the farm 
products marketed. The programs 
primarily for giving price supports 
and stabilization to the markets for 
farm products cost the Federal Gov- 
ernment in 1955 about $1.3-billion 
and in 1956 the cost was $1.9-billion. 

“The second approach is to get 
more income for some 2,500,000 
farm families, on small farms and on 
land of low productivity, who bene- 
fit little from price supports. They 
produce only about 10% of farm 


**‘Someday I’m 
going to get to- 
gether enough 
money and retire 
to the city” 


products marketed. Most of these dig 
not share directly in the $1.9-billion 
expended in 1956 by the Federgj 
Government primarily for price sup. 
port and stabilization.” 

Continuing, Under Secretary Morge 
said that “it is the 2,500,000 farm 
families with the lowest incomes that 
need help most. A family with only 
$500, $1,000 or $2,000 cash income 
per year, in this prosperous era, hag 
little with which to educate children, 
provide medical care and _ good 
health, and to maintain a minimum 
level of satisfactory living. 

“The Rural Development Program 
is primarily for the second approach 
—to get more income and better 
living for farm families needing help 
most. It is not contemplated that 
large additional expenditures of Fed- 
eral funds will be required. 

“The Rural Development Program 
is to be carried forward primarily 


‘by local citizens, with the help of 


Federal and state agencies. It is 
moving forward successfully on that 
basis in 25 states and some 60 pilot 
or demonstration counties and areas, 

“With these two approaches, all 
farm families, not just those with 
the higher incomes, will be helped 
with their problems over and above 
the assistance they receive from the 
general agricultural services of the 
Government. 

“Price supports and other con- 
modity programs will continue to 
aid especially the 2,000,000 farmers 
who market 90% of the farm prod- 
ucts. 

“While for some 2,500,000 under- 
employed farm families who market 
only 10% of the farm products, 
there is now the many-sided attack 
through the Rural Development Pro- 
gram to increase their incomes.” 
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Purina Dealer J. M. Gee (left) has just completed another loan transaction with Mr. 
C. T. Crosby, president of Farmers and Merchants National Bank of Gilmer, Texas. 


says Mr. C. T. Crosby, President, 
Farmers and Merchants National Bank of Gilmer, Texas 


When Purina Dealer J. M. Gee comes 
into the bank, he may need help for 
a farmer in the hog business... or he 
may know about a capable young man 
who needs financing for his poultry 
operation. 


But whatever the opportunity, Banker 
C. T. Crosby knows he can have com- 
plete confidence in the judgment of this 
feed merchant and hatchery operator. 


J. M. Gee started doing business with 
the Farmers and Merchants Bank in 
Gilmer about 31 years ago, when he 
bought a farm on credit. He paid the 
bank in full in just four years. 


Since 1926, Mr. Gee has borrowed 
money to start his poultry business, 
to get started in the feed business, and 
to sth inding and mixing equipment 
for his Check-R- Mix mill in 1956. 


Mr. Crosby and his bank have helped 


many farmers in the last 30 years— 
short-term loans through the Purina 
Dealer, plus some paper the bank has 
carried on feeders. Broiler growers have 
depended on the Farmers and Mer- 
chants Bank during the last year to help 
them carry on. Gee’s Hatchery and Feed 
supplies feed for some 200,000 broilers, 
many of which are bank-financed. 


President Crosby says: ‘‘From my ex- 
perience, I’d say the Purina Dealer is a 
ood man with whom to do business. 
e brings us many new customers whom 
we might not otherwise get to serve.” 


The Farmers and Merchants Bank of 
Gilmer, Texas, working with the Purina 
Dealer, has meant a great deal in de- 
veloping the Gilmer community. This 
team has not only helped increase farm 
income in the area, but also gives 
farmers a better understanding of 
business methods. 


QUALITY 


SERVICE 


“OUR PURINA DEALER IS A VALUED BANK CUSTOMER— 
HE’S RESPONSIBLE FOR A LOT OF OUR NEW BUSINESS” 


PURINA...YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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This is the ninth article in BANK- 
ING’S series on bank insurance, writ- 
ten in Washington by Mr. Bratter. 


CCORDING to several of the large 
A insurance groups, banks should 

protect their premises and 
operations with broad comprehen- 
sive general and automobile liability 
insurance with adequate limits in- 
cluding coverage on: elevators, 
products on and away from premises, 
contractual, property damage, pro- 
fessional malpractice in connection 
with medical departments or em- 
ployees’ physical examinations, spon- 
sored sports, stop-payment liability, 
grantors’ liability, personal acts in- 
cluding libel, slander, malicious 
prosecution, false arrest, false im- 
prisonment, advertisers’ liability, 
broadcasters’ liability, copyright 
violation, patent infringement, all 
risks incidental to the ownership or 
use of automobiles. These constitute 
a formidable list of exposures, some 
of which are not applicable to all 
banks. 

How formidable the risks may be 
is indicated by frequent news items 
concerning suits brought against 
banks and others. One man, wrongly 
detained because of a supposedly 
counterfeit $5 bill that proved to be 
genuine, sued a turnpike authority 
for $500,000. As a consequence of 
refusing to honor a $40 and a $70 
check drawn by a depositor a 
bank in Iowa was sued for $51,000. 

A Flemington, N. J., woman sued a 
bank for $100,000, charging that the 
bank’s clerical error in marking her 
husband’s account overdrawn caused 
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General and Automobile 


LIABILITY INSURANCE 
for Banks 


HERBERT BRATTER 


him anguish and led to his death 
from a heart attack. In Chicago a 
trust and savings bank, trustee of 
a building in which a man walked 
through an elevator door left open 
by a tenant, was assessed $25,000 
by the court. Another trust com- 
pany was held liable for three deaths 
in a hotel fire. In still another case 
the trustees were held liable as in- 
dividuals after a lodger fell in a 
dark tenement hall and broke his 
arm. 

Many more such cases could be 
cited. Bankers often lose sight of 
the fact that in the trust business 
the injured person has a direct cause 
of action against the trustee or ex- 
ecutor, who must respond from his 
own funds. 


Need Comprehensive Coverage 


Because to the average person the 
word “bank” is synonymous with 
“wealth,” banks even more than 
most others should be protected 
with the best available liability in- 
surance. Every bank, large or small, 
should carry the very latest com- 
prehensive general and automobile 
liability contract, whether or not it 
actually owns an automobile, and 
should make sure that the various 
hazards listed above are included 
and not excluded in the coverage. 
The automobile coverage, moreover, 
should protect owned cars, repos- 
sessed cars, hired cars, cars of inde- 
pendent contractors working for the 
bank, and employees’ cars being used 
on bank business. 

Since liability insurance is avail- 
able for purchase under various pol- 


.tion their 


icy contracts, bankers should cau- 
insurance agents and 
brokers to protect their risks with 
the very latest Broad Form Com- 
prehensive Contract. Otherwise the 
bank may be placed at a distinct 
disadvantage in the event ef loss. 
Some banks deem it advisable to buy 
two separate and distinct compre- 
hensive policies: one to protect all 
properties owned and the other to 
protect the operations of the trust 
department. In that department it 
is customary to charge the expense 
against each individual trust. 


Advantages Cited 


The main advantage of a bank's 
carrying comprehensive policies as 
compared with limited-form con- 
tracts is that all known hazards, as 
well as ali unexpected exposures, are 
automatically covered. Also, any 
new exposures, such as additional 
properties coming into the bank's 
possession with or without its know!- 
edge, consent, or approval are cov- 
ered automatically, thus eliminating 
the buying of insurance on a pick- 
and-choose basis. Banks should 
avail themselves of this comprehet- 
sive coverage; and, since the pre 
mium charges are subject to audit, 
the coverage should be all-inclusive. 
Where two comprehensive policies 
are taken out, as suggested above, 
there are advantages to taking them 
out with the same company. 

Where state law does not allow 
the combination of Comprehensive 
General and Automobile Liability 
insurance in a single policy, the 
same protection may be obtained by 
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taking out separate policies, each on 
a comprehensive basis. 

The need for adequate insurance 
in connection with properties con- 
trolled by the trust department is 
especially cogent. Whereas the cost 
of liability insurance is a legitimate 
charge against the trust, without 
insurance the bank itself may have 
to pay a loss. Courts have held that 
where negligence is proved in con- 
nection with a claim in such a case, 
payment must be made through in- 
surance or from the bank’s own re- 
sources. In other words, the claim 
may not be charged by the bank to 
the trust account. 


Big Need in Small Banks 


Relatively, a small bank needs 
higher amounts of liability insurance 
than a large bank because a heavy 
judgment will tend to have a much 
more serious effect on the assets of 
the smaller bank than on those of 
the larger one. Despite the large 
bank’s greater ability to sustain 
large liability losses, carrying ade- 
quate liability insurance is sound 
business practice for it as well. Pre- 
miums for such insurance paid by 
banks of any size, small or large, in 
the event of claims save the insti- 
tution trouble, time, and expense 
in connection with legal investiga- 
tion and adjustment of claims. Ade- 
quate liability coverage is as essen- 
tial in banking as adequate work- 
ing capital. As minimum coverage 
in this area of bank insurance, 
the insurance industry recommends 
$100,000 per person and $250,000 
per accident for bodily injury, and 
$50,000 per accident for property 
damage, due to the big verdicts be- 
ing rendered by the courts nowa- 
days. 

Not usually thought of in con- 
nection with banking, Products Lia- 
bility insurance may have a place 
in a bank’s insurance program. The 
bank may be exposed to damage 
claims as a result of its distribution 
of coin savings banks, pens, calen- 
dars, advertising novelties and the 
like. Products liability insurance pro- 
tects against claims resulting from 
possession, consumption, handling, 
or use of products away from the in- 
sured’s premises. Such insurance is 
advisable also where the bank is 
operating a factory, restaurant, 
bakery, or other business. In operat- 
ing any business, in fact, banks 
should see that all insurable hazards 
incident thereto are covered. Prod- 
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ucts Liability coverage is included 
in the Comprehensive Liability pol- 
icy for a charge subject to negotia- 
tion with the insurance company. 
Often a flat charge for this can be 
arranged. 

The Comprehensive Liability pol- 
icy covers liability incident to busi- 
nesses operated by the bank. Natu- 
rally it does not protect borrowers 
from the bank, the adequacy of 
whose insurance coverage is none- 
theless of concern to the bank. It 
may be important to the bank to see 
to it that its borrowers, too, carry 
adequate liability insurance. 

In connection with Comprehensive 
General and Automobile Liability 
insurance, the industry emphasizes 
that charges are made upon audit 
and that it is in the bank’s best in- 
terest to make all its existing ex- 
posures known at the start so that 
they will be covered by the initial 
deposit premium. 


Workmen's Compensation 
Important, Too 


Workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance is important for banks. It is 
advantageous to the bank, even 
though state law may not require it. 
Should a bank employee suffer seri- 
ous injury arising out of his em- 
ployment, the bank, unless it 
adequately and voluntarily compen- 
sates the employee, may be sued 
with an adverse effect in its em- 
ployee and public relations. Arrange- 
ments should be made for the medi- 


cal and living expenses of the injured 
employee. Even if the bank does 
have a comprehensive accident, 
health, disability, and hospitalization 
insurance program for its employ- 
ees, workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance is highly advisable. 

Before an insurance company is 
considered liable to pay workmen’s 
compensation, three conditions usu- 
ally must be present. The injury 
must be accidental, rather than aris- 
ing from disease other than occupa- 
tional disease. The injury must occur 
in the course of employment; and it 
must arise out of employment. 

In hiring contractors and subcon- 
tractors banks are well advised if 
they require such contractors to file 
with them their certificates of work- 
men’s compensation and public and 
contractors’ liability insurance. 

Workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance transfers from the bank to the 
carrier not only all compensation 
and benefits which may be required 
by law but also any additional sums 
the bank might become liable to pay 
employees for injury, accident, or 
disease, subject to specified limita- 
tions. 

While many large employers find 
self-insurance feasible, most banks 
buy workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance. 


Two Forms of Endorsement 


To meet the special needs of 
banks, the insurance industry pro- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 154) 
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ADVANTAGES OF "BROAD FORM" COMPREHENSIVE POLICY 


The most complete protection the market affords. 


Covers all known hazards as well as the unanticipated exposures. 


Broader protection than any available by combining separate con- 


tracts. 


The possibility of gaps in protection is minimized. 


New exposures automatically covered without notice. 


One expiration date eliminates any possibility of overlooking 


expirations. 


Less bookkeeping. Only one transaction handles all premiums. 


Full credit is allowed for other policies which may be in force at 
inception of the Broad form. See paragraph headed “full credit 


for existing coverage.” 


One Company handles losses, even though several items of exposure 
may be involved in a single accident. 


Safety Engineering by qualified inspectors provides more complete 
“over-all” study of possible claim causes. 


The broad form basis of purchasing protection eliminates the risks 
inherent in the “pick and choose’ method of attempting to 
purchase adequate Liability insurance. 
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BRANCH BANKING 


Georgia branch banking statute held un- 
constitutional. 


A RECENT Georgia case presented 
the unusual spectacle of a minority 
bank stockholder challenging the 
constitutionality of a statute which 
admittedly conferred special rights 
on the bank and thus benefited both 
the bank and the stockholder. 

The statute, Georgia Laws of 1956, 
No. 195, §3, deals with restrictions 
on bank holding companies. The 
second sentence of the section pro- 
vides that: “ .. . in municipalities 
now having branches of a bank with 
a holding company relation, such 
banks may make branches of exist- 
ing holding company banks; and, in 
the future, in cities of over 80,000 
population, according to the 1950 
or subsequent census, now having 
branches of a bank, present branches 
will have the same privilege of ad- 
ditional branches as permitted to 
other banks.” 

The stockholder contended that 
the quoted portion of the act was 
unconstitutional because it was spe- 
cial legislation forbidden by Article 
I, §4, paragraph I, of the Georgia 
State Constitution. 

This contention was upheld by the 
court. It noted that Georgia Laws 
of 1927, page 195 (Code Anno. 
[1936] §13-203) prohibited the es- 
tablishment of new or additional 
branch banks. This law, said the 
court, was effective throughout the 
state, and was applicable to all 
banks “whether they were banks 
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Branch Banking—Acceptance of Check— 


Promissory Notes 


with a holding company relation or 
branches of such banks.” 

The 1956 Act, therefore, ‘does 
not operate generally or uniformly 
throughout the state. The act can 
operate only upon a limited class of 
banks that had a status fixed at the 
time of the passage of the act, and 
it makes no provision for banks not 
having such status at the time the 
act was passed to come under the 
provisions of the act in the future.” 
Hansell v. Citizens and Southern 
National Bank (Ga., 1957) 98 S.E. 
(2d) 622. 


PROMISSORY NOTES 


Corporate officer signing notes without 
indicating his representative capacity is 
liable as individual maker. 


Te Florida Supreme Court re- 
cently pointed out a pitfall for cor- 
porate officers to avoid. It held, in 
a case of first impression in that 
state, that if a corporate officer 
would avoid personal liability on a 
corporate note, he must indicate that 
he is signing in his representative 
capacity. 

In this case, the notes read, in 
part, “ ... the undersigned jointly 
and severally promise to pay...” 
and were executed as follows: 

“Corvette of Miami, Inc. 

“Hal Kaye 

“Howard Betz” 

The lower court granted judgment 
on the notes to the plaintiff bank as 
against the corporation and the 
signers individually. Only one of the 
signers, Betz, appealed from the 
judgment, asserting that he was not 


liable on the note, that it was 
strictly a corporate obligation and 
that he had signed in his represen- 
tative capacity as secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The Supreme Court ruled that the 
“notes as a matter of law impose 
liability as a maker on Betz.” There 
was no ambuiguity in the form of 
the notes and, therefore, it was not 
necessary to decide whether oral 
evidence was admissible to permit 
him to show his “liability to be con- 
trary to what it appears to be from 
the face of the notes as they were 
actually signed ...’”’ To avoid per- 
sonal liability, the officer signing 
must indicate that he is signing in 
his representative capacity. 

The court conceded that the deci- 
sion might be harsh. However, in 
view of the importance of such in- 
struments in the fields of business, 
banking and finance, and the “ 
need for certainty and stability in 
the meaning of what appears on the 
face of such instruments... ”, the 
court concluded that “we believe 
the rule we have adopted to be the 
better view.” Betz v. Bank of Miami 
Beach (Fla., 1957) 95 So. (2d) 891. 
See Opinion 11C:2 of the chapter, 
Notes, Volume 111 of Paton’s 
Digest, page 2927. 


ACCEPTANCE OF CHECK 


Drawee bank's retention of check for 
more than 24 hours after presentment 
for payment does not constitute accep- 
tance of check. 


There is considerable conflict of 
opinion on the question as to whether 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 100) 
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BILLION 


@ State taxation once was easy. The property tax, a 
franchise tax, and a few license taxes made up the 
picture. But now all this is changed. 


New and drastic forms of taxation have been 
created, rates have sky-rocketed, more and still more 
tax money is demanded. Today, as never before, cor- 
rect, continuing tax information is vital to effective, 
economical business management. And not just at 
return time, but all through the year. Tax control 
must be carefully planned, plans constantly revised 


Sta te Ta xX to match the swift pace of present-day tax changes. 


For these basic reasons Tax Men everywhere wel- 
come the special assistance of CCH’s State Tax Reports. 


a e be Oo rt & eee Forty-eight states and the District of Columbia are 


each individually covered by CCH’s State Tax Reports, 
each state the subject of its own reporting unit. Swift, 
accurate, convenient, the ‘informative regular issues 
of each unit keep your tax facts and information 
constantly up-to-the-minute. Coverage includes new 
laws, amendments, regulations, rulings, court and 
administrative decisions, return and report forms—in 
short, everything important or helpful in the sound 
and effective handling of corporate or individual state 
taxes and taxation. 


Write fer Full Details of Reporting for Your State 


COMMERCE. CLEARING. HOUSE, INC. 
PUBLISHERS oF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


NEW YORK 36 CHICAGO 30 WASHINGT 
522 FiFtH AVE 4025 W. PETERSON Ay 425 13TH STREE 
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rail transportation 


comes first 


when selecting 
a plant site 


We know that many factors are important when 
deciding on a new plant location. Available ma- 
terials, utilities, labor and pleasant living condi- 
tions all have a place in the picture, and the grow- 


ing West can supply them. 


Yet, in the final analysis, those factors are second- 
ary to rail transportation, particularly freight 
service. The shipment of materials and commod- 
ities calls for the dependable, ’round-the-clock 
service provided by Union Pacific. 


For information regarding western industrial 
sites, phone your nearest Union Pacific represent- 


ative or contact us direct. 


Map shows the vast 
western area served 
by Union Pacific. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Omaha 2, Nebraska 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98) 
the mere retention of a check by a 
drawee bank for more than 24 hours 
after presentment constitutes an ae- 
ceptance of the check. The Nebraska 
Supreme Court recently decided that 
the better rule is that there is no 
acceptance. 

The plaintiff had received a check 
in payment for goods sold and had 
deposited it to his account in his 
bank. No special instructions re- 
garding the check were given to the 
bank. The check was subsequently 
forwarded for collection through 
correspondent banks. 

Upon its receipt by the drawee 
bank, the check was marked for re- 
turn for insufficiency of funds. 
However, there occurred a two day 
lapse before its return due to the 
fact that bank examiners assumed 
control of all bank records for that 
period of time. 

‘The plaintiff, in his action against 
the drawee bank to recover the 
amount of the check, maintained 
that under §137 of the Uniform Ne- 
gotiable Instruments Act, the bank’s 
retention of the check for more than 
24 hours after it was presented for 
payment constituted an acceptance 
of the check, so that the drawee 
bank was bound to pay it. Section 
137 provides, in substance, that 
when a “bill is delivered for accep- 
tance,” and the drawee refuses 
within 24 hours to return the item 
accepted or not accepted, the drawee 
is deemed to have accepted the item. 

The court rejected the plaintiff's 
contention and ruled in favor of the 
bank, holding that §137 was not 
applicable because the check was 
presented for payment and not for 
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acceptance. The court noted that 
presentment for payment and pre- 
gentment for acceptance are “two 
different acts well known to the law 
of negotiable instruments. . . . We 
do not think the section relied on 
has any application to the factual 
situation here presented where the 
check was presented to appellee 
[drawee] for payment and not for 
acceptance.” Urwiller v. Platte Val- 
ley State Bank (Neb., 1957) 83 
N.W. (2d) 88. See Opinion 7:2 of 
the chapter, Acceptance, Volume 1 
of Paton’s Digest, page 14, and the 
Supplement. 


Some Brief Notes On 
Other Cases 


Chattel mortgages. A mortgage 
which merely listed the property 
covered by the mortgage as nine 
single beds, 13 double beds, etc., and 
which did not recite the location of 
the chattels, was held void as against 
third parties. The property, said the 
court, must be described so as to be 
identifiable by reference to the 
mortgage itself, ‘or the description 
in the mortgage must suggest a 
means of identification which, if pur- 
sued, ‘would definitely identify the 
property. Witt v. Milton (Cal. App., 
1957) 305 Pac. (2d) 944. 

The following description was 
held sufficient to identify mortgaged 
livestock: “Located on L. I. Spang- 
ler Farm known as Clearview Place, 
on Corpus Christi Highway No. 181 
at Hill Top, about 12 miles south 
of San Antonio, 77 Head Holstein 
Cows, 2% years old to 6 years, lo- 
cated on the L. I. Spangler Farm, 
Elmendorf, Texas.’ Highland Park 
State Bank v. Continental National 
Bank (Tex. Civ. App., 1957) 300 
8. W. (2d) 304. 


Common trust funds. The New 
Hampshire Supreme Court has 
tuled that by virtue of the Uniform 
Common Trust Fund Act, adopted 
in New Hampshire in 1953, all or 
any part of a testamentary chari- 
table trust fund may be invested by 
4 qualified bank in its common trust 
fund where the language of the will 
does not expressly or impliedly pro- 
hibit such an investment. The 
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Satisfaction 


STANLEY 


automatic door controls 


A personal “Hello” or “Goodbye” is the best 
means of maintaining a friendly relationship 
with each customer . . . but this isn’t 
possible. You CAN do the next best thing 
... Offer every customer the courtesy 

and convenience provided by Stanley 
Automatic Door Controls as they open and 
close your doors automatically. Join the 
growing list of progressive ing 
institutions that are building business 

by a friends through the 

magic of Stanley Door Controls*. 


Write for our new folder — “Build Acceptance” 
— to Magic Door Sales, Stanley Hardware, 
Division of The Stanley Works, Department I, 
1015 Lake Street, New Britain, Conn. 


*Can be installed on new or existing doors. 


AMERICA BUILDS BETTER AND LIVES BETTER WITH STANLEY 


STANLEY 


Mechanicks National Bank of Con- This famous trademark distinguishes over 20,000 quality products of The Stanley Works—hand and electrie 
cord v. D’Amours (N.H., 1957) 129 tools » drapery, industrial and builders hardware « door controls « aluminum windows + metal parts « coatings « 
Atl. (2d) 859. steel and steel strapping—made in 24 Stanley plants in the United States, Canada, England and Germany 
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RECIPROCAL TRUSTS 


The Doctrine of Reciprocal Trusts Can Prove 
A Trap for the Unwary 


WILLIAM J. BOWE 


The author is professor of law at 
the University of Colorado. This is 
the 11th of a series of articles he is 
writing for BANKING on estate plan- 
ning. 


NCE a prospective donor learns 

to his disappointment that he 

cannot reduce his estate taxes 
ky a gift with a reserved life estate, 
his agile mind begins to think of 
ways of achieving the saving by tak- 
ing a circuitous route that will reach 
the same end result. 

Suppose he transfers the property 
outright to his intended donee and 
a week or two later the donee creates 
a trust directing the trustees to pay 
the income from the property to the 
donor for his life, with distribution 
of the corpus to the donee upon the 
death of the donor. The donor’s ex- 
ecutor may then argue that his 
decedent did not reserve a life es- 
tate; that it was the donee who 
created the trust that gave him his 
interest. 

But the courts have been quick to 
recognize on facts like these that the 
two transactions, so closely tied to- 
gether, really represent a _ single 
transaction. The donor’s guiding 
hand is obvious throughout. The 
prompt action of the donee is clear 
evidence of a binding obligation or 
secret “bed-chamber” understanding 
that the donor was to have the in- 
come from the property for his life. 
This judicial approach is not re- 
stricted to taxation. For all purposes 
the donor will be recognized as the 
real grantor, even though his name 


162 


nowhere appears in the trust inden- 
ture. 


Reciprocal Grantors 


This basic principle has been ap- 
plied by the courts to the cases of 
reciprocal or cross trusts. Thus 
Brown may decide to create a $100,- 
000 trust with his brother as income 
beneficiary for life, if his brother 
will accommodate him in the same 
way. Brown would then enjoy the 
income from the trust created by his 
brother, but it would make no prac- 
tical difference to him whose $100,- 
000 produces the income he receives. 
Should it make a tax difference? 

The same problem is present in 
the retention of powers. Where the 
grantor of a trust retains the power 
to change the beneficiaries or other- 
wise alter or amend the provisions 
of the trust, the corpus will be in- 
cluded in his taxable estate. On the 
other hand, a nongrantor may be 
given wide discretionary powers over 
the distribution of income and cor- 
pus without adverse tax conse- 
quences. 

Suppose a husband, desirous of 
controlling the flow of income to 
his children, creates a “sprinkle 
type” trust with his wife as trustee 
and his children as discretionary 
beneficiaries. Such a trust will re- 
move the property from his tax es- 
tate. If his wife, by odd coincidence, 
created a similar trust at the same 
time and in the same amount, except 
that the husband was named trustee 


1Lehman v. Commissioner 109 F 2d 99 (C.C.A. 
2d, 1940). 


‘with the same broad powers over 


income and corpus, his position 
would be identical from a practical 
standpoint with what it would have 
been had he retained the same 
powers over the trust of which he 
was grantor. Will the tax results 
be different? The basic question is 
which trust did he really create? Did 
his wife grant him these powers 
from gift motives or in exchange for 
his promise to confer similar bene- 
fits on her? 

In Lehman!, the court in discuss- 
ing cross trusts said: “The decisive 
point is that the decedent by trans- 
fer of his share to the brother or 
for the brother’s use or according 
to the brother’s direction caused the 
brother to make a transfer of prop- 
erty in trust under which the de 
cedent had the right to withdraw 
$150,000 from principal. While Sec- 
tion 302(d) (Sec. 2038, 1954 Code) 
speaks of a decedent having made a 
transfer of property with enjoyment 
subject to change by exercise of 4 
power to alter, amend or revoke in 
the decedent, it clearly covers a case 
where the decedent by paying a quid 
pro quo has caused another to make 
a transfer of property with enjoy- 
ment subject to change by exercise 
of such power by the decedent. ‘A 
person who furnishes the considera- 
tion for the creation of a trust is 
the settlor, even though in form the 
trust is created by another.’ Scott 
on Trusts, section 156.3. X transfers 
property in trust for himself for life, 
with power of revocation. Y g0¢ 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 104) 
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A MESSAGE FROM HARRIS—THE BUSINESS MAN’S BANK IN CHICAGO 


Convention goer? 


You bet he goes to bankers’ conventions! 


As a banker, he knows they’re a fine 
place to combine good fellowship with 
good business. 

He knows he’ll come home with new 
ideas, new information, new ways to doa 
better job for his customers and his bank. 


He knows too, the importance of work- 
ing with fellow bankers, both in associa- 
tions and their conventions, and in the 
daily conduct of his business. 

For in these globe-girdling times, his 
knowledge and contacts must go far 
beyond the local scene. He must shrink 
distances and speed service to match the 
broadened markets of his customers. 


So—he knows the importance of se- 
lecting correspondent banks who most 
ably help him to meet the far-flung needs 
of his business community. 


There’s much more to good correspond- 
ent service than services alone. 


At the Harris we provide all the serv- 
ices you’d expect. But one of the most 
valuable things we offer correspondents, 
in addition, is the intimate knowledge our 
experience has brought us of the business 
of Chicago and the great Midwest. 

This has made us known as Chicago’s 
‘Business Man’s Bank.’”’ But we find it 
is equally valued by Bankers—many of 
whom we serve as Chicago correspond- 
ent. May we serve you, too? 


HARRIS 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co. 1882—Incorporated 1907 


115 WEST MONROE STREET—CHICAGO 90 


Member Federal Reserve System... Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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LOOK 
TO ABBOTT 


FOR COMPLETE 
BANKING EQUIPMENT 


CALENDARS 
AND DESK SETS 


A completely new line of decorator 
designed perpetual calendars and 
desk sets in satin finished brass or 
chrome, single and double faced 
calendars with or without pens. 


SIGNS 


illuminated signs, beau- 
tifully hand-etched in 
plate glass. Standard 
engraved floor and 
counter signs. Name 
plates of all types. 


COIN COUNTING MACHINES 


ABBOTT MODEL 49 
The world famous line of Abbott 
coin counting and sorting ma- 
chines in hand operated and heavy 
duty electric models. 


Also: Abboft quality coin wrappers, coin 
and currency trays, etc., etc. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER CO. 


143rd-144th STREETS & WALES AVE. 
NEW YORK 54, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Reciprocal Trusts 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 102) 


about it in a slightly different way; 
he pays cash or transfers property 
to another who, in consideration of 
the cash or property, sets aside or 
transfers securities in trust for Y 
for life with power in Y to terminate 
the trust and take the principal. 
Does anyone suppose that X’s es- 
tate is taxable under section 302(d), 
but that Y’s estate is not? Here the 
transfer by the decedent’s brother, 
having been paid for and brought 
about by the decedent, was in sub- 
stance a ‘transfer’ by this decedent.” 


Must Be Reciprocal 


The result in these cases is sound 
but the problems presented are ex- 
tremely difficult and in many cases 
transfers which are not reciprocal 
may be caught by the rule. A hus- 
band decides that he wants to create 
trusts for his children. His advisor 
sensibly suggests that his wife 
should be given a special power of 
appointment to take care of any 
future unforeseen changes in circum- 
stances. One child may in later years 
have greater needs, another may suf- 
fer physical or financial misfortunes, 
and a third may be highly success- 
ful. The special power introduces 
socially desirable flexibility into the 
gifts. He tells his wife of his plan. 
If he thinks it’s a good plan, she is 
likely to think so too and want to 
make similar gifts. Instruments may 
be drawn by the same lawyer. They 
are likely to be identical in terms 
because the objectives are identical. 
The only difference will be that in 
the wife’s trust, her husband will be 
the donee of the special power. 

On the death of either, a court 
will be called upon to determine 
whether the trusts were each in con- 
sideration of the other. Sometimes 
the taxpayer is successful, often 
not.2 Rarely will there be evidence 
of any agreement or of the absence 
of any agreement. The time element, 
the similarity in provisions and in- 
terests and powers may be decisive, 
though they would seem to be as 
consistent with gift motives as with 
contract motives. Lawyers and trust 
officers will be well advised where 
both spouses plan gifts to avoid 
recommending any powers, interests, 
or possibilities of reverter, etc., to 
the nongrantor spouse in these 
trusts. 


Other Applications 


The doctrine may have other ap- 
plications that worry cautious ad- 
visors. Suppose three separate trusts 
are being created by a parent for his 
children, A, B, and C. It is desired 
to give each child the income from 
his trust, plus a special power of 
appointment to a class which in- 
cludes his spouse, his children, and 
his brothers and sisters. 

Under the terms of such a power, 
A could appoint to B and B could 
appoint to A. Does this mean that A 
has a general power of appointment, 
since he may thus in fact use the 
power in such a way as to benefit 
himself? Under property law, A may 
not legally use the power for his own 
benefit by promising B to exercise 
it in his favor if B will do likewise 
for A. Such action would be a “fraud 
on the power.” But tax law is con- 
cerned with realities, not technicali- 
ties. There is a real risk that such 
power may be actually used to bene- 
fit the holder. 

While it is believed the courts 
ought not disregard the local law, it 
may be advisable to eliminate from 
the class of possible appointees the 
brothers and sisters in the above 
case or at the very least provide that 
no holder of any power may exercise 
it in such a way as to benefit himself 
either directly or indirectly. 
2See Estate of Newberry v. Commissioner 201 


F 2d 874 (C.C.A. 8rd, 1958); Estate of Ruxton 
v. Commissioner 20 T.C. 487 (1953). 


A woman’s idea of keeping a se- 
cret is to tell it to only one person 
at a time. 


The fellow who believes no two 
people think alike will change his 
mind when he gets married and 
looks over the wedding gifts. 


No woman holds her own in @ 
battle of tongues. 


Surveys would probably show 
more persons who are deaf engaged 
in writing popular songs than in 
any other occupation. 


Two can live as cheaply as one. In 
fact, they have to. 
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If you have not reviewed your protec- 
tion lately, perhaps your coverage is 
getting dangerously low or new hazards 
are putting you out on the limb. Regard- 
less of whether the problem is large or 
small, you’ll find a practical, efficient 
solution in a Federal Banker’s Blanket 
Bond. Our years of experience, our 


into which has been merged 


modern 
banking 
requires 
modern 


protection 


broad, intimate knowledge of protec- 
tion techniques, our proven ability and 
complete facilities, plus a willingness 
to apply fresh thinking to unusual cir- 
cumstances, are your assurance of the 
best in protection. It is the reason 
more and more banks are insisting on 
Federal. 


FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


CHUBB & SON, Managers 


90 John Street, New York 38, N.Y. 
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BANKING NEWS 


A.B.A., Testifying on 
Pension Plan Bills, Sees 
Reporting Disadvantages 


E. B. Gardner Appears Before 


House Education and Labor Comm. | 


“The Internal Revenue Service has 
reported that there are about 36,600 
tax-qualified pension and profit shar- 
ing plans,” said Esmond B. Gardner, 


vice-president, The Chase Manhattan | 


Bank, in testimony on various bills 
relating to employee welfare and 


pension plans before the Committee | 
on Education and Labor of the | 


House of Representatives. ‘Esti- 
mates as to the total number of pen- 
sion and welfare plans range from 
250,000 to 500,000,” he stated. “Ac- 


cordingly, the great bulk in number 
of plans lies in the welfare field of | 


which only a few are tax qualified. 


It is the 36,600 plans which have | 
nearly $30-billion of assets and are | 
receiving nearly $4-billion in annual | 
contributions. This amount also rep- | 
resents their annual growth as the | 
benefit payments are presently being | 


offset by investment income.’ 


In laying the background for his | 


testimony as spokesman for the 
American Bankers Association, Mr. 
Gardner differentiated between pen- 
sion or deferred profit sharing plans 
on the one hand and a welfare plan 
on the other. 


Tax Approved Plans 


With respect to the question of 
reporting on the administration of 


tax approved plans, 
said that “if the purpose of the re- 


porting is to provide statistical in- | 


formation, which we believe would 


be desirable, we point out that all | 


the pertinent information in connec- 


tion with tax qualified plans is al- | 


ready being furnished to the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service so additional 
reporting would not be necessary for 
that purpose. 

“If the purpose of the reporting 
is to furnish information to em- 
ployees, we believe that this has 
been regarded to date as a matter 
for personnel policy or for union 
negotiations in each individual case 
and therefore is primarily of con- 
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Bankers on FHA Industry Advisory Committee 


Seen above is part of the Fcderal Housing Administration’s Industry Advi- 
sory Committee at a meeting held in Washington recently. The Committee, 
consisting of bankers and others in the mortgage lending field, was invited 
by FHA Commissioner Norman P. Masor to meet with him to assist in 
determining the Administration’s program fo. the control of discount prices 
on FHA mortgages, as required by the Housing Act of 1957. 


Left to Right: 


Samuel E. Neel, Mortgage Bankers Association, Washing- 


ton; William E. Clarke, W. A. Clarke Mortgage Company, Philadelphia; 
John D. Yates of Stockton, Whatley, Davin Mortgage Company, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Kenneth D. Childs, Home Savings and Loan Association, Los 
Angeles; Thomas J. Sweeney, Veterans Administration, Washington; Don- 
ald S. MacGregor, T. J. Bettes Mortgage Company, Austin, Texas; Com- 
missioner Mason; Thomas L. ivims, A. B. A. Savings and Mortgage Division, 
New York City; Harry Held, Bowery Savings Bank, New York City; W 
Franklin Morrison, First Federal Savings and Loan Association, Washington; 
J. O. Brott, A. B. A., Washington; and V. R. Steffensen, First Security 


Bank of Utah, Salt Laie City. 


cern to employers rather than to | 


professional trustees. We know that 


| in some cases information is pres- 
| ently being furnished to employees, 


to unions, or to the public in annual 


| statements, some in summary form 
| and some in detail including a list of 


assets. Most profit-sharing plans 


' and most money purchase pension 
| plans are believed to report in con- 
Mr. Gardner | 


siderable detail. In each of those 


| two types of plans, the amount of 


the employee benefits is dependent 
upon the market value of the in- 
vestments.” 

Continuing, Mr. Gardner said that 
“we would like to point out, however, 
some of the disadvantages to requir- 
ing compulsory reports to employees 
in all cases. In the first place, this 


| would lead to a substantial expense 


to employers and/or employees. If 
the report had to be filed with a 
Governmental agency, other than 
the Internal Revenue Service, there 


would be additional expense to the | 


Federal Government also. 


Neither | 
| expense seems justified in regard to | 


Semiannual Trend in Bank 
Loan Supplement Available 


The Research Council of the 
American Bankers Association has 
just completed and has available the 
current semiannual supplement of 
its publication, ‘The Trend of Bank 
Loans,” covering the first half of 
1957. The publication, which is 
available on a subscription basis at 
$2 per year, presents, in convenient 
form for analytical purposes, the 
loan data released by the Federal 
Reserve System on weekly reporting 
member banks and provides forms 
for keeping the series up-to-date. 

The new supplement and informa- 
tion about “The Trend of Bank 
Loans” may be obtained from the 
Research Council, American Bank- 
ers Association, 12 East 36th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 
plans in which no abuses exist. In 
the second place, the furnishing of 
detailed investment information to 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 108) 
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School Savings Account 
Deposits in U. $. Are Up 
12.5% During the Last Year 


4,900,000 School Children Had 
$176,650,000 at End of 1957 


Deposits in school savings ac- 
counts throughout the United States 
increased 12.5% during the past 
year, with 14% more school chil- 
dren participating in the savings 
programs, it has been announced by 
Agnes R. Martin, chairman of the 
Committee on School Savings Bank- 
ing of the Savings and Mortgage 
Division of the American Bankers 
Association. Miss Martin is as- 
sistant vice-president, Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Saving Fund Society. 

The A.B.A. Committee recently 
completed its annual survey of 
school savings activity in the na- 
tion’s banks. The survey showed 
that, at the end of the 1956-57 
school year, 4,900,000 school chil- 
dren had on deposit in their school 
savings bank accounts § approxi- 
mately $176,650,000. The average 
size of the school savings accounts 
for the country was $36. Miss Mar- 
tin pointed out, however, that ‘many 
banks automatically transfer bal- 
ances in school savings accounts to 
their regular savings accounts when 
the school savings account balance 
reaches a certain amount, such as 
$5 or $10”; and, as a result, the de- 
posit figures do not show the full 
scope of school savings activity. 


684 Banks Active in 
School Savings 


About 684 banks were active in 
school savings during the year, serv- 
ing more than 13,400 elementary, 
junior high, and high schools in 39 
states. 

As a further means of encourag- 
ing thrift and building greater un- 
derstanding of banking, many of 
these banks cooperated with schools 
in arranging bank visits, talks, mov- 
ies, contests, and distribution of 
publications among students. During 
the school year, 308 banks distrib- 
ited 1,308,000 copies of the School 
Saver, a thrift newspaper published 
by the A.B.A. Advertising Depart- 
ment in cooperation with the School 
Savings Banking Committee. Many 
banks also distributed the Savings 
and Mortgage Division’s booklet, 
Personal Money Management, par- 
ticularly in high schools. 
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De Witte Wyckoff, Veteran 
A.B.A. Staff Lawyer, Dies 
in New York on July 31 


Received LL.B. in Law and B.D. 
Degree from Union Theol. Sem. 


DeWitte Wyckoff, retired mem- 
ber of the legal staff of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, died in 
New York City on July 31 follow- 
ing a long illness. Mr. Wyckoff first 
joined the A.B.A. headquarters staff 
in 1921, and, in addition to other 
duties, had been one of the editors 
of Paton’s Digest of Legal Opinions. 

He was born at Lodi, N. Y., May 
27, 1887. He was graduated from 
the Cornell Law School with the de- 
gree of LL.B. in 1910. While at Cor- 
nell, he was awarded the Boardman 
Senior Law Scholarship, and later 
in 1915 was made a member of the 
honorary legal fraternity, Order of 
the Coif, the highest scholastic 
honor among law students. Follow- 
ing his graduation at Cornell, Mr. 
Wyckoff was for a time acting as- 
sistant professor of law at the uni- 
versity. Later he entered private 
practice in New York City, before 
joining the American Law Book 
Company as one of the editors of 
Corpus Juris. 


Highly Religious Man 

In addition to his professional in- 
terests in the law, Mr. Wyckoff was 
a highly religious man; and follow- 
ing his marriage in 1915, he studied 
at the Union Theological Seminary, 
from which he received a B.D. de- 
gree in 1921. Thereafter throughout 
his life, he combined his skills and 
knowledge of the law and of religion 
to do legal work and special research 
for the Federal Council of Churches 
and denominational organizations. 
For a time, he was associate direc- 
tor of the Department of Christian 
Ethics at Union Theological Semi- 
nary. 

For many years, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wyckoff made their home at Leonia, 
N. J., before illness dictated their 
removal to New York City where 
they established a residence at 21 
Stuyvesant Oval. In New Jersey, 
Mr. Wyckoff accepted many civic 
and other responsibilities. He was 
an elder of the Englewood Presby- 
terian Church, and during the last 
few years of his life was active in 
the Religious Society of Friends. 

Surviving are his wife; two sons 


1957 School of Banking 
Seminar Speakers Are 
Announced in Madison 


The School of Banking at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, sponsored by 
the 16 bankers’ associations com- 
prising the Central States Confer- 
ence, announced this panel of speak- 
ers for its evening seminars: 

Monday, August 26: Dr. Gabriel 
Hauge, Special Assistant to the 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C., speaking on ‘“‘The 
Roots of Prosperity.” 

Tuesday, August 27: Willis Gale, 
chairman, Commonwealth Edison 
Company, on “Atoms for Industry.” 

Wednesday, August 28: Dr. Mor- 
timer J. Adler, president and direc- 
tor, Institute for Philosophical Re- 
search, on “Democracy.” 

Thursday, August 29: Clarence B. 
Randall, former chairman, Inland 
Steel Company; chairman of The 
Council on Foreign Economic Policy, 
and Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, Washington, D. C., on “Some 
Aspects Of Our Foreign Economic 
Policy.” 

Monday, September 2: William G. 
Caples, vice-president, Inland Steel 
Company, speaking on “Reflections 
On Labor-Management Relations.” 

Tuesday, September 3: Dr. Roy L. 
Reierson, vice-president and econo- 
mist, Bankers Trust Company, New 
York, on “The Outlook For Busi- 
ness.” 

Wednesday, September 4: Dr. 
Peter F. Drucker, management con- 
sultant and professor of business 
administration, New York Univer- 
sity, on “Responsibilities of Man- 
agement.” 

Thursday, September 5: Dr. Earl 
L. Butz, former Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture; dean and director of 
research, School of Agriculture, Pur- 
due University, on “You Can’t Run 
the Country from Washington.” 

Over 1,100 bankers attended the 
2-week session of the School of 
Banking. Herbert V. Prochnow, 
vice-president of The First National 
Bank of Chicago, is director of the 
school, while John McDonough, vice- 
president of the Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago, is the semi- 
nar faculty leader. 


—D. Campbell Wyckoff, professor 
at Princeton University; and Don- 
ald, of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions; two grandchil- 
dren; and a brother and a sister. 
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Program for 35th Annual Convention of the National 
Association of Bank Women Announced by President Bush 


The advance program for the 
National Association of Bank Wom- 
en’s 35th annual convention to be 
held at the Sheraton Plaza Hotel, 
Boston, Mass., on October 7-10, has 
been announced by Bee Bush, presi- 
dent of the association. 

The program announced by Mrs. 
Bush, who is vice-president, Valley 
National Bank, Phoenix, Ariz., is 
as follows: 

Morning and afternoon sessions 
on Monday, October 7, will be de- 
voted to business deliberations. Gov- 
ernor Foster Furcolo and Mayor 
John B. Hynes have been invited to 
speak at the opening session. 

Featured speaker at a luncheon 
will be Margaret Divver, advertising 
manager, John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Boston. 

The Honorable Paul I. Wren, As- 
sistant to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, will be the principal 
speaker at a dinner meeting to be 
held Monday evening at the Parker 
House. Mr. Wren was vice-president 
of the Old Colony Trust Company, 
Boston, prior to entering Government 
service. A reception tendered to the 
delegates by the Savings Banks As- 
sociation of Massachusetts, will pre- 
cede the dinner. 


Bee Bush Iweta Miller 


Sept. 


22-25 83rd Annual Convention, Atlantic City 


Professor William Stewart, direc- 
tor of Sales Institute and dean, 
Evening College of Liberal Arts, 
Northeastern University, Boston, 
will speak on selling and the de- 
velopment of the sales personality 
at the Tuesday morning session. 
Another speaker, E. J. Powers, 
agent-in-charge, Boston office, FBI, 
will discuss bank security problems 
and procedures. 

In the afternoon delegates will 
motor to Castle Hill, Crane Estate, 
Ipswich, for a New England clam- 
bake. On their return to Boston, 
they will be guests of the American 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 110) 


Dr. Harold Stonier Is 
Memorialized by District 
of Columbia Bankers 


A beautiful tribute was paid to 
the memory of the late Dr. Harold 
Stonier, dean of The Graduate 
School of Banking, by the District 
of Columbia Bankers Association at 
its 1957 annual convention in White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

“Dr. Stonier was the motivating 
force behind the educational pro- 
grams of the American Bankers As- 
sociation,” said the bankers’ resolu- 
tion. 

It further stated that “his intel- 
lectual powers, his great courage, 
and remarkable patience enabled 
him to establish a record of achieve- 
ment which is a source of inspiration 
to all of us who knew him. 

“In his death we have lost a force- 
ful leader and teacher, a wise coun- 
selor, a kindly man, and a dear 


American Bankers Association 
Oct. 


A.B.A. On Pension Plan Bills 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 106) 
employees might possibly under cer. 
tain circumstances be disadvanta. 
geous as 

(1) in the hands of the em. 
ployees, it could result jp 
more confusion than enlight- 
enment; 
in the hands of the public, 
it could interfere with the 
completion of an investment 
program ; 
in the hands of competitors, 
it could disclose information 
resulting in adverse effects; 
it could also affect the credit 
standing of a particular com- 
pany; and 
it could affect the investment 
market of the securities of a 
particular company or possi- 
bly the general market. 

“There is only one more point. 

The growth of tax approved plans 
during recent years has been re 
markable, healthy, and, we believe, 
good for the economy of the coun- 
try. Before enacting any legislation, 
specific consideration should be 
given to the danger that it might 
impede or discourage the installa- 
tion of new plans or the continua- 
tion of existing plans as either of 
those results would be harmful to 
employees, to employers and to the 
country in general.” 


friend who leaves us a legacy that 
will be treasured by all.” 

Dr. Stonier, whose death was re- 
ported in July BANKING, was a for- 
mer executive manager and execu- 
tive vice-president of the American 
Pankers Association. He also was 4 
former national educational director 
of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing. 


10-11 Western Regional Trust Conference, 


Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 109) 
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Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Jung 
Hotel, New Orleans 


National Agricultural Credit Confer- 
ence, Morrison Hotel, Chicago 


State Associations 
Savings Banks of Maine, Balsams Hotel, 
Dixville Notch, N. H. 


Tennessee Bankers 14th Annual Study 
Conference, University of 
Knoxville 


Vermont-New Hampshire School of 
—s Amos Tuck School, Hanover, 


Savings Banks of Massachusetts, Poland 
Spring House, Poland Spring, Maine 


Savings Banks of New Hampshire, Fall 
Meeting, Sunset Hill House, Sugar 
Hill 

West Virginia School of Banking, Jack- 
son’s Mill 

Nebraska, Paxton Hotel, Omaha 

Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville 


Savings Banks of Connecticut, Mountain 
View House, Whitefield, N. H. 


New Hampshire (Fall Meeting), Moun- 
tain View House, Whitefield, N. H. 


Iowa, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines 


Savings Banks of New York, Fontaine- 
bleau Hotel, Miami Beach 


Arizona, Arizona Biltmore, Phoenix 


Georgia, Atlanta Biltmore, Atlanta 
Florida, Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Petersburg 
Louisiana, Jung Hotel, New Orleans 
Tennessee, Peabody Hotel, Memphis 
Ohio, Commodore-Perry Hotel, Toledo 
Delaware, duPont Hotel, Wilmington 
Oklahoma, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City 
North Dakota, Patterson Hotel, Bismarck 


Missouri, Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis 


Texas, Rice Hotel, Houston 
Illinois, Palmer House, Chicago 
Kansas, Kansas City 


Massachusetts, New Ocean House, 
Swampscott 


Maryland, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City 


California, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco 


Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 
Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 


New Jersey, Chalfonte- Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City 


New Mexico, Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque 


May 25-28 


June 
June 
June 
June 


June 
June 
June 


June 
June 


June 


June 
June 


June 
June 


June 
June 


June 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


4-5 
4-8 
5- 8 
6- 7 
8-11 
10-11 
11-13 


13-14 
15-17 


19-20 


19-21 
19-21 


19-21 
20-21 


20-21 
20-21 


23-25 
1- 3 


17-18 


19-22 


18-20 


Pennsylvania, Chalfonte- Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City 

Indiana, French Lick-Sheraton, French 
Lick 

Dist. of Col., 
Springs, Va. 

South Carolina, Ocean Forest, Myrtle 
Beach 

Connecticut, Equinox House, Manches- 
ter, Vt. 

Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 

Minnesota, Minneapolis 

New York, Lake Placid Club, Lake 
Placid 

Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester 

ee Empress Hotel, Victoria, 


The Homestead, Hot 


Savings Banks of New Jersey, Mon- 
mouth Hotel, Spring Lake 


Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 


Montana, Many Glacier Hotel, Glacier 
National Park 


Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs 


*New Hampshire, Wentworth-By-The- 
Sea, Portsmouth 


*Savings Banks of New Hampshire, 
Wentworth-By-The-Sea, Portsmouth 


Utah, Union Pacific Lodge, Sun Valley, 
Idaho 


Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 


Savings Banks of New York, Lake 
Placid Club, Lake Placid 

New Hampshire, Mountain View House, 
Whitefield 


Iowa, Fort Des Moines Hotel, 
Moines 


Des 
* Joint Meeting 


Other Organizations 


Pacific Coast Banking School, University 
of Washington, Seattle 

Central States School of Banking, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison 


Financial Public Relations Association, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 


Robert Morris eg Shoreham Ho- 
tel, Washington, D. 


National Association = Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers, 33rd Annual Con- 
vention, Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga 


National Assn. of Bank Women, Annual 
Convention, Sheraton Plaza Hotel, 
Boston, Mass. 


Consumer Bankers Association, 37th 
Annual Convention, The Claridge, At- 
lantie City 


Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 44th Annual Convention, The 
Statler-Hilton, Dallas, Texas 

National Foreign Trade Council, 


Inc., 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City 


All banking associations are invited to send in dates of their forthcoming meetings for this calendar. 
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Program for NABW's 35th Annual Convention 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 108) 


Express Company at an early eve- 
ning reception. 

Several panel discussions on bank- 
ing topics are scheduled for Wednes- 
day. 

Moderator of a trust panel will 
be Catherine B. Cleary, vice-presi- 
dent, First Wisconsin Trust Com- 
pany, Milwaukee. Other panel mem- 
bers will be Gladyce Chiverton, as- 
sistant cashier and trust officer, 
Guaranty Bank and Trust Company, 
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your special checking service .. . 


GET YOUR FREE COPY 


OF THE Chet Mason STORY 


Here’s proof that CheckMaster is the 
personalized special checking service 
that sells faster, makes more profit for 
your bank and helps build business in 
other departments. Write or phone 
for your free copy today. 


(CheckMasler 


INC. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Susan Miller, 
assistant trust officer, Old Colony 
Trust Company, Boston; Helen C. 
Rathbun, assistant trust officer, 
Guarantee Bank and Trust Co., At- 
lantic City. 

Ruth F. Irish, assistant secretary, 
Union Dime Savings Bank, New 
York City, will moderate a panel on 
savings bank services. On this panel 
with Miss Irish will be Margaret 

Corrigan, Washington Mutual Sav- 


400 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 8-8244 
123 West Spring Avenue, Naperville, Illinois 
Naperville 1980 


Check FIRST IN PRESTIGE AND VALUE. 


ings Bank, Seattle; and Carolyn ¢ 
Hopkins, Berkshire County Savings 
Bank, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Louise Van Nice, secretary-treas. 
urer, The Trust Company of Kirk. 
wood, Mo., will moderate a panel on 
bank operations. Her associates on 
the panel will include Corinne Pool, 
auditor and assistant cashier, First 
National Bank, Holland, Mich.; R. 
Joaquin Seltzer, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, Peoples First National Bank 
& Trust Company, Paducah, Ky.. 
and Evelyn L. Worley, assistant 
vice-president, Citizens and South- 
ern National Bank, Atlanta. 

Helen L. Rhinehart, secretary, 
Brenton Companies, and assistant 
vice-president, National Bank of 
Des Moines, Iowa, will be the mod- 
erator of a panel on investments, 
Assisting her on this panel will be 
Pearl Base, assistant vice-president, 
First National Bank of Portland, 


| -Ore.; Natalie D. Brown, assistant 


secretary, People’s Savings Bank, 
Providence, R. I.; and Laura M. 
Powell, vice-president, The First 
National Bank, Marshall, Texas. 

The annual Jean Arnot Reid 
Award Luncheon will be held on 
Wednesday noon to honor an out- 
standing 1957 woman graduate of 
the American Institute of Banking. 
Dr. Leroy Lewis, national educa- 
tional director, A.I.B., will speak on 
“Unconquered Frontiers.” 

A reception given by the Boston 
commercial banks will precede the 
association’s annual banquet on 
Wednesday evening. Dr. Charles F. 
Phillips, president, Bates College, 
Lewiston, Maine, will be the princi- 
pal speaker at the banquet. 

A breakfast meeting on Thursday, 
October 10, will conclude the con- 
vention. The new officers will be 
introduced and inducted into office 
and the incoming president will 
make her inauguration address. 
Iweta Miller, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, First City National Bank of 
Houston, the 1956-57 NABW vice- 
president, is the only nominee for 
the presidency. 


Catherine Cleary Ruth F. Irish 
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The exciting 
design in 
office furniture 
is being done 
with wood 


ll be Businessmen who want their 9 to 5 surroundings 


4 


dent, 
land, as livable as their homes welcome today’s 
stant 
sank, designs in warm, quiet wood. And executives 
1 M. 
First who are aware of employee reactions are 
8. 
hee using wood’s ingrained individuality to promote ; | 
on | 
efficiency, morale and public relations 
king. 
dues- in the general office. Whether replacing old desks 
ak on 
and chairs, or equipping new space, let your 
oston 
e the office furniture dealer demonstrate why it’s 
t on 
les F. “better business to do it with friendly wood.” 


lege, 
rinci- Pree: Helpful new 36-page booklet, “Office 


rsday, Planning and Layout,” yours for the asking. 
ill be 

office 

will 
dress. 
-presi- 

f BETTER OFFICES FOR BETTER BUSINESS 

nk 0 WITH FRIENDLY WOOD 

vice- 
ae for 


Wy OOD OFFICE FURNITURE INSTITUTE 
730 ELEVENTH ST., N.W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Alma Desk Company, High Point, N.C. * Boling Chair Company, 
Siler City, N. C. « Gregson Mfg. Company, Liberty, N. C. ¢ Hoosier 
Desk Company, Jasper, Ind. Imperial Desk Company, Evansville, 
Ind. + Indiana Chair Company, Jasper, Ind. ¢ Indiana Desk 
Company, Jasper, Ind. ¢ Jasper Chair Company, Jasper, Ind. 
Jasper Desk Company, Jasper, Ind. + Jasper Office Furniture 
Company, Jasper, Ind. * Jasper Seating Company, Jasper, Ind. 
The Leopold Company, Burlington, Iowa. « The B. L. Marble Chair 
Company, Bedford, Ohio» Myrtle Desk Company, High Point, N. C. 
Nucraft Furniture Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. « The Taylor 
Chair Company. Bedford, Ohio * Thomas Furniture Company, High 
Point, N. C. 
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NORTH OF THE BORDER 


Problems Facing 


Canada’s New Government 


of the Progressive Conserva- 

tive party has been busily oc- 
cupied since its election in June 
with domestic administrative affairs, 
arrangements for closer ties with 
other British Commonwealth coun- 
tries, and moves for improved re- 
lations with the United States. This 
party has not an over-all majority, 
but it can probably carry on until 
early next summer, when a new 
election would likely mean a return 
to office with sufficient representa- 
tion to ensure a majority over the 
combined epposition parties. 

As presently constituted, the 
Government has a well balanced 
representation, for, after 22 years 
in the poiitical wilderness, it got 
surprising support in the last elec- 
tion straight across Canada, even in 
the Province of Quebec, a Liberal 
stronghold, where it won a little 
over 40% of the vote, though elect- 
ing only eight of its more than 60 
candidates. It comes the closest to 
a really national administration that 
Canada has had for many years, for, 
apart from its strength outside 
Quebec, it all but broke the Liberal 
stranglehold in Montreal and itself 
broke away from the old Tory policy 
domination in Toronto, while appeal- 
ing successfully against the Social- 
ists, except in quite widespread sec- 
tions of the western provinces. 


Big Job Ahead 


The new government, headed by 
Rt. Hon. John Diefenbaker (a 
lawyer from Saskatchewan with 
many years of Parlimentary expe- 
rience) has a big job ahead of it, 
not only to maintain itself until the 
next election, but, also, to implement 
its pledges to the public and to for- 
mulate better international rela- 


Ts new Canadian Government 
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CHARLES M. SHORT 


tions. It clearly intends to take a 
firmer stand with the United States 
on that country’s wheat marketing 
system, which has hurt that of 
Canada considerably, and on mat- 
ters in dispute over international 
waterways. Moreover, the govern- 
ment hopes to switch at least 15% 
of its imports from the United 
States to British Commonwealth 
countries, perhaps the most difficult 
of all its tasks, yet one that seems 
almost essential if the present 
greatly unbalanced trade between 
Canada and the United States (now 
at an annual rate of about $1.5- 
billion in favor of the United 
States) is to be corrected, or at 
least reduced to more manageable 
proportions. 


Aid of Civil Service 


In all its objectives the govern- 
ment has the aid of a large and 
generally able permanent civil ser- 
vice which is not subject to much, if 


“I could solve the Government’s surplus 
food prcblem in one week ... simply by 
turning Sis’s boy friends loose on it!” 


/-23-S7 


NEVE, 


any, political interference. It is also 
to have the aid of a recently formed 
committee of Canadians and Amer- 
icans to study problems created by 
the increasing interdependence be- 
tween the United States and Can- 
ada. This committee, under the 
auspices of the National Planning 
Association, will be headed on the 
American side by R. Douglas Stuart, 
former United States Ambassador 
to Canada and now chairman of the 
board of the Quaker Oats Company, 
Chicago, and on the Canadian side 
by R. M. Fowler, president of the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Associa- 
tion. As presently planned, the com- 
mittee will be composed of 40 leaders 
of the private economy from each 
country, with membership equally 
divided between the two. Members 
will represent agriculture, business, 
labor, and the professions. The com- 
mittee will meet twice yearly — 
once each in Canada and the United 
States. It will be financed by private 
enterprise—business firms, economic 
organizations, foundations, and in- 
dividuals—in both countries. 


Americans Do Not Realize ... 


Mr. Stuart pointed out: “Too 
many Americans do not realize the 
great value in the close working re- 
lationships existing between Can- 
ada and the United States. The two 
countries are tremendously impor- 
tant to each other, both defensively 
and economically. Canada is our 
largest customer. However, wé 
should not make the mistake of 
taking even our best friends for 
granted.” 

Mr. Fowler observed that, “Can- 
ada and the United States have as 
many bonds of friendship and mu- 
tual interest as any two nations in 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 
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INVENTORY FINANCING GENERATES 


nof table Boat 


The axiom ‘‘Full shelves sell more mer- ous consideration of the progressive 
chandise” is as true in the marine — banker. A Marine Department in your 
dealers’ show rooms as it is in the super bank would offer substantial volume 
market. By helping the dealer carry a _ potential. 

larger, more diversified stock, the bank 

helps him sell more merchandise, thus 


creating more profitable time-payment ‘ 
7 P pay As a service to Marine Dealers, we are 


paper for itself. publishing a list of banks interested in 

Today, Marine Business is Big Busi- financing boat and engine sales. If you 
wish to have the name of your bank in- 
cluded, please advise us. 


ARE YOU LISTED? 


ness. Americans spent well over a billion 

dollars for boats and marine equipment 

during 1956. And records show that i \ 

yachtsmen pay their obligations better Yer" bs * Send for the Booklet 

than most other installment buyers. Yeas | “PLEASURE BOATING 
OFFERS 

Marine financing is well worth the seri- : FINANCING OPPORTUNITIES” 


It’s free. You'll find it informative. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ENGINE & BOAT MANUFACTURERS, INC. 
420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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‘Society 


FOR SAVINGS 
IN THE CITY OF CLEVELAND 


28 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION © JUNE 30, 1957 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks 


United States Government Obligations 
(Including $17,400,000.00 as Lawful Reserve) 


Other Investments 

First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
~Other Loans and Discounts 

Bank Premises 

Interest Accrued and Other Assets 


$ 18,010,594.73 
80,227,942.98 


35,508,316.16 
139,077,284.34 
46,429,027.28 
2,526,740.42 
1,646,219.47 
$323,426,125.38 


$ 22,000,000.00 
1,083, 136.59 
2,084,464.41 
289,690,559.78 
1,260,052.45 
7,307,912.15 


$323,426,125.38 


United States Government Obligations carried at $740,000.00 are 
pledged to secure Public Deposits as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Savings Deposits 
Other Deposits 
Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities 


TRUSTEES 
WARREN BICKNELL, JR., President 
The Cleveland Construction Company 


ROBERT F. BLACK, Chairman of the Board 
The White Motor Company 


CHARLES B. BOLTON, President 
Payne-Bingham Company 


FRANK C. LEWMAN, Director 
The Richman Brothers Company 

JAMES L. MYERS, Chairman of the Board 
Clevite Corporation 


LAURENCE H. NORTON, Director 
Oglebay Norton & Company 


DRAKE T. PERRY, Secretary 
The Harshaw Chemical Company 


RALPH S. SCHMITT 
Vice President & Secretary 
The Cleveland Twist Drill Company 


T. J. CONWAY, President 
The Fisher Brothers Company 


THOMAS COUGHLIN, Director 
The Murray Ohio Manufacturing Company 


FREDERICK C. CRAWFORD 
Chairman of the Board 


Thompson Products, Inc. 


ERNEST C. DEMPSEY, Attorney 
Squire, Sanders & Dempsey 


MERVIN B. FRANCE, President 


WILLIAM HARVEY KYLE, President 
Society National Bank of Cleveland 


CLARENCE M. TAYLOR, President 
The Harris Calorific Company 


JOHN S. WILBUR, Vice President 
The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company 


ARTHUR P. WILLIAMSON 
Chairman of the Board 


Canada 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 112) 


the world. But as two independent 
countries, each proud of its owp 
sovereignty, they have many com. 
mon problems. As time goes on, 
these could become more serious 
and frictions could develop. Some 
of the most apparent problems are 
concerned with trade and economic 
matters which call for early action.” 

Some new problems may confront 
this committee and the new govern. 
ment unless improved economic 
conditions are experienced in the 
latter part of this year. Weakness 
has become more apparent in recent 
weeks following the record-breaking 
rate of activity through most of 
1956 and the first half of the cur- 
rent year. This weakness resulted 
from low base metal prices affecting 


‘the mining industry of Canada; a 


slight decline in the demand for 
wood pulp, paper, and lumber; com- 
paratively poor grain crop condi- 
tions in the West; and a tightening 
up of domestic trade consequent 
upon credit restrictions. Moreover 
there have been indications of dif- 
ficulties in financing proposed new 
capital expenditures estimated at 
nearly $9-billion, although there 
seems to be sufficient money for 
such vast projects as petroleum and 
natural gas development and distri- 
bution, including pipe lines, and to 
carry out the plans for a large pro- 
gram for the generation and trans- 
mission of electric power. Such pub- 
lic works as the new St. Lawrence 
Seaway can probably also be ade 
quately financed. 


“J have such a time making my hus 
band save ... it takes all the pleasure 
out of spending!” 
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Government Bonds 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 91) 


though holders of the longer bonds 
had decided they might as well 
hang on. Anyhow on an “after tax” 
pasis there was very little, if any- 
thing, to be gained by selling the 
old, at a loss, and buying the new. 

True, there is no assurance that 
the bottom of the market has been 
seen but there did seem to be a gen- 
eral feeling that the worst was over. 


New Cash for the Treasury 


By the end of July the balance in 
the general fund of the Treasury had 
declined to around $414-billion. For 
the month the excess of withdrawals 
over deposits was over $31,-billion. 
August was expected to show an- 
other deficit. More cash will be 
needed. 

In the fourth quarter another 
$314- to $4-billion will have to be 
raised. 

[On Aug. 8 the Treasury an- 
nounced a special $1,750,000,000 of- 
fering of 237-day bills, dated Aug. 
21. The average price bid was equal 
to a 4.173% rate, highest since the 
war. | 


Last Quarter Prospects 


The final quarter of 1957 is still 
expected to witness a substantial 
amount of new capital requirements, 
resulting in more loans and more 
security offerings. 

Depending on the amount of that 
demand for capital the question will 
again be raised at what point will 
reserve requirements be pushed up 
again. 


Freedom is a great thing. It means 
aman is free to do just what his 
wife pleases. 


Some of the backward nations 
sometimes seem very forward. 


It’s easy to pick out the best peo- 
ple because they’ll help you do it. 


Americans sink millions of dollars 
i, unsound financial schemes, one of 
Which is keeping up with the neigh- 
bors. 


You can get along without edu- 
cation as Henry Ford and Thomas 
Edison did, if you are a Ford or 
an Edison, 
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Society 
NATIONAL BANK 
OF CLEVELAND 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks 
United States Government Obligations 
Other Investments 


JUNE 30, 1957 


$15,158,583.89 
19,543,359.38 
5,431,444.70 
150,000.00 
15,261,039.29 
219,100.80 


$55,763,528.06 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 


Undivided Profits 505,358.91 


425,587.76 
49,832,581.39 
$55,763,528.06 


United States Government Obligations carried at $9,492,812.50 are 
pledged to secure Public Deposits as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


DIRECTORS 


JAMES L. MYERS, Chairman of the Board 
Clevite Corporation 


LAURENCE H. NORTON, Director 
Oglebay Norton & Company 


HUGH M. O'NEILL, President 
Anchor Motor Freight, Inc. 
DRAKE T. PERRY, Secretary 
The Harshaw Chemical Company 


RALPH S. SCHMITT 
Vice President & Secretary 
The Cleveland Twist Drill Company 


VERNON STOUFFER, President 
The Stouffer Corporation 

CLARENCE M. TAYLOR, President 
The Harris Calorific Company 

JOHN S. WILBUR, Vice President 
The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company 


ARTHUR P. WILLIAMSON 
Chairman of the Board 


WARREN BICKNELL, JR., President 
The Cleveland Construction Company 
ROBERT F. BLACK, Chairman of the Board 
The White Motor Company 
CHARLES B. BOLTON, President 
Payne-Bingham Company 
T. J. CONWAY, President 
The Fisher Brothers Company 
THOMAS COUGHLIN, Director 
The Murray Ohio Manufacturing Company 
ERNEST C. DEMPSEY, Attorney 
Squire, Sanders & Dempsey 
WILLIAM H. FLETCHER, Retired 
MERVIN B. FRANCE, President 
Society for Savings in the City of Cleveland 
WILLIAM HARVEY KYLE, President 
FRANK C. LEWMAN, Director 
The Richman Brothers Company 
ABE M. LUNTZ, President & Treasurer 
The Luntz Iron & Steel Company 
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Now it’s 
Peachtree 
on Michigan 
Avenue 


... the new 
Chicago Service 
Office 
of Georgia’s 
Largest Bank 


Members FDIC 


The Citizens 
& Southern 
National Bank 


and Affiliates in Georgia 


Write or phone Donald J. 
Roe, C&S Vice Pres. in 
charge, for full information 
on how C&S can help build 


your profits in the Southeast. 


Wrigley Building,400 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Ill., Michigan 2-1272 


Atlanta: Broad and Marietta Streets, 
Atlanta 2, Georgia. 


New York: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


36, N.Y. LOngacre 5-2930 
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Why MORE Bank Capital Is Needed 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 81) 


to find a better investment vehicle. 
Finally, the public generally appre- 


| ciated that it was important for them 


to invest some of their resources in 


the shares of their local banks to 


assure that the community would 
have the bank credit and services so 
vital to its economic life. 

Possibly you have observed the 


| stimulating effect to a community 


of a bank that is locally owned, par- 


| ticularly when the distribution of the 
| equity is reasonably widespread. This 
| diffusion of ownership goes a long 


way to break down the barriers that 


| otherwise can alienate a bank man- 


agement from the area it serves. It 
is well to remind ourselves that a 
bank is a service institution and the 
earnings derived from its activities 
can best be disbursed in the form of 
dividends to shareholders who also 
are its customers. 

The banking difficulties of the 


| 1930s did much to undermine in- 
| vestor confidence in bank shares. As 


a consequence, the healthy relation- 
ship that stemmed from widespread 
local ownership in bank shares 
tended to vanish. However, the con- 


| fidence of investors in other types of 
| enterprise also was shaken during 
| this period. To a great extent, inves- 


tors have now passed beyond this 


| period of doubt and misgivings for 
most classes of securities. It is my 


conviction that this can be made also 


| true of banking. 


Sometimes I wonder if we appreci- 
ate the extent to which banks have 
turned away from the conventional 


| sources of capital to finance expan- 


sion. Let me call your attention to 
a few points of reference. 
Generally speaking, bank assets 
account for about a quarter of the 
resources of all corporations in this 
nation. Notwithstanding the magni- 
tude of banking resources, the ree. 
ords show that banks accounted for 
less than 5% of all the capital raiged 
for corporate purposes in our f- 
nancial markets over the period 
1954-56. These statistics reinforce 
the general feeling that banks have 
made virtually no effort to enlist the 
capital of investors in recent years, 
To be sure, bank capitalizations have 
increased but the major increment 
has been secured through the re- 
investment of earnings. As a con- 
sequence, there has been virtually 


no diffusion of bank ownership. 


Why don’t banks today compete 
with other corporate enterprises for 
equity funds in the capital market? 


Mr. Bratter, you know the gen- 
erally accepted answers to this ques- 
tion and so do I. We are told that 
bank shares are unattractive from 
an investment viewpoint. Figures are 
cited to prove that dividends are 
abnormally low and that earning 
power is weak. The investment pros- 
pects immediately and over the long 
term for the bank shareholder are 
painted in dismal colors as compared 
with the future in store for investors 
who hold shares in other types of 
enterprise. 

The time has come when we should 
reassess the prospects for tapping 
the capital market by the selling of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 
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MODEL CHM BRANDT COIN MODEL 250 BRANDT MODEL SL BRANDT COIN SORTER AND 
COUNTER AND PACKAGER AUTOMATIC CASHIER COUNTER WITH INSPECTION PAN 


SRAM 


COIN HANDLING PRODUCTS 


This bank's modern Brandt machines include 4 Model 250 
Brandt Automatic Cashiers, a Model SL Brandt Coin Sorter and 
Counter and a Model CHM Brandt Coin Counter and Pack- 
ager. All the machines are clearly shown in the photograph. 
The Olney Trust and Banking Company tellers like Brandt ma- 
chines because they save valuable time, assure absolute accu- 
racy and reduce mental and physical fatigue to a minimum. 


A Brandt representative will be pleased to demonstrate these 


machines without cost or obligation. 


BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER co. 
WATERTOWN Established 1890 WISCONSIN 


“Brandt” and “Cashier” registered United States Patent Office and Canadian Trade Marks Office 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 116) 


bank shares. As a matter of fact, 
bank earnings have been pointing 
upward for the last few years and 
forces are at work in the direction 
of further improvement. Interest 
rates on loans and securities have 
moved to levels more censistent with 
the historical pattern. Furthermore, 
there are definite prospects for 
strengthening the earning picture by 
obtaining an adequate return from 
the performance of many new types 
of services. Moreover, the prospects 
for mechanization in the internal 


THIS is 


Arizona- 


operations of banks promise sub- 
stantial economies that should affect 
the net earnings picture. So it seems 
to me a careful study of the basic 
data regarding the operations of 
banks refutes the assumption of poor 
earning power. Actually, banks are 
turning in a good performance and 
they have reasonably satisfactory 
prospects. 

As regards dividends, it seems to 
me that both the financial com- 
munity and the bank supervisory au- 
thorities should make a constructive 
change in policy. In view of the 
stability in the earning power of 


The state’s vast and fertile irrigated fields 
produced last year alone an income of $277 
million. “Growing season” here is perpetual. 


This, TOO, is Arizona: 


Exceeding even agricultural income in 1956 was 
manufacturing ($400 million) and mining ($471 
million). Like the “spread of risk” in banking, 
the state’s economic diversification provides a 
balance wheel for the still-continuing 10-year boom. 


And THIS is 


51st in the Nation 
48 Offices 
Resources $471 Million 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


banks, I believe that a much higher 
percent of net earnings could be paid 
out in the form of dividends. This 
would attract investors immediately 
to shares because the return would 
be competitive with alternative jn. 
vestment opportunities. Bank man. 
agements should be willing to dis. 
burse substantial portions of net 
earnings in the form of dividends. 
What better way can be found to 
make shares attractive than to pay 
investors a reasonable return? 

Finally, all of us should make an 
effort to tell prospective investors 
about the merits of bank shares. For 
example, how often do you observe 
a banker or a securities analyst 
calling attention to the fact that 
investments in bank equities are 
sheltered because income is derived 
from a most conservative selection 
of assets—namely, high quality se- 
curities and loans—and that since 
the shareholders are residual claim- 
ants they can expect to obtain some 
benefits from their leverage position 
in the balance sheet. 

I believe that we need a fresh view 
of the bank capital situation. I think 
you will agree that a widespread 
diffusion of bank ownership is not 
only desirable but absolutely essen- 
tial for the maintenance of our sys- 
tem of independently owned banks. 
This system has proved its worth so 
many times that it is needless for me 
to make a defense of it now. As a 
matter of fact, an extension of pub- 
lic participation in bank shares would 
go a long way to solve many of the 
problems that are harassing the 
banking community today. 


Have you any general suggestion on 
how this can be achieved? 


Everyone with the best interests 
of banking at heart should join in 
an effort to strengthen capital struc- 
tures by a means that, in my judg- 
ment, is best calculated to serve 
each individual community; namely, 
through the sales of shares on 4 
basis that will attract both new 
money and owners to these enter- 
prises. To accomplish this objective, 
we would be well advised to enlist 
the economic interests of investors 
and the public. Investors will buy 
bank shares if they are made attrac- 
tive vehicles for the commitment of 
funds and brought to the attention 
of prospects. The cooperation of 
both bankers and bank supervisory 
authorities will be needed. (END) 
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ATOMIC POWER 


ULTRASONICS 


An airplane powered by a Curtiss-Wright engine has flown so 
fast that a noon take-off in New York would land it in 
California at 10:20 A.M. same day—turning back the clock! 


A Curtiss-Wright nuclear gauge measures the thickness 
of fast moving sheet materials during production— 
without touching them. 


Curtiss-Wright produces a heat-registering paint for 
recording the temperatures of working parts in action. 


The fields of Curtiss-Wright activity are continually 
broadening, and now include products for nearly every 
e major industry .. . products of imaginative engineering in 
a electronics, atomic power, plastics, metallurgy, ultrasonics, 
‘ aviation... products of Curtiss-Wright research that 


Developments from the modern research laborato- continually take the measure of tomorrow. 


ries of Curtiss-Wright serve many industries today 
—lay the groundwork for future achievements. 


RESEARCH DIVISION 


research ty GURTISS-WRIGHT! 


CORPORATION + QUEHANNA, PA. 


Divisions and Wholly Owned Subsidiaries of Curtiss-Wright Corporation: 


Waicur Arronavuticat Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. © Proretter Division, Caldwell, N. J. © Ptastics Division, Quehanna, Pa. Exectronics Division, Carlstadt, N. J. 
Metats Processinc Division, Buffalo, N. ¥. © Spectarties Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. © Utica-Benp Corporation, Utica, Mich. * Export Division, New York, N. YX 
Catpweu, Waicut Division, Caldwell, N. J. © Aenopnysics Devecopment Corporation, Santa Barbara, Calif. ® Researcu Division, Clifton, N. J. & Quehanna, Pa. 
ano ScrentiFic Propucts Division, Caldwell, N. J. Cunrtiss-Waicut Europa, N. V., Amsterdam, The Netherlands Tursomotor Division, Princeton, N. J. 

vette Metat Propucts Division, Cleveland, Ohio Cuntiss-Waricut of Canava Ltp., Montreal, Canada Proputsion Researcn Corporation, Santa Monica, Calif. 
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Ideas That Worked 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 89) 


Directors heard talks on their re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities, by 
Howard D. Cross, assistant vice- 
president, Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York; recruiting and develop- 
ing bank personnel, by George D. 
Bushnell, vice-president, American 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Chicago; an insurance program for 
banking, by Thomas F. Glavey, vice- 


president, The Chase Manhattan 
Bank, New York City, and chair- 
man of the A.B.A. Insurance and 
Protective Committee; and the Su- 
pervisor’s Viewpoint, by William B. 
Baker, chief national Bank exam- 
iner, Third Federal Reserve District. 


FPRA School Projects 


HIRTY-NINE projects written by 
this year’s graduates of the 
School of Financial Public Rela- 
tions, have been admitted to the li- 
brary of the Financial Public Rela- 


EVERYBODY'S TALKING ABOUT 
FLORIDA... 


We’ve been in the know 
for 80 years. 


(If you want to know more 
about Florida, address your 
inquiries to our Florida In- 


formation Desk and we'll send 
you pertinent information on 
our State.) 


THE BARNETT NATIONAL BANK 


OF JACKSONVILLE 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Common and Preferred Dividend Notice 


July 31, 1957 | 
The Board of Directors of the Company has declared the follow- 
ing quarterly dividends, all payable on September 1, 1957, to 
stockholders of record at close of business, August 13, 1957: 


Amount 
Security ber Share 
Preferred Stock, 5.50% First Preferred Series 
Preferred Stock, 5.85% Series 
Preferred Stock, 5.00% Series 
Preferred Stock, 4.75% Convertible Series 
Preferred Stock, 4.50% Convertible Series $1.12% 
Preferred Stock, 5.75% Subordinate Convertible Series . . . $1.433 


Common Stock 
Secretary 
TEXAS EASTERN O 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 
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tions Association. They are part of 
the extension work required for 
graduation from the _ two-year 
school, sponsored by the FPRA ip 
cooperation with Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

Each project deals with an actiy- 
ity conducted by the student in his 
own institution. Those of special 
value are placed in the association’s 
library where 299 are now available 
to FPRA members. 


Hawaiian Motif in 


Vacation Club Drive 


USTOMERS of the First Bank & 

Trust Company, South Bend, 
Ind., conducted their banking busi- 
ness in an environment of Hawaiian 
music and palm trees during the 
bank’s Vacation Club promotion. 

From airlines and local merchants 
the bank borrowed leis, straw hats, 
posters, Hawaiian music, plants and 
other scenic effects for the lobby. 

J. W. Walsh, of the bank’s busi- 
ness development division, contrived 
a Hawaiian grass shack to enclose 
the window at which new vacation 
accounts were opened. 

“When the 2-week promotion was 
over and results were tabulated,” 
says Mr. Walsh, ‘“‘we found that our 
club membership had increased 40% 
and we had a fairly sizable volume 
of new club funds.” 


A Hawaiian grass shack built around a 
teller’s window where payments were 
received on Vacation Club accounts 
opened during the promotion at First 
Bank & Trust Company of South Bend, 
Ind. L. to r. Arlene Eader, former 
Honolulu resident; Mrs. Clara Bur- 


meister, a teller; and Edith Nanalili of 
Hilo, Hawaii, a student enrolled at St. 
Mary’s College 
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ENERGY 


makes the WEST GROW 


The all-round growth of the nine Western 
States served by El Paso Natural Gas 
Company and its subsidiaries continues to 
accelerate, consuming energy at an un- 
precedented rate. 

New growth calls for new energy— 
energy to make arid lands fertile. . . energy 
to make rigorous climates pleasant with 
air-conditioned homes and offices for year- 
round living and working comfort... 
energy to increase production in plants, in 
mines, in fields. 

Since 1928, when El] Paso Natural Gas 
Company was formed, population in these 
nine states has almost doubled. Looking 
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ahead, this new West sees its present popu- 
lation increasing by almost 30% in the 
next 10 years. 

To help keep the West supplied with the 
energy required for future growth, E] Paso 
Natural Gas Company is engaged in con- 
tinuing and intensive programs to augment 
its large reserves of natural gas. In the 
past 10 years despite the tremendous in- 
crease in sales to El] Paso’s market, our 
committed reserves have increased over 
100%. The rapid rise of these reserves is 
equalled only by the unparalleled upsurge 
in Western energy requirements. 

Intensive exploration for, and acquisi- 
tion of, natural gas reserves are just two 
of many El Paso activities designed to help 
serve the energy needs of the West. 

El] Paso and its subsidiaries operate a 
network of natural gas pipelines, the 
world’s most efficient means of transporta- 
tion. Other activities are conducted in ex- 
ploration for and supply of petroleum, in 
refining, in the marketing of petroleum 
products, in the manufacture of petro- 
chemicals—and in the search for and proc- 
essing of uranium, a fuel of tomorrow. 


El Paso Natural Gas Company and its sub- 
sidiaries serve California, West Texas, Ari- 
zona, Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Utah and Washington. 
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Methods and Ideas 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 84) 

be used in the job should be in- 
cluded when it is carried as a cur- 
rent asset in the statement. Some 
statements include claims not yet 
settled, joint venture investments as 
current assets. They should be 
clearly explained by the accountant 
or in a supplemental schedule. 

Current liabilities. There’s less 
uncertainty here. However, accounts 
payable should be listed; also known 


accrued liabilities and taxes. If the 
item “work in progress — unbilled” 
includes work performed by a sub- 
contractor, it should be included in 
the payables. This applies also to 
retained percentage. 

Interim. “An interim statement 
properly prepared and presented, 
without being window-dressed, is a 
truer picture of the contractor’s 
condition than the fiscal statement 
dressed down for tax purposes,” Mr. 
Larsen points out. “The financial 
statement is important but does not 
always disclose many of the intan- 


Underwriter Distributor Dealer 


Securities of the United States 
Government and its Instrumentalities 


§ State, Municipal, Revenue and Housing 
Securities 


= Bonds, Preferred and Common Stocks 
of Industrial, Public Utility and 
Railroad Corporations 


Bank Stocks 


Casualty, Fire and Life Insurance 
Company Stocks 


Bankers’ Acceptances 


Securities of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 


Canadian Bonds 


Foreign Dollar Bonds 


FIRST BOSTON 
CORPORATION 


Boston 


New Yorxk 


PHILADELPHIA 


CLEVELAND 


PirrsBURGH CHICAGO 


San FRANCISCO 


gibles a contractor becomes involvyeg 
im’ 

Checking the company. What is 
the management and its ability to 
perform? Experienced estimators, 
engineers, superintendents, modern 
equipment, good labor relations, 
bond ability, and ‘a smile from Lady 
Luck” are usually associated with g 
successful contractor. 

Cash flow sheet. Items on the 
schedule of outstanding moneys are 
important; they help determine 
credit needs. The bank likes to have 
the contractor prepare a “cash flow 
sheet” spread over six to 12 months, 
This indicates his starting cash bal- 
ance, monthly income, less disburse. 
ments, and will show his credit needs 
each month. The sheet must be re- 
vised periodically. To prepare it, 
the contractor must estimate the 
amount of work he will do monthly, 
how much he will be paid for it, the 


‘cost of labor and materials, and 


other disbursements each month on 
all his contracts. 

Checking the contractor’s organ- 
ization. “Our bank is quite fortu- 
nate in that we have many contacts 
in the building and construction in- 
dustry,” says Mr. Larsen. “These 
contacts are people in some way 
connected with the industry, and 
whom we have known for the 30 
years we have been doing business 
with contractors. Most always they 
can tell us about the ability of the 
estimators, engineers, and superin- 
tendents. Many times the people we 
are inquiring about have worked for 
them or with them. We ask how 
conscientious these fellows are in 
their work. Will they check the 
daily progress reports, matching ac- 
tual costs to bid costs and requiring 
foremen to check daily charts on pro- 
duction which are turned in each day 
to the superintendent? We also in- 
quire as to their ability in getting 
the most out of equipment and 
whether they are familiar with the 
equipment required for each job. 

“We find it a great help to inspect 
a contractor’s equipment from time 
to time. We do this when we make 
site inspections of contracts, and al- 
though we don’t claim to be authori- 
ties on construction work, we can 
ascertain from the appearance of the 
job whether it is being well man- 
aged. 

“We usually check with other ac- 
counts which are competitors; they 
frequently fill in on details as well 
as give their opinion on how the 
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contractor bids. We check back on 
the bidding, and also check with the 
yarious departments of Federal, 
state, city, and other authorities for 
whom the contractor has completed 
work.” 


Organization Charts 
in a Bank 


gate heads should have 
organization charts that clearly 
establish lines of responsibility, says 
R. C. Buell, personnel director at 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

The result should be better, easier 
management, Mr. Buell believes. 
“The real purpose of organization 
planning is to facilitate and foster 
cooperation and coordinated action 
among the personnel. An organiza- 
tion plan should make it easier for 
people to work together. It isn’t the 
purpose of organization planning to 
build walls or fences between 
people.” 

The chart is “a graphic demonstra- 
tion of the lines of authority and 
responsibility at your bank, indicat- 
ing the title of each position and 
how many people are employed at 
each level.” 

“Charts are useful,” Mr. Buell con- 
tinues, “in the same degree that a 
color picture is superior to an oral 
description of, for example, Marilyn 


“Live within our income? Would you 
eall that living?” 
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Monroe. They permit you to examine 
your positions, or the positions of 
those you supervise, in relation to 
the total organization. They outline 
channels of communication just as 
a circuit diagram does for a radio 
repairman; they provide you with 
guides to plan your training phases 
and promotion steps. 

“The chart is used for information 
and for planning. It gives each staff 
person a picture of where he stands 
in the organization, and his relation 
to the whole. It is also useful in plan- 
ning: the supervisor can see more 


clearly what his organization is, and 
can thus plan his changes in detail.” 


Quickies 


Check Systems. The State Bank 
and Trust Company of Wellston, St. 
Louis, has introduced the V-Check 
system, described as_ essentially 
“self-identifying, certified letters of 
credit, issued by individual banks, 
under the bank’s name,” to deposi- 
tors and nondepositors. 

American Fletcher National: Bank 


YOU 
INTRODUCED 
BANKING” 


“ONE STOP 
INSURANCE” 


“One Stop Banking” has really caught on, and no wonder. The benefits 
to customer and banker are obvious. 


And these same benefits apply to “‘One Stop Insurance”’. It’s convenient . . . 
saves bankers time and effort. It’s comprehensive . . . protects against the 
increasing variety and number of bank losses. 


Moreover, “One Stop Insurance” focuses responsibility. And what better 
focal point than American Surety—with more than 70 years of experience 
in serving banks. 

American Surety protection is truly complete. For example, one of our 
Bank Specialists will review your protection program and bank layout, 
point out weak spots and suggest methods of eliminating them. His valuable 
services cost you nothing and you.can arrange for them simply by calling 
your American Surety Agent,-or writing our Bank Division»... 
Serving Banks for over 70 Years 


New York 5 


FIDELITY * SURETY » CASUALTY © FIRE * INLAND MARINE New York 
COMPANY HOMEOWNERS ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY AVIATION 
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and Trust Company, Indianapolis, ig 

handling a new pay-as-you-uge 

checking account service on elec. 

oo tronic punch card tabulating equip. 
ment. 

THE NEW School. The American University 

: : School of Government and Public 


RAND MSNALLY INTERNATIONAL | Administration, Washington, D, cS 


announces its 4th Institute on Elec. 


e B ANKERS DIRECTORY FOR tronics in Management. The dates 
are November 4-8, 1957. 


NABAC Convention 
Will Demonstrate 


Bank Operations 


“Set in easy to read type . ANKERS bpeeaye the Atlanta 
Designed especially for fester reference work convention of the National As- 
te sociation of Bank Auditors and 
Telephone numbers included Comptrollers, Oct. 7-10, will have an 

_Complete foreign as well as American listings opportunity to see working demon- 

_, Accurately tabulated and designed for ) strations in the city’s banks. 

comparison of statements “Operation Operations,” as the 
ag program calls it, is a series of visits 

to the Atlanta institutions for three 

demonstrations for which the dele- 
gate has registered in advance. 

One covers the Atlanta Clearing 
House Association’s cooperative col- 
lection department, serving 1,200 
southeastern non-par banks. 

Another is a trip to the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Atlanta to inspect 
the bond redemption division, cur- 
rency counting department, and 
check collections department. 

The third offers a selection of 
working demonstrations, such as 
school savings; special bookkeeping, 
consumer credit, trust bookkeeping 
or expense and accrual accounting 
on tab; no-pass book savings; daily 
cycling of monthly bookkeeping 
statements. These wili be demon- 
strated at the banks. 


“Haven’t you any spending plans?” 


CHRISTONS SAVINGS | 
VACATION SAVINGS PLAN 
BIRTHDAY SAVINGS PLAN 
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Bankers Are Like Anybody 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 63) 


collection which includes media of 
exchange from nearly every place 
and period in human history, from 
the ponderous stone money of the 
island of Yap to wooden nickels is- 
sued as emergency money during the 
last depression. Approximately 120,- 
000 visitors a year queue up to view 
such unique items as spice money 
of the Baltic and a check for one 
cent written and signed in Braille 
by Helen Keller. 


Small Fry Welcomed 


Banks classify junior depositors 
among their most valuable assets, 
because 75% of such savings are 
later transferred to regular ac- 
counts. To encourage young savers, 
New York’s East River Savings 
Bank recently treated children to 
rides in a model locomotive, with a 
film and sound-track creating the 
illusion of motion; a Long Island 
bank showed a free Superman movie. 
Some banks now have high chairs, 
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steps, or ramps in front of a teller’s 
window to accommodate small fry 
who want to open an account. Last 
spring one western bank towed a 
rusty old fire engine to its parking 
lot and announced that every kid 
who deposited $5 in a savings ac- 
count would be supplied with a pint 
of crimson enamel to assist in 
“Project Re-Paint.’”’ Some 300 chil- 
dren opened their piggy banks to 
establish eligibility. The Bank of 
America, to encourage more shavers 
to become savers, dispatches mes- 
sengers to schools to collect young- 
sters’ pennies, has 1,100,000 chil- 
dren’s accounts totaling $28,500,000. 


Varied "Clubs" Provide 
Enforced Means of Savings 


The fabulous success of the Christ- 
mas Club, which forces a member 
to save in spite of himself, has in- 
spired numerous others: the stork 
club for prospective parents; plus 
vacation clubs, income-tax clubs, 


hobby clubs, college tuition clubs, 
and new-auto clubs. In gridiron- 
crazy South Bend, Ind., one bank 
sponsors a football club, through 
which members hoard funds to buy 
tickets for Notre Dame games. 


“Best Seller" 


As a result of today’s thrift cru- 
sade, the country’s best-selling book 
has become the bank book. Money on 
deposit in savings accounts has 
reached a record high of $80-billion. 
Just as it’s good for the banks, it’s 
also good for the rest of us. Every 
dime saved strengthens the anti-in- 
flation dike. Says Dr. Seymour E. 
Harris, chairman of the department 
of economics at Harvard: “As long 
as inflationary pressures continue to 
be a worldwide economic disease, 
encouragement of savings is all to 
the good.” Adds the president of the 
American Bankers Association: “In- 
creased savings not only benefit each 
of us by staving off inflation, but 
also help strengthen the nation’s 
economy by making available much- 
needed funds for industrial expan- 
sion.” 


Today’s active people cheer 
lighter, less-filling food and 
drink. Particular favorite: 
today’s Pepsi-Cola, reduced 
in calories—the modern, 
the light refreshment. 


Say, “Pepsi, please.” 
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There is only 


ONE 


Pioneer Company 
... for Exclusive 
Credit Life 
Insurance 
Service 


Licensed in all 48 States, D.C. 
and Hawaii with Regional 


Service Offices Coast to Coast 


AIR REDUCTION 


Company Incorporated 


Washington 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 87) 
adjourns—an event still ahead as 
we write—so that completion of its 
deliberations must go over into 1958. 
In fact, it now appears that the 
A.B.A. will not be called to testify 
this year. The measure is getting a 
meticulous going-over, especially by 
two members, Mr. Patman and Mr. 
Multer, who thus far have taken at 
least two-thirds of the time devoted 
to questions and, in the process, ac- 
cording to other committee mem- 
bers, have gone rather far afield 
from the specific provisions of the 
bill into broad questions of banking 
and monetary policy. Discussion 
among the members during the 
hearings has at times waxed rather 
hot, Chairman Spence growing red 
in the face in dealing with the two 
“difficult” fellow-Democrats. 

A number of the committee mem- 
bers have expressed doubts concern- 
ing the bill’s provisions dealing with 
stock options and with mergers. 
Representatives Patman and Multer 
lean heavily to the Clayton Act for 
merger control. There has also been 
discussion during the hearings of 
cumulative voting, national banks 
preferred stock, and the confiden- 
tiality of examiners’ reports. But, 
on the whole, the questioning of 
witnesses on specific features of the 
bill has been limited. But briefly 
touched on, for example, are the 
amendments to Sec. 24 of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, limiting national 
banks as to real estate loans, and 
Sec. 5200, limiting loans in relation 
to capital and surplus. 


Finance Committee 
Building Big Record 

Secretary Humphrey having been 
excused following an exhaustive and 


doubtless exhausting Democratic 
scrutiny of the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration’s financial and economic 
policies, the Finance Committee 
commenced all over again with Un- 
der Secretary Burgess, who quits the 
Treasury at the end of August. Like 
Mr. Humphrey, Dr. Burgess wag 
sharply questioned by two strong 
critics of the Treasury’s fiscal pol- 
icies. He defended the thesis that 
higher interest rates stem inflation, 
the Democrats expressing disbelief, 
Great pains have obviously been 
taken by all concerned to prepare 
for the hearings. The witnesses have 
come armed with lengthy opening 
statements and accompanied by staff 
experts equipped with armfuls of 
facts and figures. Individual Sena- 
tors on both sides, and notably 
Senators Byrd and Kerr, read rapid- 
ly from pages of questions, many 
requiring ensuing homework for the 
officials; and the regular presence 
at the hearings of former President 
Truman’s economist, Leon Keyser- 
ling, and his aide, continues. 

We lack space to describe Dr. 
Burgess’ prepared 35-page state- 
ment, “Management of the Public 
Debt,” and the chart presentation 
that followed. Both are obtainable 
from the Treasury on _ request. 
Parts of both deal with the rela- 
tionship of the banks to the debt. 
Dr. Burgess explained and defended 
debt-management policies since 1953, 
including the famous 314% issue. 
Responding to Sen. Kerr’s request, 
Dr. Burgess submitted a list of 
bankers and dealers consulted in 
connection with the 1957 refunding. 
In the extemporaneous exchange 
between the two on this subject, the 
writer feels, a better explanation of 
the consultation of bankers might 
have been made. The 35-page docu- 
ment, however, was an able exposi- 
tion. 


CONSECUTIVE 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 62%4¢ son (left) was Sworm 


per share on the Common Stock of in at the White 
the Company, payable on September i 
5, 1957 to holders of record on August House, he sold his 

predecessor, George 


16, 1957, and the twenty-third regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.125 per share M. Humphrey, a Sav- 
ings Bond 


After Secretary of 
the Treasury Ander- 


on the 4.50% Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, 1951 Series, of the Company, 
payable on September 5, 1957 to 
holders of record on August 16, 1957. 
July 24, 1957 


T. S. O'BRIEN, Secretary 
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When Republican questioning of 
Dr. Burgess began, Sen. Kerr was 
absent. More interesting, though, 
is the fact that Sen. Paul Douglas, 
having attended the opening hear- 
ing, has hardly made an appearance 
since. Mr. Humphrey often cited 
the Douglas Subcommittee’s report M 0 
of 1949 to justify present tight - | RO FF te E M E 
money. | N qT E 


Patman on Usury 

Taking his cue from a U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals decision in an 
Alabama case publicized in Harper’s 
last September, Congressman Pat- 
man recently delivered a 15-minute 
speech on the House floor dealing 
with what he describes as a loophole 
in the pending Financial Institutions 
Act. Complaining that the bill was 
drawn by bankers and if enacted 
would encourage relaxation of state 
anti-usury statutes, the Texan crit- 
icized the provision in Section 35 
of the measure. That section pro- 
vides that the purchase (or dis- 
count) by a national bank of obli- 
gations or evidences of indebted- 
ness of a third party from the actual 
owner thereof shall not be deemed 
aloan or discount if such purchase 
would not under the corresponding 
state law be deemed subject to the 
state’s interest or usury statutes. 

According to Mr. Patman this 
provision would overturn both the 
Circuit Court decision—which held 
that a national bank under the facts 
in that case was making a loan di- 
rectly to a borrower and was sub- ‘ J 
ject to the usury laws—and aiso, You can use this time-proven 
where state law fixes no maximum 
cision of 1881. Comptroller Gidney, 


questioned on this point during the . +s 
thek Increasing loan limits safely . . . 


35(a) was desired by some national converting open line credit to secured loans. 


bankers so as to make it perfectly Talk it over with our representative 
clear that they have the same lee- nearest you, soon. 

way as state banks in their states 

regarding the maximum discount at 

which a third party’s paper may 


be sold by an owner to a bank. But | §T, LOUIS TERMINAL FIELD WAREHOUSE CO. 


Mr. Patman, observing that commer- 
cial banks hold billions of automo- EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 826 Clark Avenue, Saint Lovis 2, Missouri 
ATLANTA, GA. HOUSTON, TEXAS MEMPHIS 4, TENNESSEE 


bile, consumer-durables, and small- 3131 Maple Drive 1213 Capital Avenue 2065 Union Avenue 

business conditional-sales paper, — CHICAGO, ILL. JACKSON, MISS. NEW YORK 4, Nv. Y. 

said: “Obvious! this form of eva Cs. ‘§ : 5967 W. Madison Ave. 414 South State Street Room 818, 11 Broadway 

ST 1S TERMINAL 

CINCINNATI 2, OHIO KANSAS CITY 11, MO. ST. LOUIS, MO. 

sion of the usury laws is proving sobs { 1611 Carew Tower 4550 Main Street 9 26 Spruce Street 

ve: rofitable.” i i \ CLEVELAND, OHIO LITTLE ROCK, ARK. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

FIELD 6688 Pearl Road 802 Rector Bidg. 1515 Sloat Biva. ‘ 
( 7 ), he adds, DALLAS, TEXAS LUBBOCK, TEXAS TAMPA, FLORIDA 

holds that persons who have been ioe aia 5526 Dyer Street 822 Lubbock Nat'l Bank Bldg. 32-A Western Union Bldg 

charged usurious rates by national WICHITA, KANSAS, 723 South Broadway 

banks may collect in damages twice 


the amount of the overcharge plus 
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twice the amount of any “kick. 
backs” which the banks may haye 
paid to dealers in connection with 
the paper. 

Mr. Patman’s speech may be found 


OWTH (©) | in the July 29 Congressional Record, 
OF | pp. 11,746 ff. 


Two Steps 
to the Process 


It is important to note that the 
process referred to by Mr. Patman 
consists of two separate steps,— 
two different transactions. The 
buyer of the merchandise concerned 
gives his note bearing interest, 
which is not subject to state law 
specifying the maximum rate of in- 
terest allowable because such trans- 
actions are regarded as sales rather 
than loans (there are a few excep- 
tions where states have passed con- 
sumer credit laws). If the holder 
| of a merchandise buyer’s note dis- 

‘counts it with another lender, that 
constitutes a second transaction and, 
Fy ue in this case, it has long been held 

Tomorrow morning they'll think they're a THRIFTICHECK bank! 

count” is not subject to the interest 
Get all the facts about CHECKING ACCOUNT SERVICE laws of the state. The rate of in- 
terest which a note by its terms 
WRITE: THRIFTICHECK SERVICE CORPORATION, 100 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. carries is in no way affected by the 
subsequent discounting of that note 
at whatever rate the discounting 
bank may wish to charge and the 


Twice as many records | seller of the note be willing to 
in the same space se 


In many states under court deci- 
with America’s first sions the discounting of purchased 
. “7 SR | paper is regarded as a negotiated 

space-saving filing system ! : ot gy bi Kis transaction not subject to the state’s 
SPACE SAVING | in | interest laws. The purpose of the 


Just 1 Visi-Shelf Filing Unit files the 
equivalent of 2 drawer files—in 


man objects is to place national 
acy banks clearly and definitely on 4 


| hbill’s language to which Mr. Pat- 
parity with state banks in negotiat- 


TIME SAVING ing for the purchase of paper owned 
Filing is faster and easier with Visi- = by a merchandise seller or by a 
Shelf‘s exclusive “Facile Guide Pull!” u third party, whether or not state 
COST SAVING law fixes no discount limit. If = 
Visi-Shelf units file more at lowest cost! Patman should get his way an 
national banks in such states are to 
be limited to 7% interest, as pro- 
vided by the Federal statute for 
ie, loans in states which do not have 
; maximum-interest laws, they will be 
placed at very great disadvantage 
compared with competing state 
isi sk banks, to the detriment of the na- 
om? tional banking system. Moreover, 
or Without Doors — Correspondence the consumer or maker of the note 
would not benefit. His protection 
must rest in state-enacted consumer 

225 BROADWAY credit laws limiting the interest or 


VISI-SHELF FILE INC. NEW YORK 7, N. Y. discount on notes growing out of 


sales transactions. (END) 
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Planning a program 
of protection for your 
business or home 


and consult an 
independent insurance 
agent or broker 
as you. would 


YOUR ndependent Casvalty-Fire-Marine 
Insurance — U. S. F. & G. Insurance ° Fidelity- 
vow Surety Bonds 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. « Fidelity Insurance Co. of 
Canada, Toronto « Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Underwriters, Inc., Baltimore 3, Md. 
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Main Street 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32) 
merly vice-president of the First 
National Bank of Lake Worth, Fla. 


TOBIAS SCHADEN was elected vice- 
president and cashier of the Na- 
tional Beulevard Bank of Chicago, 
succeeding Howard A. Berg, retired. 


The five offices of the Staten Island 
(N.Y.) National Bank and Trust 
Company are now branches of 
CHASE MANHATTAN BANK, New 
York. Chase Manhattan had 94 of- 


fices in four of the five boroughs of 
New York City. It now has 99, cov- 
ering all five boroughs. ROBERT 
WHYTOCK, a member of the Chase 
staff for 30 years, has been promoted 
te vice-president and will be in 
charge of the Staten Island branches. 


JOSEPH L. SLADEK has been named 
cashier of the First National Bank 
of Wood River, IIll., succeeding the 
late H. E. Paton. He was formerly 
with Farmers and Merchants Bank 
of St. Clair, Mo. He began his bank- 
ing career with the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis and was later with 


ARE YOU LOOKING TOWARDS PERU...? 


The promotion of Peruvian foreign trade has been 
one of the main objects of our bank ever since its 
foundation over 65 years ago. If you are interested 
in doing business in Peru, a letter addressed to us will 


assure you our friendly co-operation. 


BANCO DE CREDITO DEL PERU 


Head Office 


LIMA 


96 Offices Throughout the Country 


CAPITAL - S/.80,000,000.00 


SURPLUS - S/.96,471,203.69 


“Peru's Oldest National Commercial Bank" 


PHOTOMURALS DRAW INTEREST 


An investment in a locally inspired photo mural, such as 
the magnificent 90 ft. view of San Francisco Bay in the 
financial office above, pays big dividends in community 
pride. Any scene enlarged to any size and shape, in 
black and white, sepia or full glorious color. Visitors 
and business associates appreciate the appropriateness 


ANY COLOR 


and beauty of a scene chosen from your own locale. 


Use your negative, or choose from our files of 1000's. 


Write for details... 


PHOTOMAM MOTH murals 


Dept. B-9, 12048 Vanowen St., 
North Hollywood 7, Calif. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE DESCRIBING SCENES AND APPLICATIONS 


Mercantile Trust Company of St. 
Louis. 


WILLIAM A. MCDONNELL, chair. 
man of the board of First National 
Bank in St. Louis, has been reap. 
pointed chairman of the finance com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, Washington, 
D. C. He also is a director of the 
Chamber. 


H. L. DUNHAM, vice-chairman of 
the board of Valley National Bank, 
Phoenix, has been elected Honorary 
State Farmer by the Future Farm- 
ers of Arizona. The award, highest 
honor of FFA, is for “outstanding 
unselfish service to agriculture and 
rural youth.” 


James H. Kennedy 


H. KENNEDY, former vice- 
president and eashier of the 
Philadelphia National Bank, died 
August 9 of a heart attack after 
a month’s illness. He had retired 
from the bank on July 1, 1955, and 
since that time had been consultant 
to a Philadelphia architectural firm, 
where he advised on new bank build- 
ings. 

Mr. KENNEDY was a graduate of 
The Graduate School of Banking, 
class of 1941. His thesis, ‘Cost of 
Income Accounting as Applied to 
Banking,” received wide distribu- 
tion. 

He had been active in the Bank 
Management Commission of the 
American Bankers Association, serv- 
ing as chairman in 1946-52. He was 
active also in the Bank Operations 
Division of the Pennsylvania Bank- 
ers Association, serving as chairman 
in 1950-51. 


The First National Bank and the 
Second National Bank, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., have announced merger 
plans, under the charter of the for- 
mer, and with the consolidated in- 
stitution to be known as THE FIRSsT- 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST 
CoMPANY. 


The SECOND NATIONAL BANK of 
Beloit, Wis., celebrated its 75th an- 
niversary with a week-long open 
house, preceded by a banquet for 
directors, officers, staff members, 
and guests. 


Dr. HAROLD W. Dopps, who re 
tired on July 1 as the 15th president 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 132) 
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“Our new front has been a tremendous asset in attracting people to our store. 
Increased sales will more than offset the cost of the front,” says Herman Van 
Der Weide, owner, Van Der Weide’s Paint Store, Lansing, Illinois. Pittsburgh 
Products used here include: Prrrco® Store Front Metal, Pittsburgh Polished 
Plate Glass and four TuBELtrE® Doors and Frames, Architect: James McClure 
Turner, Hammond, Indiana. 


“We have had a 27% increase in business since the installation of our 
new front. Also the traffic from the street can see inside the store,” says 
George J. Giovanoni, manager, Paragon Bootery, Bedford, Ind. Pittsburgh 
Store Front Products used here were: Prrrco Store Front Metal, CAarRARA® 
Structural Glass, Pittsburgh Polished Plate Glass and a TusetireE® Door 
and Frame. 


r ‘a “We are very proud of our new front, and have received 
| gents many compliments on it. We feel that the money it took 
' F to improve it was well spent,” says Clifford Dolton, 
i ~~ | owner, Dolton Hardware Company, Holdenville, Okla- 
od % homa. In the modernization, the following Pittsburgh 

- Products were used: Prrrco Store Front Metal, CaRRARA 


Structural Glass, Polished Plate Glass and HercuiirE® 
- Plate Glass Doors. Architect: Robert D. Stone, A.I:A., 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


For more information on Pittsburgh Store Fronts and Products, just send in the convenient 
coupon. We will be glad to send you our store front booklet. There is no obligation. 


PAINTS GLASS CHEMICALS BRUSHES PLASTICS FIBER GLASS 


PLATE Gias COMPANY 
IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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customer 
attraction 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Room 7344, 632 Fort Duquesne Blvd. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Please send me a FREE copy of your 
store front booklet. 
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and 


BRONZE or ALUMINUM 


i 


e 


THE 


CHASE 


MANHATTAN } 
_BANK 


Your bank's name in tasteful and enduring bronze 
or aluminum is a prestige-building ambassador. Names 
of your personnel on desk plates of impressive metal 


add dignity, too. 

INDIVIDUAL LETTERS 
IN ALL SIZES, METAL OR PLASTIC, 
provide ideal permanent signs for 
both inside and outside your build- 
ing. For finest metal signs, desk 
plates in metal and plastic, and 
display cases at most economical 
prices, write for our newest com- 
plete 


DESK BRADFORD 


NAMEPLATES 


2” x 10” one line of copy, $7.50 
21,” x 10” two lines of copy, $9.00 
on bronze easel — other styles available 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SicN CO., INC. 
570 B’way, Dept. B , New York 12, N. Y. 


NewY ork Hanseatic 
Corporation 


Founded 1920 


120 Broadway, New York 5 
Phone WOrth 4-2300 
Teletype: NY 1-583 


Offices in 
BOSTON, CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA, SAN FRANCISCO 


Dealers in 
United States 
Government 
Securities 


Underwriters 
Municipal 
and 


Corporate Bonds 


MAIN STREET (Continued) 


of Princeton University, has been 
elected to the board of trustees of 
the United States Trust Company 
of New York. 


The BANK OF Nova _ Scotia, 
founded by merchants of Halifax 
whose cargoes came and went over 
the Seven Seas in sailing ships, is 
marking its 125th anniversary with 
an exhibit of ship models covering 
an even longer period than the 
bank’s own life span. The exhibit, 
one of the largest collections ever 
put on display in Canada, is insured 
for $100,000. The bank, founded in 
August 1832, now has more than 
480 branches throughout Canada 
and abroad. 


Merger in process: Occidental Sav- 
ings and Commercial Bank, North 
Hollywood, Calif., into the UNION 
BANK & TrusT Co. of Los Angeles. 


CHAUNCEY W. LEVER joins The 
South Carolina National Bank, 
Greenville, on September 1 as vice- 
president in charge of the newly 
created commercial and industrial 
development division. He was for- 
merly director of public relations 
for Abney Mills and Erwin Mills, 
which operate 27 plants in the Caro- 
linas and Mississippi. 


GEORGE D. FAHRNER was elected 
executive vice-president of Pan 
American Bank of Miami. MIGUEL E. 
NET advanced to vice-president in 
charge of the foreign department. 


L. RAYMOND DARLING was elected 
president of the Derby (Conn.) Sav- 
ings Bank, succeeding HAROLD E. 
DREW, who was named chairman of 
the board. JOHN F. DEDMAN was 
elected vice-president and treasurer; 
HARRIET E. JENKINS, secretary and 
assistant treasurer. 


The First NATIONAL BANK of 
Lafayette, La., is seeking approval 
for the establishment of two branch 
banks. 


A certificate of appreciation for 
efforts as Texas state chairman of 
the Crusade for Freedom has been 
awarded BEN H. WOOTEN, president 
of First National Bank in Dallas. 


HARVARD TRUST COMPANY, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has published an illus- 


trated booklet in color to mark the 
opening of its new headquarters 
building on Harvard Square. 


GEORGE B. HEFFERNAN and James 
F’. SIMPSON were appointed trust of. 
ficers of the Detroit Bank & Trust 
Company. 


DREXEL NATIONAL BANK, Chicago, 
will move its banking facilities to g 
new building to be constructed by 
the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany in its Lake Meadows develop. 
ment. The bank has taken a 30-year 
lease on the building, which is to be 
ready late next summer. 


SmwNEY D. KLINE, president of 
Berks County Trust Company, Read- 
ing, was named chairman of the 
board of trustees of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers Association Educa- 
tional Foundation. Mr. KLINE was 


- president of the PBA in 1954-565. 


Mrs. MARION E. DERUITER, assis- 
tunt cashier of Mercantile National 
Bank of Chicago, has been elected 
president of the Association of Chi- 
cago Bank Women. 


THomAs C. BOUSHALL, founder 
and president of The Bank of Vir- 
ginia, Richmond, was honored re- 
cently by the directors on the bank's 
35th anniversary. MR. BOUSHALL re- 
ceived a framed certificate of ap- 
preciation and a suitably engraved 
watch. 


First NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST 
Co., Tulsa, worked out a plan to 
help the Tulsa Oilers Texas League 
baseball team out of its financial 
jam. First bought 100 of the “bo- 
nus” ticket books being sold to 
boost attendance, and then offered 
them to its employees at half price. 


RoBerT N. Hinps has been elected 
an investment officer of Fidelity 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh. He was 
formerly a trust officer of First Na- 
tional Bank of Glens Falls, N. Y. 


WILFRED A. Roper, chairman, and 
Harry H. AvuGusTINE, president of 
State-Planters Bank of Commerce 
and Trusts, Richmond, Va., have be- 
tween them 100 years of banking, 
all in Richmond where they were 
born. A testimonial dinner was ac- 
corded them by the advisory com: 
mittee, board of directors, and fel- 
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CENTRAL 


If you’d like to be in the center of business ac- 
tivity in a great city that ships and receives over 
six million tons of motor cargo a year, talk with 
Central National, Cleveland’s progressive bank. 
One of the fifty largest banks in America. 


NATIONAL BANK 


Photographed on the Ohio Turnpike, Cleveland's super highway connection with the East and Midwest. 


‘CLEVELAND 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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... Atlantic City transit items on Azusa still 
couldn’t move much faster than they do right 
now via Bank of America! 


Wherever you are, Bank of America can save 
you days in California routing. Send cash letters 
direct to any one of the more than 600 branches 
in our statewide network, and have your account 


The bank thet brings Oallfornia closer te 


if AZUSA moved to ATLANTIC CITY... 


credited the day they are received. Rejected 
items, returned direct, reach you without delay. 


For complete information about this unique 
correspondent service, write: Corporation and 
Bank Relations Department, Bank of America, 
300 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, or 660 
South Spring Street, Los Angeles. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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low officers. Each received a gift 
of silver, appropriately engraved. 


First NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST 
CompANY, Alton, Ill., became the 
first member of a newly formed Cen- 
tury Club. The club was formed by 
MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY, St. 
Louis, in recognition of those cor- 
respondent banks that have been 
associated with it for 100 years. 


An open house was held to cele- 
brate completion of a remodeling 
program lasting 18 months at the 
BANK OF NEW SMYRNA, New Smyrna 
Beach, Fla. 


RatPpH S. EULER has retired as 
senior vice-president of Mellon Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh, but will continue as a 
director and as a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 


JosEPH P. BYRD, JR., senior vice- 
president of First National Bank 
and Trust Co., Tulsa., has been 
named to the 50-year club of the 
Oklahoma Bankers Association. 


JOHN W. HOOPER, president of the 
Lincoln Savings Bank, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has received the Brotherhood 
Award Plaque of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews for 
his “distinguished service in the 
field of human relations.” 


HAROLD E. MACINNIS, senior vice- 
president and trust officer of the 
Malden (Mass.) Trust Company, 
was tendered a reception by the di- 
rectors and officers of the bank on 
his 50th anniversary as a member of 
the staff. The bank’s trust depart- 
ment was established under his di- 
rection. 


KENNETH BIRGFELD, assistant vice- 
president of American Security and 
Trust Company, Washington, D. C., 
and treasurer of the Washington 
Association, was awarded the Asso- 
ciation’s “Distinguished Achieve- 
ment Medallion” for his untiring ef- 
forts on behalf of the Association 
during the past six years. 


The CiT1zENS & SOUTHERN Na- 
TONAL BANK OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
has opened an office in Greenville. 
It is now in temporary quarters 
until a permanent office can be con- 
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IF YOU NEED ACCURATE 
INFORMATION 
on COLOMBIA 


U.S. industry is joining the parade of Colombian expansion . . . 


* Where new U. S. manufacturing plants are being 
established to tap Colombia’s abundant markets. 


* Where new wealth is being extracted from Colom- 
bia’s rich soil. 


* Where new business is being stimulated by friendly 
foreign trade relations between the U. S. and 
Colombia. 


All this means that more and more banks are looking long and 
carefully at Colombia’s continuing development when seeking 
correspondent relations in Latin America. 


The reliable and responsible commercial and financial information 
supplied by the Banco Comercial Antioquefio is supported by our 
43 years’ experience growing with Colombia, and the complete 
facilities of our 41 offices located in every important commercial 
market of the country. 


We invite your inquiries. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 


Cable address for all offices — Bancoquia 
Capital paid-up $21,269,887.50 — Pesos Colombian. 
Legal reserves $21,591 ,898.60 — Pesos Colombian. 
Other reserves $13,141,357.41 — Pesos Colombian. 


General Manager: Antonio Derka 


Head Office: MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


BRANCHES: Armenia (C), Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla (3). Buga, 
BOGOTA (7), Bucaramanga, Cali (3), Cartagena, Cartago, Cicuta, 
El Banco, Girardot, Ibagué, Lorica, Magangué, Manizales, Medellin 
(4), Monteria, Neiva, Palmira, Pasto, Pereira, Puerto Berrio, San Gil, 
Santa Marta, Sincelejo, Socorro, Vélez (S) 
New York Representative— Henry Ludeké, 40 Exchange Place, 
New York 6, N. Y. 


AMERICAN CHARTS COMPANY ATLANTA FIVE | 


| 
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structed. WILLIAM C. COLEMAN, 
vice-president, is officer in charge. 


ROBERT F. SPRENGER, formerly fi- 
nancial advertising manager of the 
American Banker, has been ap- 
pointed Eastern advertising man- 
ager for Burroughs Clearing House. 


WILLARD H. KERR was elected pres- 
ident of the State Bank of Orion, 
Tll., to succeed the later WILLIAM C. 
STEVENSON. CHARLES H. SHEESLEY 
was advanced to vice-president and 
cashier. 


ERWIN J. LAUNER, vice-president 
and chief appraiser of Bank of 
America, San Francisco, has been 
named a Fellow of the American So- 
ciety of Appraisers. Only six men 
have gained that honor since the 
society was organized 20 years ago. 


JOHN T. C. Low has been elected 
vice-president and trust officer of 
Lincoln National Bank and Trust 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y. He was 
formerly associated with two prom- 
inent law firms in New York City 
as a specialist in the management of 
wills, trusts, and estates. 


CITIZENS BANK of Abilene, Kans., 
is embarked on a remodeling and 
construction project which will dou- 
ble its present space. 


WILLIAM G. LOWEY, new business 
representative, has retired from 
First National Bank in St. Louis 
after more than 51 years service. 
Also retired is JOHN J. GRIFFIN, 
vice-president. Mr. GRIFFIN, an hon- 
orary colonel on the staff of Missouri 
governors for the past 25 years, is 


J. Andrew Paint- 
er, left, V. P. in 
charge of per- 
sonal credit de- 
partment of the 
First National 
City Bank of New 
York, presents 
check for loan of 
$1,560 os a gift 
to Jack Drukatz, 
whose loan push- 
ed bank’s total to 
the $4-billion 
mark 


a much decorated banker, having re- 
ceived many citations, awards, and 
plaques for his civil and religious 
activities. 


ROBERT KARL CASTETTER has been 
appointed trust representative of 
San Diego (Calif.) Trust & Savings 
Bank, and retains his position as as- 
sociate professor of business man- 
agement at San Diego State College. 


Kryzsko Heads Group 


HE Minnesota Legislature has 

authorized establishment of a 
Minnesota Development Corporation 
te cooperate with 100 local business 
development corporations already 
functioning in the state. S. J. 
KRYZSKO, president of the Winona 
National and Savings Bank, heads 
the committee. The Minnesota Bank- 
ers Association named seven mem- 
bers to form the corporation. In ad- 
dition to Mr. Kryzsko, those ap- 
pointed include: FRANK P. POWERS 
of Mora, F. A. BUSCHER of Mankato, 


You’d hardly sus- 
pect this is the 
oldest bank in 
Oklahoma, but it 
is. Scene is at 
opening of re- 
modeled quarters 
of The First Na- 
tional Bank and 
Trust Company, 
Muskogee, which 
was founded in 
1890 as the First 
National Bank of 
Muskogee Indian 
Territory 


-million dollars 


JOSEPH COTTER of Rochester, Dan 
J. FOQUETTE of St. Cloud, J. ALLEN 
SWANSON and ROBERT SAPP of Min- 
neapolis. 

The corporation plans to sell a 
in stock, and can 
start doing business when 25% of 
that total is sold. 

Mr. KRyYZSKO_ explained that 
“where there is a shortage of capi- 
tal for additional construction and 
expansion for business with non- 
bankable types of credit, our cor- 
poration will aid in such cases.” 
The corporation also will establish 
lines of credit with banks through- 
out the state as part of its program. 


NIELS KJELDSEN, assistant super- 
intendent of the Bank of Montreal’s 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan district 
for the past six years, has been ap- 
pointed senior special representa- 
tive of the bank in Chicago. He suc- 
ceeds WILLIAM E. BURGESS, who goes 
to the assistant general manager's 
department in Vancouver, B. C. 


The DELAWARE BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION has set its annual fall outing 
for September 6 at the Rehoboth 
Beach (Del.) Country Club. There'll 
be a golf tournament, entertainment 
for the ladies, a social hour, banquet 
with no speeches, and dancing. 


ALBERT E. NEEDHAM, currently in 
charge of the time sales finance de- 
partment of Worcester County 
Trust Company, Worcester, Mass. 
has been named manager of the 
bank’s Shrewsbury office, now under 
construction. 


The “management of a trust com 
pany as seen from the outside look- 
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A SOUND INVESTMENT... 


The Butler metal building of today is more than 
just permanent shelter. It is virtually a one-piece 
structure impervious to wind, rain and snow. It 
can be heated or air-conditioned more econom- 
ically than conventional buildings. And main- 
tenance costs are also significantly lower. 

Of course, metal has long been recognized as 
the best structural material. Butler has gone a 
step further, and made it a superior wall and 
roof material as well. How? By designing each 
type of cover panel for its specific function on 


A Butler metal building with “built-in” protection 


the building. Then these pieces are precision 
die-formed in such a way that each one forms 
a tight seal with adjoining panels. Thus the 
metal roof and wall are assembled into a snug 
cover without any field cutting or flashing. 

A Butler building is a superior concept in con- 
struction that is good for the owner and the 
investor. Already over 500 banks, building and 
loan associations, insurance companies and 
other lending institutions have made sound in- 
vestments in Butler building mortgages. 


For your free copy of the booklet, “Butler Metal Buildings —a safe, profitable investment,” write to 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


4, prove” 7431 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Buildings * Oil Equipment + Farm Equipment + Dry Cleaners Equipment * Outdoor Advertising Equipment * Custom Fabrication 
Sales offices in Los Angeles, Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. * Atlanta, Ga. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Chicago, Ill. * Detroit, 
Mich. ¢ Cleveland, Ohio * New York City and Syra-:use, N.Y. * Washington, D.C. * Burlington, Ontario, Canada 


Protects stored merchandise Protects delicate equipment Protects men and machines 
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ing in” was the idea behind a recent 
series of three articles in The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. The articles 
concerned the NEW ENGLAND Trust 
Company, Boston, and showed how 
the bank grew with the growth of 
its region. 


BEVERLY STATE SAVINGS BANK, 
Chicago, has a temporary drive-in 
which it describes as “a neat little 
welded steel house.” It is to be used 
throughout the 10 months of con- 
struction of its addition. 


WILLIAM HARDIN GOODMAN, vice- 
president and trust officer of the 
Florida National Bank of Jackson- 
ville, has retired because of poor 
health after 30 years with the bank. 


Dr. PENDLETON GAINES has re- 
signed as president of Wofford Col- 
lege to become vice-president in 
charge of the newly created business 
and industrial development depart- 
ment of Piedmont National Bank 
of Spartanburg, S. C. 


W. KENNETH REGAN has advanced 
to executive vice-president of the 


IS THE LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT 


Just as the smooth performance of our modern automobiles is 


dependent on the perfect functioning of the tiny spark plug, 


a correspondent relationship is often dependent on successful 
accomplishment of every assignment, no matter how small. 


“When your “First”’ man needs to come up with an answer 
for you, he can count on the assistance of every officer of the 
bank, because each gladly offers his time and know-how as an 
“associate member” of the Correspondent Department. Our 
aim? Dependable performance, day in and day out. 


THE 


First National Bank 


Memphis, Tennessee 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Kenneth Regan Brockenbrough 


Valley Stream (N. Y.) 
Bank and Trust Company. 


National 


HENRY W. BROCKENBROUGH has 
been promoted to trust officer at 
State-Planters Bank of Commerce & 
Trusts, Richmond, Va. He’s a grad- 
uate of The Graduate School of 
Banking. 


D. R. EVANS, president of the 
Dime Bank of Akron, Ohio, left 
early in August, accompanied by 
Mrs. Evans, on an extended business 
and pleasure trip through northern 
Europe. They will return in October. 


The Summit (N. J.) Trust Com- 
PANY featured in August a Bell 
Telephone Laboratories exhibit of a 
working model of a ‘“‘Nike”’ installa- 
tion. 


HERBERT W. MoOrRISSON, vice- 
president and manager of the Ycaipa 
Office of Citizens National Bank of 
Riverside, Calif., has retired. He is 
succeeded as manager by HAROLD 
H. SHELDON, assistant vice-presi- 
dent. 


American Trust Elects 


Hn. L. SCHWAMM, heretofore 
a director, was named chairman 
of the board of American Trust 
Company, New York City. THEODORE 
A. Davis, JR., was named president 
and elected a director. He succeeds 
Davin H. G. PENNY, who was named 
vice-chairman of the board, a new 
post. The elections of Mr. Davis and 
Mr. PENNY are effective September 1. 

Mr. Davis, a native New Yorker, 
was formerly president of the Pan 
American Bank of Miami and was 4 
directer of the Jacksonville branch 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Atlanta. 

Mr. SCHWAMM has been identified 
for many years with American Trust 
Company and its predecessor, Pan 
American Trust Co. Mr. PENNY was 
president of the trust company since 
January 1956, and was previously 8 
vice-president. (END) 
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“[ left Berlin by Airlift carrying $550,000 in cash...” 


«] sTARTED with American Express 
I right after World War II—helped 
get European operations going again,” 
relates Zane J. Sandom, District Fi- 
nancial Manager in Chicago. “I never 
learned so much, or had such an in- 
teresting time in my life. For example, 
during the Berlin Airlift in 1949, 
when things were pretty tense, I flew 
out with $550,000 in. cash in two 
army footlockers. 

“Quite a different instance, but one 
] like because it illustrates the way so 
many people everywhere feel about 
American Express, was when an 
American G.I. was marrying a 
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French girl in Karlsruhe. The soldier 
didn’t know a single person in town 
and he needed a witness. The closest 
thing to home was the American 
Express office. He came, he asked, 
I witnessed!” 

Zane Sandom left Europe in 1949 
to become Manager of our San Fran- 
cisco office, and in 1953 moved to his 
present position in Chicago. In many 
respects, he typifies the new generation 
at American Express, a generation 
which keeps this 107-year-old firm 
full of the Wells Fargo spirit on which 
it was built and prospered. 

What can the Zane Sandoms of 


American Express do for your cus- 
tomers? They can help them to travel 
carefree by suggesting American 
Express Travelers Cheques — and by 
making quick refunds when the occa- 
sion arises. Through 404 offices 
around the world, they can help you 
arrange prompt, courteous banking 
service for any of your customers—in 
a strange country, a strange language, 
either before they leave or while 
they’re traveling. 

They know languages, customs 
and people everywhere intimately. J” 
short, they provide home-town service 
away from home. 


American Express Company 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES * WORLD TRAVEL SERVICE 


Zane J. Sandom, District Financial Manager, American Express, Chicago 
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FOR CREDIT INFORMATION 
SEE FIRST NATIONAL CITY FIRST 


The FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK of New York 


HEAD OFFICE: 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


For a complete 
outline of the 
many services 
First National City 
Around-the-clock Transit Service * Collections * Credit Information * Bond Portfolio Analysis *« Complete > i can perform for you, 
Securities Handling Facilities ° Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds ¢ Participation in Local Loans write fora free copy 


Personalized Service * World-Wide Banking Facilities * Complete Metropolitan New York Office Coverage *“Correnpondial 


° ° ! Bank Services.” 
Member Federal! Deposit insurance Corporation Fist (73 World Wide Banking 


71 OVERSEAS BRANCHES, OFFICES AND AFFILIATES + 75 OFFICES IN NEW YORK 
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A Report on the 


‘INCE internal economic policies 

seem to have been at the bottom 
of the recent struggle for power in 
the Kremlin, the study of Soviet 
economic growth and its compari- 
son with the United States, prepared 
this summer by the Library of Con- 
gress for the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, provides timely background. 
The volume covers many facets. 
Seeking a synthesis, BANKING put to 
the author of the study, Dr. Charles 
§. Sheldon II, a few general ques- 
tions. 

‘Does your study suggest that the 
USSR economy will catch up with 
ours?” we asked. The time is very 
remote in agriculture, transporta- 
tion, housing and consumption, Dr. 
Sheldon replied. Even in industry 
the U.S.A. lead is widening. Total 
current Soviet output is only a third 
of ours; but the Soviet threat is 
greater than the bare figures suggest 
because of their policy to hold down 
consumption, thus releasing steel, 
fuels and scarce materials for high 
priority uses in new investment and 
military production. 


Soviet Methods Are Not Superior 


“Have the communists,” we in- 
quired, “any grounds for arguing 
that because of the rapid growth 
shown in your report their methods 
are superior?” 

“Definitely not,’’ Dr. Sheldon an- 
swered. “That the USSR has shown 
higher growth rates in industry is 
due to the earlier stage of its eco- 
nomic development, its ability to 
‘borrow’ technology, the forced 
shift of manpower out of agricul- 
ture, the acceptance of a smaller 
variety of goods, often of lower 
quality, and the high rate of invest- 
ment in those sectors of the economy 
most conducive to growth. Above all, 
the economist continued, Soviet 
growth has been at the price of 
brutal repression of the people and 
their living levels, including famine 
in some years. Soviet growth is un- 
deniable, but their methods have 
been such as to affront human de- 
cency—purges, forced labor camps, 
end the like. After 30 years of plan- 
ning Soviet per capita consumption 
shows no over-all improvement.” 

“Since Soviet economic policies 
obviously bear heavily on the public, 
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Soviet Economy 


how long will the people put up with 
them?” was our next question. 

“Political dynamics are hard to as- 
sess,” the researcher pointed out. 
“They lay outside the scope of his 
study. That review however shows 
that the USSR’s economy has been 
in a state close to perpetual crisis 
since the outset. Yet, against seem- 
ingly heavy odds, it has moved to- 
ward the attainment of a variety of 
high priority goals, while typically 
falling short in areas assigned low 
priorities by the authorities. Hence, 
although alien to our concepts of 
effectiveness, it would be wishful 
thinking to count on a complete col- 
lapse or even prolonged stagnation 
in the USSR.” 


USSR's World Trade 


“With all its economic planning, 
what weight does the USSR pull in 
world business?” 

“Very little,’ Dr. Sheldon re- 
sponded, “‘because of the Soviet pol- 
icy of autarky, importing only 
strategic machinery and materials. 
The economic integration of eastern 
Europe and Red China with the 
Soviet Union has reshaped prewar 
trade patterns; although now the 
trend in these areas is shifting to- 
ward additional trade with the out- 
side world. Soviet economic growth 
has been sufficient to allow price- 
cutting trade invasion and infiltra- 
tion of technicians into selected 
areas of strategic significance as a 
new variant of Communist expan- 
sionism.” 

Our final question was: “What is 
the over-all implication for Ameri- 
can business and banking of the 
findings of your report?” 

“So long as communism continues 
to rule,” Dr. Sheldon cautioned, ‘‘the 
Soviet menace is not going to evap- 
orate. Our own economy and those 
of other free-world countries must 
remain strong, flexible, and growing, 
even in the face of heavy expendi- 
tures principally related to national 
security.” 

HERBERT BRATTER 


We’ve seen our share of movies 
where they didn’t throw the right 
dummies over the cliffs. 
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Look out 
for your 
clients’ funds = 
tell them 
about 
FIRST 
NATIONAL 
CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


Anyway you look at the 
situation Travelers Checks can be 
a life saver for your customers. 
Spendable as cash and promptly re- 
funded if lost or stolen. In handy de- 
nominations of $10, $20, $50 and 
$100. Cost only $1 per $100; good 
until used. 


SELL FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS—YOU KEEP 90% 
OF THE SELLING COMMISSION— 
AND REMIT ONLY 10% TO US! 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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TRUST INVESTMENT 
COUNCIL 


SERVING MORE THAN 100 
COMMUNITY BANKS 
WITH SPECIAL HELP 

ON INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 

AND A CONTINUOUS FLOW 

OF BASIC TRUST DATA 
VITALLY NECESSARY 
TO PRUDENT MANAGEMENT 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


STUDLEY, SHUPERT 
TRUST INVESTMENT 
COUNCIL 


1617 Pennsylvania Bivd. 
TRUST INVESTMENT 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


COUNCIL 


Electronic Chime Clocks 
CHIME CLOCK EQUIPMENT 


MAY WE TELL YOU MORE? 


RADIO ENGINEERING CO. 
Inquirer Bldg., Phila. 30, Pa. 


Monetary Restraint 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72) 
sets and in view of the substantial 
market depreciation that has de- 
veloped in bank bond portfolios. 

As for the future, if the boom 
goes on and if loan demands con- 
tinue to rise, our survey shows that 
many banks may be forced to re- 
strict their lending much more over 
the next 12 months than they 
have to date. The effects of mone- 
tary restraint on bank lending have 
become progressively sharper as 
more and more banks have been 
coming closer to a fully loaned po- 
sition. From here on out, assuming 
a continuance of the boom, the mon- 
etary authorities may have to use 
great care to prevent bank credit 
from tightening too rapidly. 


implications for Future 

This does not imply a policy of 
easing the availability of bank 
credit but it might mean, sooner or 
later, some easing of the availabil- 
ity of bank reserves to avoid hav- 
ing bank credit become excessively 
tight. It suggests, also, that over 
the period ahead, the Reserve au- 
thorities may need to give more 
than usual attention to changes in 
bank lending policies and to the 
psychological factors involved in 
the credit markets. 

If loan demands were to slacken 
moderately, most banks assert they 
would not make much change in 
their present lending policies. A 
rather small minority might relax 
their policies somewhat but the great 
majority would use any extra funds 


“Well, if you object to 
my being overdrawn, 
would you mind explain- 
ing, in so many words, 
exactly why you object?” 


te replenish their depleted secondary 
reserve assets. 

If credit were to become really 
easy, many banks say they would 
go after loans more aggressively, 
On the other hand, some point out 
that they might have to review cred- 
its more carefully if the easy money 
were to be caused by a serious eco- 
nomic decline. 

Most banks indicate that in the 
event of a return to easy money, 
they would probably lengthen the 
maturities of their investment port- 
folios and some would become more 
interested in municipals. A number 
of bankers say that in view of their 
experience over the past few years, 
they would not lengthen out as 
much as they did in 1954, but the 


. general tendency would clearly be 


in that direction. A Texas banker 
remarks: ‘‘We’d just hold loans and 
investments as is and breathe easily 
for awhile.” 

All in all, the results of our sur- 
vey are highly reassuring. They 
confirm other evidence that bank 
credit in this country is adequately 
responsive to monetary policy and 
that our banking system serves as 
an effective mechanism for diffusing 
the influence of monetary policy 
throughout the economy. The replies 
also indicate that bankers appreci- 
ate the need for flexible monetary 
policy in the public interest, that 
they have great confidence in the 
Federal Reserve authorities, and 
that they can be counted on to con- 
tinue to support sound monetary 
policies over the years ahead. 
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REALISTIC 
(’ Property 


In 1945, constructing a building I n Ss u r a n by e Today, the same building would 
cost THIS MUCH cost THIS MUCH 


‘Remember, if you’re not fully insured, it’s not enough!”’ 


It is known that it costs almost twice as much today to build 
a house or a business building as it cost some 12 years ago. It 
is also known that the cost of home furnishings and appliances, 
jewelry, furs and clothing—merchandise of all kinds—industrial 


YOUR/ dependent 
‘ : Insurance AGENT 
insurance protection you are carrying on your property? “staves/ vou fist 


afford to disregard this knowledge in relation to the amount of 


raw materials and machinery, all are at peak level. Can you I 


Even though you were fortunate and bought before today’s 
peak, the present value of your property is greatly increased 


over what you paid. The factor that should determine how Agents of the companies of 


the Commercial Union - 
Ocean Group consider it their 
responsibility to advise you 
when it is desirable to adjust 
your insurance amounts to 
caution might cause you to be considerably underinsured at the realistic values. Wherever 
time of a possible loss. you may be, nation-wide, 
one of these agents is located 


near you. Call on him to 
insurance reviewed right now? Don’t take the chance of being assist you. 


much insurance you currently need is the replacement value of 
the property now—not the original cost. Obviously insurance 
must be adjusted periodically to increased or decreased values 
as the economic pendulum swings. Failure to take this pre- 


Unless you have done so very recently, why not have your 


caught with “too little’’—too late. 


COMMERCIAL UNION - OCEAN GROUP 


Commercial Union Assurance Company Ltd. The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corp., Ltd. 

American Central Insurance Company The California Insurance Company 

The Palatine Insurance Company Ltd. Union Assurance Society Limited 

Columbia Casualty Company The British General Insurance Company Ltd. 
The Commercial Union Fire Insurance Company of New York 


HEAD OFFICE e NEW YORK, N.Y. 


ATLANTA ~ CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Home Modernization Paper? 


Our local manager will be glad to show you why more 
than 700 banks and financing companies are handling 
Holland installment loan paper on a non-recourse basis. 


Here are some of the reasons: 


e Holland is the world’s largest installer of home heating 
equipment — the only furnace company that retails its 
equipment nationwide! 


¢ Holland controls the end use of its products, because 
it maintains its own sales outlets. 


© Holland guarantees heating comfort, and backs up that 
guarantee with performance! 


e More than 5000 Holland men, in more than 500 factory 
branches and sub-branches are ready, 24 hours a day, 
to serve the more than 16 million Holland customers. 


Find out about availability of Holland paper for your 
bank. Just give our local manager a phone call, and he’ll 
be happy to discuss it with you. 


HOLLAND 


FURNACE COMPANY 


World’s Largest Installers of Home Heating Equipment 


Main Office and Plants at Holland, Michigan 


YOU or any 
«member of your Fam- 
| + ily or Corporation— 
XKsuperbly painted from 
* Life or Photographs. 
brings Beauty and 
Color into your Home, 
* Prestige and Distince- 
*%tion to your Execu- 
Xtive Offices or Board 
%of Directors’ Room. 
* Makes a Princely Gift. 


Write Studio 809 
for full details 


New A.B.A. 
Members in J uly 


banks and branches jn 
10 states and Brazil joined the 
American Bankers Association dur. 
ing July, according to the monthly 
report of Frank W. Thomas, chair. 
man of the Association’s Organiza. 
tion Committee. Mr. Thomas is pres. 
ident, Washington Loan & Banking 
Company, Washington, Ga. 
The new A.B.A. members are: 
CALIFORNIA: Farmers & Mer- 
chants Bank, Blythe*; First West- 
ern Bank & Trust Company, Castro 
Valley Office, Castro Valley* and 
Fresno* Tower Office; Pajaro Valley 
Bank, Freedom Office* ; Citizens Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Bank of 
Riverside, Redlands Office*; Cali- 


|. fornia Bank, San Clemente Office*, 


CoLoRADO: Pikes Peak Bank of 
Commerce, Colorado Springs*. 

ILLINOIS: First State Bank, Eliza- 
bethtown. 

LOUISIANA: Guaranty Bank & 
Trust Company, New Roads*. 

MARYLAND: Second National Bank 
of Cumberland, Cresaptown Office, 
Cresaptown*. 

OREGON: First National Bank of 
Portland, Coburg Road Branch, and 
First National Bank of Portland, 
Keizer Branch, Salem. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Philadelphia Sav- 
ing Fund Society, Manoa Branch, 
Manoa*. 

SouTH CAROLINA: Citizens & 
Southern National Bank of South 
Carolina, Greenville Office*, and 
Peoples Bank, Lynchburg. 

UTAH: First State Bank of Salina, 
Kanab Branch*, and Bear River 
State Bank, Trementon*. 

WASHINGTON: First Independent 
Bank, Hazel Dell Branch. 

BRAZIL: Banco Correa Ribeiro, 
S.A., Salvador. 


*Recently organized 


ONE FOR THE MONEY 


Some people call it petty cash, 
To them it’s like confetti; 
But I confess I’m not that rash— 

No cash to me is petty! 


STEPHEN SCHLITZER 
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AMERICAN PORTRAIT ARTISTS 
Over 100 Outstanding American Portrait Painters 
507 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 % UN 3-4676 — 
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When you air condition, do it right, with 


Individual Office Temperature Control 


ERE’S THE control system that gets 
H the most for everyone—out of 
any air conditioning investment. 

Your employees enjoy truly comfort- 
able, energetic working conditions. 
Your customers are put into a more 
pleasant and receptive mood. And if 
you have tenants—they are more satis- 
fied, too. 

In public areas, multi-desk offices and 
lounges, strategically placed Honeywell 
Thermostats eliminate pockets of dis- 
comfort. And there’s a Honeywell Ther- 
mostat in each individual office to pro- 
Vide the exact temperature desired. 


Honeywell Room Thermostats save 
you money, too. They eliminate winter 
heat waste caused by the opening of 
doors and windows. In the summer— 
Honeywell Individual Office Thermo- 
stats prevent overcooling, thus reduc- 
ing power costs. 

Installation is simple, too—in both 
new and existing buildings. With all 
these comfort advantages and cost re- 
ductions, the installation amortizes 
quickly. So do right by your employ- 
ees, by your customers and by your 
pocketbook. Install Honeywell Indi- 
vidual Room Temperature Control. 


The Honeywell Round— 


world’s most popular thermostat. 


THIS COUPON 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR Co. 
Dept. BK-9-57, 2727 4th Ave., South 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 


Honeywell 


Gentlemen: 


Without Cost or Obligation 


Please have one of your local Sales Engineers stop by to 
advise us on costs and possible applications for Honeywell 
Individual Room Temperature Control. 


Name Title 
Address 
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IT’S NEVER 


It is never too late to start a planned 
program of selling Personalized 
Checks. Banks that have done so 
don’t have to face the problem of 
absorbing a big check expense when 
they adopt a mechanized or semi- 
mechanized system of check han- 
dling. Banks that have not done so 
can still save a lot of money if they 
take on the program now. 


We have had twenty years’ experi- 
ence working with banks in the-, 
merchandising of checks. In no in- * 
stance has any bank regretted going 
into the plan. In many instances 
banks have told us they wished they 
had done it earlier. It is never too 
late, however, so it is timely now to 
start using our advertising and other 
sales aids in order to get about fifty 
per cent of your accounts buying 
their checks before the time comes 
when all checks have to be imprinted 
with names and account numbers. 


Manufacturing 


UXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


TOO LATE 


What makes this sales program ap- 
pealing is that everyone benefits. The 
individual gets enough checks for a 
year for a dollar and a half. The bank 
enjoys an aggregate recovery that 
runs into large figures. And of course 
we make more profit on checks 
which are imprinted than on those 
which are not. With all three prin- 
cipals benefiting, it is no wonder the 
plan has grown in popularity. 

There now appears to be no question 
but what mechanized check handling 
is going to reduce a bank’s operation 
costs. Quite a few banks tell us that 
the saving will be more than enough 
to warrant their absorbing all the 
extra cost of coded checks. This may 
well be true, but our point is that 
this saving need not be shared until 
it becomes a very real profit figure. 
In the meantime, anything you can 
save on net check cost will enhance 
the gains in future processing. 


Plants at: CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, 


CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL, DALLAS 


“check with 
Bill Shearer’ 


When Virginia bankers need 
experience, ability and specialized 
knowledge of the Roanoke area, 


they call on Bill Shearer, head of The 
First National Exchange Correspondent 


Banking Department. 


In an area, such as Roanoke, undergoing 
dynamic manufacturing and industrial growth, 
the right correspondent relationship can be 

of tremendous value. You will like the way First 
National Exchange works for its correspondents. 
So why don't you CHECK WITH BILL SHEARER. 


R 


BANK OF ROANOKE 


FIRST NATIONAL EXCHANGE 


Y MAIN OFFICE: JEFFERSON AND CAMPBELL 
BRANCHES: 1323 GRANDIN ROAD, S.W. 

3625 WILLIAMSON ROAD, N.W. 

4202 MELROSE AVENUE, N.W. 

MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


New FHA and VA 
Regulations 


A announced by Administration 
officials in conformity with the 
Housing Act of 1957, the following 
regulations became effective August 
6, 1957: 


FHA Loans 


Maximum interest rate, 54,%, 

Downpayments, 3% on the first 
$10,000 of value; 15% on the next 
$6,000; 30% above $16,000. 

Discount prices. Allowable dis. 
counts up to 242% are permitted, 
depending upon the geographical |o- 
cation of the property. 


VA Loans 


Interest rate, 442% (no change). 
Downpayments, 2% minimum (no 


change). 


Discount prices, 3% to 5%% 
discounts are allowable if downpay- 
ment is less than 10%, depending 
upon geographical location and 
amount of owner equity; 21%% to 
5% if downpayment is more than 
10%, depending upon geographical 
location and amount of owner 
equity. 


FNMA Purchase Prices 


Discount prices, FNMA will pur- 
chase mortgages at prices from 
100% to 98% for 514%4% loans, de- 
pending upon geographical location 
and amount of owner equity; from 
98% to 96% for 5% loans, depend- 
ing upon geographical location and 
amount of owner equity; and from 
94% to 92% for 444% loans, de 
pending upon geographical location 
and amount of owner equity. 


The automobile may ruin some 
youngsters, but there are also some 
youngsters who ruin the automobile. 


A politician is a fellow who shakes 
your hand before the election and 
shakes you after the election. 


Every day the rest of the world 
gets nearer and dearer to us. 


In the grammatically correct home 
the wife says, “You shall,” and the 
husband says, “I will.” 
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Mobile Home paper 
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Increase net profit on your invested capital! REX AGENCY CORP., 
as Insurance Specialists in the Mobile Home field, has established nation- 
wide relationships with Mobile Home Dealers and with leading lending 
institutions. We make available comprehensive insurance coverage to 
protect your interests. Our field force is your right arm. Claims are 
adjusted on-the-spot and speedy claim payments are made. Your inquiry 
is graciously invited — for details, please write, wire or phone: 


Facts 


about Mobile Homes 


There are more than a million 
Mobile Homes presently in the 
United States, with three million 
Americans living in them. 


The “Mobile Home” is essen- 
tially a permanent residence to 
the majority of owners. Statistics 
prove that a change of residence 
is once in 3 years. Sixty percent 
of current owners trade models 
frequently. 


Volume in the sale of Mobile 
Homes reached an all time high 
in 1956 of 120,000 units. This 
represented a half billion in 
dollar volume. The Industry 
anticipates unparalleled growth. 


The average Mobile Home 
family earns about $1,300 more 
annually than the national 
average. 


The loss record: 97% of report- 
ing Banks list no losses; 112% 
of reporting Banks list 1/10th of 
1% in losses; and the other 
1%2% list over 1/10th of 1% 
as losses. 


Safety in Financing 
Mobile Home Paper 


The collateral is a man’s home. 


The Dealer enters into a Repur- 
chase Agreement with the Bank. 


The Purchaser’s Promissory Note 
and Conditional Sales Contract 
are submitted to the Bank. 


The Bank reserves 3% to 5% 
on each transaction. 


A stream-lined Insurance Policy 
held by the Bank makes avail- 
able comprehensive insurance 
protection. 


REX AGENCY CORP. 


Specialists in Mobile Home Insurance 


11 WEST 42nd STREET «+ NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


LOngacre 3-6240 
September 1957 
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Take 


5ther Look 


NOW with 
41 Offices Serving 


| 


ARIZONA 
COMMUNITIES 


Home Office 
Phoenix, Arizona 


FIRST 
NATIONAL 
BANK or arizona 


Arizona‘’s Oldest National Bank 
1EMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


if it will do this... 


Make Check Sorting 
FASTER... 
EASIER 


BANK CHECK SORTER 


For daily sorting in —y ey my 
partments the Kohlhaas Bank C! 

will outperform any manual sorter on "the 
market in Speed, Ease-of-Operation and Ac- 
curacy. Has all of the operator designed 
features for improved sorting effici . Avail- 
able with Alphabetical and Name uides to 
suit your requirement. 

it's worth this . . 


FURTHER INFORMATION — PRICES: 


the KOHLHAAS 


PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE 


Ambassadors 


ITH every new American pass- 
\ port issued after mid-sum- 
mer was a “Dear Fellow 
Citizen’’ letter from President Hisen- 
hower, emphasizing the traveler’s 
role as arepresentative of the United 
States abroad and a molder of this 
nation’s reputation. Military per- 
sonnel and their families overseas 
got a similar message. 
The President’s reminder that each 


American abroad is a goodwill en- 


voy was part of his People-to-Peo- 
ple program in which bankers have 
a part. The Bankers’ Committee on 
Foreign Banking Relations, headed 
by Fred F. Florence, immediate past 


| president of the Association, is sug- 


gesting ways and means by which 
people in banking can help show 
other nations that the United States 
is peaceful and friendly. 

In his passport letter Mr. Eisen- 
hower said the holders of this 
“valued credential’’ would be “the 
guest of our neighbors aud friends 
in the world family of nations.” 


“You Represent Us All" 


“As you travel abroad,” he con- 
tinued, “the respect you show for 
foreign laws and customs, your cour- 
teous regard for other ways of life, 
and your speech and manner help to 
mold the reputation of our country. 
Thus, you represent us all in bring- 
ing assurance to the people you meet 
that the United States is a friendly 
nation and one dedicated to the 
search for world peace and to the 
promotion of the well-being and se- 
curity of the community of nations.” 

Military personnel were reminded 
that they and their families, as the 
largest group of Americans abroad, 
had an “essential mission of build- 
ing goodwill for our country.” Peo- 
ple in foreign lands, the President 
said, “form their personal attitudes 
toward our country and our Amer- 
ican way of life to a great extent by 
what they see and hear about Amer- 


‘attention of all bankers. 


ican service personnel and their de- 
pendents.” 


Florence Writes to Bankers 


Mr. Florence, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Republic 
National Bank, Dallas, has written to 
several hundred bankers asking their 
personal cooperation in the program. 

His letter is here brought to the 
It sug- 
gests ways of helping develop con- 
tacts in other lands, through which 
“a better understanding each of the 
other will result.” 

“President Eisenhower has urged 
all Americans, individually, to do 
whatever they can to cultivate per- 
sonal contacts with individuals in 
other countries,’’ Mr. Florence wrote. 
“The President’s thought is that 
through such contacts a better un- 
derstanding each of the other will 
result. Much of the trouble in the 
world arises out of misconceptions 
about other people’s attitudes and 


“It’s your lunch dear; you left it on the 
kitchen table” 
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purposes. ‘Know thy neighbor’ is 
the idea. If we and others know 
each other better, all will get along 
petter and the cause of peace will 
be advanced. 

“The A.B.A. has undertaken to 
make its contribution to the Presi- 
dent’s People -to- People program. 
Last year, while President of the 
AB.A., I appointed a special com- 
mittee, the Committee on Foreign 
Banking Relations, to further the 
program. We now want to enlist 
your personal cooperation. We are 
hopeful that you and others in your 
bank will find opportunities per- 
sonally to strengthen ties with for- 
eign bankers and other individuals 
with whom your work or travel may 
be putting you in direct touch. 

“Also, in your contacts with the 
public in your community, your 
telling about the program may in- 
spire others to implement Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s suggestion and so 
work for peace. For example, the 
enclosed folder entitled ‘Make a 
Friend This Trip,’ might be dis- 
tributed to customers buying trav- 
eller’s checks for a foreign trip. We 
shall be glad to send you as many 
of the folders as you can use. 


How Bankers Can Help 


“Bankers can do a variety of 
other things to stimulate people-to- 
people contacts across the seas. The 
Committee on Foreign Banking Re- 
lations made a list of suggestions. 
In case you missed it you will find 
iton pages 114-16 of the June 1957 
issue of BANKING. May I urge you 
to look it over again now? 

“And if anything further occurs 
to you that bankers can do, some- 
thing overlooked in the above-men- 
tioned list, by all means let us know. 

“Some of us will be receiving 
visits from foreign bankers in com- 
ing months. This should give us an 
opportunity to extend to the visitors 
just a little extra courtesy and 
friendship; to give them just a little 
extra time to get to know us better 
in the hope that they will have a 
higher appreciation of our country 
and its people. 

“May we count on you to do what 
you can to make the President’s 
Program a success?” 


A youthful figure is what you get 
when you ask a woman her age. 
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700 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA e RESOURCES—$2,700,000,000 


ALMOST ONE HALF 
Of the Bank Customers of the Nation 


Attended the Movies Every Week in August! 


Yes, approximately one-half of the population of the nation, who have 
money to care for, attended the movies during each week in August... 
(September attendances are frequently higher). Movie goers are active 
people who like to go places and do things — who save money — spend 
money — borrow money. 


Bank or MonrrREAL 


New York--64 Wall Street San Francisco--333 California Street 
Chicago: Special Representative’s Office, 141 West Jackson Blvd. 


This national average of attendance might vary with locality — yours 
might be higher or a little lower. Even last winter, when Drive-ins were 
closed, not less than one fourth of the nation’s real or potential bank 
customers attended movies every week! 


DID YOUR ADVERTISING MESSAGE REACH THEM THERE? 
“Reaching” prospects with Theatre Screen Advertising means much more 
than “reaching” through other advertising methods. When you use other 
advertising methods only a percentage of the “circulation” sees or hears 
your ad. Imagine an advertising medium that offers you 100% readership 
and 100% listenership! 


Everybody in the Theatre Sees and Hears 
Your Theatre Screen Advertising Message 


And Almost One Half of the Nation’s Bank 
Prospects Attended Movies Every Week Last Month 


Theatre Screen Advertising Can Build Your Bank’s Services 


Theatre Screen Advertising combines sight, sound, action and color on 
a billboard sized screen. It has an unequalled and a lasting impact on 
your potential customers. We have a complete campaign of 104 films 
designed to build up any bank’s business. They are ready to go to work 
for you. 


Fill out and mail this coupon. It may result in increased profits for you 
of hundreds or thousands of dollars. 


United Film Service, Inc. 
2449 Charlotte St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send me detailed information about how we can increase the business of each of our 
bank’s departments with a low cost Theatre Screen Advertising program. This will not obligate me. 


Motion Picture Adv. Serv. Co., Inc. or 
1032 Carondelet 
New Orleans, La. 


Name 
Bank 
Address, 
City. 
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This “Silent Salesman” 
Puts Your Message 
In Their Hands! 


@ Scripto pens and mechanical 
pencils keep your sales story at the 
fingertips of your prospects! 


@ Adgif offers you 40 fabulous 
models — ball pens with famed Rx* 
ink...pencils...sets—complete line! 


@ Eleven sparkling barrel colors... 
two tones ...nine contrasting sales 
message inks! 


@ Perfect as “calling cards”... for 
grand openings... conventions... 
sales campaigns...gifts for visitors 
... to win jobber salesman and 
retail clerk cooperation. 


@ You can afford to use Scripto. 
Send this coupon now! 


ADGIF COMPANY 
A Division of Scripto, Inc. 

P.O. Box 4847, Atlanta 2, Georgia 
RUSH FACTS about using Scripto pens 
and pencils in my sales promotion acti- 
vities. Please include prices. | under- 
stand there is no obligation. 


TITLE 

COMPANY NAME___E 
COMPANY ADDRESS 

CITY. STATE____ 8-2 


The World's Largest Selling Line! Over 
70 Million Pens, Pencils Sold in 1956! 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTY SALESMEN! A few U.S. terri- 

tories are still available. Direct sales only (no jobbing) . . . 
rotected accounts . . . firm selling prices . .. 80% repeat 
usiness. Write in confidence to box number in coupon. 
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for School’’ 


Dramanizne its “Save for School” 
program, The New York Savings 
Bank set up in the windows of its 
Rockefeller Center building a real 
chemistry laboratory and displays 
of school clothes and equipment. 
The “lab,” arranged by a New 
York University professor and two 
commercial firms, had glass jars, 
tubes, retorts, bottles and other 
paraphernalia. It was peopled with 
teenage mannikins wearing new 
school fashions provided by Saks- 
Fifth Avenue store, which also pro- 
vided sundry sports goods items. 
“Rising school costs are no news 
to parents of older children,” said 
the bank’s president, Richard L. 
Maloney, Jr. “Our strongest mes- 
sage, of course, is to younger fami- 
lies, to show them how long-range 
regular saving can help them make 
sure their children will have the 
schooling they plan for them. And 
besides actual school costs, as every 


What Banks Are Doing 


parent knows, there’s the whole 
picture—clothes, sports equipment, 
hobby materials—all the ‘musts’ that 
crop up from kindergarten on. Even 
short-range, year by year savings 
programs help.” 


Anniversary Idea 


To help celebrate its 165th anni- 
versary, Hartford (Conn.) National 
Bank and Trust Company set in the 
lobby the iron chest that served ag 
its first vault. Customers were in- 
vited to place their deposits in it 
during the birthday week. 
The safe, now owned by the Con- 
necticut Historical Society, was | 
given to the bank by Jeremiah 
Wadsworth, Hartford’s leading cit- 
izen of his day and the man who 
sparked the formation of the bank. 
Among the anniversary depositors 
were two men who duplicated the 
deposit made by their ancestors on 
opening day, August 8, 1792. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 152) 


The chemistry laboratory display at The New York Savings Bank, which helped 

dramatize the bank’s “Save for School” program. The exhibit included clothes, 

hobby materials, typewriters, luggage, and other items contributed by a New 
York store 
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How Do You Build a Reputation ? 


Edmund W. Tabell, Research Director, Walston & Co., Inc., Investment Broker, says: 


“Any activity that contributes favorably to a 
company’s reputation is bound to stimulate 
demand for its securities. Certainly advertising, 
properly placed, is among the most powerful 
of all reputation builders. 

“From the hundreds of company stocks that 
I chart, it is evident that consistent advertis- 
ing exerts a powerful growth influence.” 

There is no faster, more economical way of 
building company and product recognition than 


by consistent advertising in leading business 


and industrial magazines. Such advertising 
helps build reputation and stock values at the 
same time it accomplishes its primary task of 
building sales. 

If you have a financial interest or responsi- 
bility in a company, encourage its management 
to invest adequately in advertising. McGraw- 
Hill magazines, read by more than a million 
important men in business and industry, pro- 
vide the most effective way to reach today’s 


major markets. 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Incorporated - 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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When You Need 
Correspondent Banking 
Service in Michigan... 


Manufacturers National Bank, 


RS NATIO with offices throughout Detroit 
Wa, 


and the Metropolitan Area, is 


prepared to take care of your 
* OF DETROIT * 


every requirement. 


MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK 


DETROIT + DEARBORN + HIGHLAND PARK + BLOOMFIELD « GROSSE POINTE WOODS 
MELVINDALE + NORTHVILLE « PLEASANT RIDGE + REDFORD + SOUTHFIELD + WARREN 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


When you want advice about 


BANKERS BLANKET BONDS 


you can count on 


prompt 
efficient SERVICE 
courteous 


from your local Travelers 
agent or broker. He represents the company that can handle 
all your insurance needs. 


HE TRAVELER 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of personal and business insurance including 
Life + Accident » Group + Fire + Automobile + Casualty + Bonds 


Kathleen E. Keane was one of the tell- 
ers at Hartford National Bank and 
Trust Company who invited customers 
to place their deposits in the bank’s 
first vault—an iron chest—during the 
165th anniversary celebration 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 150) 


Peaches 


More than 200 Chicago business- 
men received air-shipped Georgia 
peaches as announcements that 
Citizens & Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta, had opened a service office 
in the Wrigley Building on North 
Michigan Avenue. 


Old-Timers 


Bacx in 1912 The Reeves Banking 
& Trust Company of Dover, O., ran 
a monthly ad series, ‘Reeves Bank 
Notes.” This year the bank revived 
the idea, making effective compari- 
sons between life in Dover today 
and 45 years ago. Vice-president 
William E. Lieser says the ads 
aroused much local interest, and 
that the old series will be drawn on 
again in 1958, the bank’s 55th an- 
niversary year. 


Town Guide 


Te Bridgeport-City Trust Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn., distributes 
“A Guide for Newcomers,” a folder 
that includes information on taxes, 
auto registration and driving license 
requirements, voting, wills, jointly 
owned property in the state, and 
other useful facts. There’s a weél- 


come to the Town of Fairfield, too 


Be it ever so humble, there’s no 
body stays home. 
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SECURITY 


. based on integrity and ability ...is the factor 


which has made LAWRENCE the leader in field warehousing 


for over 40 years, so specify LAWRENCE and be secure. 


LAWRENCE ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS - IS LIKE CERTIFIED ON CHECKS 


[A WRENCE WA (OMPANY 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 
37 Drumm Street, San Francisco, California 


100 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Ill. *© 79 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Visit BOOTH No. 


INCORPORATED 


(main office) 
137 Perkins Ave. 
Brockton, Mass. 


Featuring commercial ''500's”’, 
the DOWCHEX line covers a 
broad market in the checking 
field . . . selections range from 
28 styles in 10 shades of New- 
port safety paper, to the cus- 
tomer's own exclusive tint de- 
sign. 

Look over “CUSTOM CHECK- 
ING" . .. newest, most modern 
of special checking plans for 
the "no minimum" balance 
market... 


(branch) 
326 South Broadway 
Yonkers, New York 


PRICE-CHEX and PAY-GO 
CHEX are completely pack- 
aged plans that include all 
promotion, sales, and service 
materials. 


Also on display — HOME- 
CHEX . . . DESK-CHEX ... 
SPIRAL-CHEX . . . INTER- 
STUB-CHEX . . . END-STUB 
CHEX ... WALLET-CHEX... 
WINDOW-CHEX . . . TOP- 
STUB-CHEX. 


Serving ieee for over 30 years 


... and still pioneering 
in new and better ways 
to serve you in the 
GREAT UPPER 
MIDWEST 


Resources over $436,000,000 


FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF MINNEAPOLIS 


INDUSTRIAL 


BANK 


OF JAPAN, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: Marunouchi, Tokyo. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


30 Brood Street, New York, 4, N.Y. 


Liability Insurance 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 97) 


vides two forms of endorsement en- 
titled “Fiduciary Liability of Banks,” 
One is for attachment to the Com- 
prehensive General-Automobile Lia- 
bility Policy, the other to the Com. 
prehensive General Liability Policy. 
As a corporate fiduciary, the bank 
may be liable not only for injuries 
to the persons or property of the 
general public but also for the lia- 
bilities of co-fiduciaries to the pub- 
lic. These liabilities the two endorse- 
ments cover. 

Because of the fiduciary’s indi- 
vidual liability, coverage adequate 
in scope and amount is of great 
importance. A liability loss may be 
just as serious as a fidelity loss, 
Banks are therefore advised to study 
carefully that section of the A.B.A.’s 
Digest of Bank Insurance dealing 
with the matters discussed in this 
article. 


If you are big enough, your trew 
bles will be smaller than you are. 


A woman buys something because 
everyone has it or because no one 
has it. 


A dog fills an empty place in a 
man’s life, especially a hot dog. 


We sometimes get a hotel room 
so quiet you can hear the riveters 
working next door. 


We like a man who calls a spade 
a spade, especially after he stum- 
bles over one in a dark basement. 


The person who says your house 
should not cost more than twice your 
annual income must work for a tent 
company. 


When a farmer’s chickens stop 
laying eggs, it may mean that his 
farm is located on a four-lane high- 
way. 


When you ask whether something 
is worth what it costs, you're get- 
ting old. 


Most of us can do more than we 
think we can, but we actually do less 
than we think we do. 


The fellow who plays the big base 
drum doesn’t make good music, but 
he drowns out a lot of bad music. 
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“Satisfied Customer” Testimonials 


Sell Special Checking Accounts 


Mr. SASS is vice-president of The 
Fort Worth National Bank and third 
vice-president of the Financial Pub- 
lic Relations Association. 


HE method of promoting special 
[erecting accounts employed by 

The Fort Worth National Bank 
during the past two years may be of 
interest to banks planning to install 
this type of service or seeking to in- 
crease the volume of accounts in 
a similar service. 

Prior to 1955 when banks in the 
Fort Worth trade area followed a 
service charge schedule that was un- 
realistic when compared to rising 
costs of operation, special checking 
accounts had little appeal. As 
charges were adjusted upward, The 
Fort Worth National inaugurated a 
special checking account service, ob- 
taining a United States registered 
trade-mark on the name “Rite- 
Chex.” 

A customer buys 20 personalized 
checks for $2. No minimum balance 
is required, and there are no service 
charges except when checks are 
written against insufficient funds or 
on a form other than Rite-Chex. 

On September 12, 1955, the first 
account was opened and a few days 
later an account was opened for an 
out-of-state customer, making it pos- 
sible for the bank to apply for a 
Federal trade-mark on the name. 
By using direct mail to certain of its 
own regular checking account cus- 
tomers whom the bank felt would 
benefit in savings on activity charges, 
enough accounts were opened to pro- 
vide experience in operating special 
checking accounts. 


Mass Media Used 


During a 6-month period the 
bank’s advertising department and 
its agency studied the best means of 
promoting the service. In the infancy 
of our promotion plans, we deter- 
mined to use mass advertising media 
to reach and saturate our target. 

Of great importance, we knew the 
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REED SASS 


identity of our prospects. We wanted 
to reach worthwhile people of mod- 
est means. We want people to grow 
up with us and to help them with 
their banking needs. Who are these 
people? All people in the low to 
medium income groups: the laborer, 
the white-collared worker, college 
students, the boy and girl just enter- 
ing the business world, the house- 
wife, men and women in the higher 
income brackets who need an addi- 
tional bank account for some spe- 
cific purpose and, of course, the 
people who are buying money orders 
and paying obligations with cash. 

Now we felt we knew the identity 
of our prospects. Next we needed to 
determine the benefits of Rite-Chex 
most likely to appeal to them. We 
listed these benefits: no service 
charges, no minimum balance, costs 
far less than money orders, “your 
only cost is for 20 handsome checks, 
each personalized with your name, 
address and telephone number for 
$2 or 10 cents per check... you can 
open your account with as little as 
$10.” 

Since we intended our advertising 
to reach the masses, it was obvious 


that we should use the mass media 

. newspapers, television, outdoor 
bulletin boards, direct mail, trans- 
portation advertising, and our time 
service. We had the vehicle for our 
advertising; we were committed to 
the shotgun method of saturating 
the target for the promotion. 

At this point, we knew the iden- 
tity of our prospects and where to 
place our advertising to reach these 
prospects. The question now was 
how could we get the attention of 
our prospects, create desire for the 
checks and close the sale. We con- 
cluded that getting and holding the 
attention of prospects was the most 
important objective. 


“Before and After" 


Fortunately for banks, the field 
of advertising has been pioneered 
by many others who have spent 
sizable appropriations to find out 
how to gain the attention of the 
same people we wanted to reach. 
The old time-tested technique of 
“before and after” advertising, which 
shows actual people who live at an 
existing address and who work at 
some believable occupation, creates 
an area of self-identification. The 
woman who is too fat sees the pic- 
ture of another woman who was too 
fat but who licked the problem of 
obesity. Or, the man who didn’t 


Three of the testimonial newspaper ads 


MISS BARBARA J. LEWIE, 
college student, 3224 Avenue 
L, says: “I find it’s much 
easier to cash Rite-Chex, 
printed with my name and 


address.” count.” 


BOB MARTIN, commercial 
artist, 4430 Foard, says: ‘No 
more paying bills with 
money orders for me, since 
1 opened my Rite-Chex Ac- 


A/2c W. A. NORDENBROCK, 
Carswell Air Force Base, 
says: “Now | mail checks to 
pay bills, avoiding trips to 
town and parking problems.” 
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Youll want this 
48-page reprint 


"A BANK DIRECTOR'S JOB™ 


@ TIMELY INFORMATION 

@ PRINTED IN TWO COLORS * > 
@ SIZE, 6".x 9" 

@ SUPPLY LIMITED PER COPY 


This is the attractively-printed booklet consisting of Herbert Bratter's 14 
directors articles that inspired so much interest and comment when they 
appeared in recent issues of BANKING. All fourteen embrace just about every 
facet of director interest and tell in a straight-to-the-point, simple manner 
how board directors can best serve banks. 


Make sure of receiving a copy for each of your directors (officers too). 
Supply is limited, so place your order NOW. All you need do is drop us a 
line on your bank's letterhead. 


B ANKIN AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
12 EAST 36th ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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think he could retire on $200 month 
at the age of 55 sees the picture of 
another man in his comparable po. 
sition who did retire at 55 on an 
annuity of $200 per month. 


Selling Benefits 


Our promotion campaign was de. 
signed to sell the benefits of the 
service to our prospects . . . laymen, 
We emphasized self-identification by 
obtaining the pictures of customers 
already using Rite-Chex, by giving 
their occupation and home address 
and by using direct quotes from 
these satisfied customers telling the 
benefits they enjoyed through the 
use of the service. We used 37 pic- 
tures of people in our advertising 
campaign in 1956 and 48 pictures of 
people this year. These customers 
were carefully selected to provide 
our advertising a cross-section of 
occupations and neighborhood areas, 
‘When we use a member of a union, 
we identify the union. We have brick- 
layers, clerks, bookkeepers, house- 
wives, college students, credit ana- 
lysts, nurses, firemen, salesmen, 
salesladies, baby sitters, pensioners, 
repairmen, insurance adjusters, and 
a broad variety of other occupations 
represented in these testimonials. 


Two 60-Day Campaigns 


We launched 60-day promotion 
campaigns in May of 1956 and again 
in May of 1957. Our first newspaper 
ads were full-page, two-color ads, 
crammed with reverses, setting out 
the most important benefits, low cost 
of the service and the small amount 
needed to open a Rite-Chex account. 
Every two weeks thereafter we fol- 
lowed with half-page explanatory 
newspaper ads. The large space ads 
were timed to run the day before 
and the day of paydays that fall 
on the 1st and 15th of the month, 
obviously to reach the prospect be- 
fore his check was spent. All large 
space ads featured from three to 
five pictures and testimonials of cus- 
tomers. And all large space neWs- 
paper ads contained coupons urging 
the reader to send for a mail kit 
with which to open an account if 
coming to the bank in person was 
inconvenient. 

Small five, six or seven inch, 1 
column newspaper ads were run in 
both newspapers every day of the 
week except Saturdays. Five or six 
of these ads, each featuring different 
customers and their testimonials, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 158) 
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The Micro-Twin brings banking an economical 


LAE 


3 


Burroughs Micro-Twin 2 in 1 Recorder and 
Reader masters all your microfilming tasks 
with one sensibly priced unit. The Recorder 
photographs essential documents you wish 
preserved. The Reader projects these filmed 
documents with life-size clarity. A single 
knob converts from recording to reading— 


and back again. 


Burroughs Micro-Twin leads the way in 
microfilming advances, too! Such saving 
features as automatic check endorsing 
that's fast, clean, and uniform. The exclu- 
sive indexing meter instantly locates specific 


filmed documents. A choice of lenses, 37 


**BURROUGHS'’ AND ‘'MICRO-TWIN'' ARE TRADEMARKS. 


Zink 


microfilming unit! 


to 1 or 24 to 1 ratio. The unit records as 
fast as the operator can load the auto- 
matic feeder. Facsimile prints can be made 


on the spot. (No darkroom needed!) 


If you require a separate recorder and/or 
reader, time-saving, money-saving features 
are yours in economical individual units, 
too! Contact our nearest office and ask to 
see this equipment in action. You'll find it 
saves much more than it costs. Burroughs 


Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Belle Howell 


MICROFILM EQUIPMENT 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


SECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
COMPARED WITH POPULATION TREND 


1951 1952 1953 


REVIEW OF THE HALF YEAR 


Business volume in the southern half of California was at a 
higher level during the first half of 1957 than during any pre- 
vious 6-month period in the history of the area. This Bank’s 
general business index during the past six months averaged 6.8 
per cent above the first half of 1956, and 2.2 per cent above the 
second half of last year. 

The first half of 1957 has seen important gains over year-ago 
levels in population, total employment, factory employment, 
construction, total income, retail sales, tourist volume, and a 
number of other important aspects of the local economy. Auto- 
mobile sales increased over last year’s volume, although by less 
than the industry had expected at the start of the model year. 
Business failure statistics show an encouraging reduction in 
recent months. 

In 1957 to date, a leveling-off tendency has been evident in 
the business index and in such important economic indicators 
as total employment and factory employment. 

Since the local population has increased about 434 % during 
the past year, it appears that the volume of business per capita 
during the first of 1957 has been above year-ago levels. 

If adjustment is made for price increases, it appears that the 
physical volume of business per capita has been at about the 
same level as a year ago. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 156) 
were spaced throughout the papers, 

On television we used 1-minute 
spots in Class B and C time with on. 
screen announcers, photographs of 
customers and excerpts from their 
testimonials. These 1-minute spots 
were explanatory. Our 10-second 
spots were used as exclamatory ad. 
vertising during the high-rated eve. 
ning TV shows. 

Newspaper and television spots 
were backed up by a full showing on 
outdoor billboards and a half show- 
ing in transportation advertising. 
The Audichron Time Service carried 
a variety of 12 6-second commercials 
on Rite-Chex. Letters were sent to 
high school graduates in June and 
mailings were made to people whose 
names appeared on money orders 
moving through our bank. 


1,551 Accounts 


As a result of the advertising pro- 
gram in May and June of 1956, 1,551 
Rite-Chex accounts were opened in 
95 business days. During 54 busi 
ness days since the 1957 program bel 
gan, a total of 813 Rite-Chex ac} 
counts have ‘been opened and th 
momentum of volume continues ai 
a high level. In less than two years, 
The Fort Worth National Bank has 
established a going new department 
with over 3,000 active special check- 
ing accounts averaging approxi- 
mately $100 daily ledger balances. 
For the past three months sales 
of printed checks have been in ex- 
cess of $2,000 per month. 

We believe that the use of ad- 
vertising and promotion, and par- 
ticularly the use of testimonials pro- 
viding self-identification to prospects, 
has proved eminently successful. 


“Would you mind writing ‘Mrs. Davis is 

O.K.’ on the backs of my _ travelers 

checks so I'll heave no trouble cashing 
them?” 


MONTHLY SUMMARY OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
from which this material was taken, is published regularly for friends and customers 
of Security-First National Bank by our Research Department. If you would like to 
receive it free of charge regularly, write Bank and Customer Relations Department. 


RESOURCES OVER 2 BILLION DOLLARS 


ECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF LOS ANGELES 


FOUNDED 187) 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM © MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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July Housing 
Starts Near 


r= 


ir 
June Total 
d 
i. 
4 ONSTRUCTION was started on 96,- 
000 nonfarm houses and apart- 
ts ments in July, about the same as 
2 the 97,000 begun in June and 5% 
below the July 1956 total, according 
4 to the U. S. Department of Labor’s 
Is Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
to The 90,200 units of private hous- 
nd ing begun in July, although 9% less 
ra than for July 1956 and the lowest 
ia. July figure since 1951, nevertheless 
) represented an annual rate (sea- 
sonally adjusted) of 980,000, which 
is approximately the rates of the 
= previous two months, the highest 
54 this year. The average rate for the 
in first seven months thus edged up 
si to 960,000. 
Public Housing 
“i Public housing continued at the 
" highest level in several years, with 
a, a total of 5,800 units in July. About 
ain two-thirds of these were in projects 
oe under the armed services (Capehart ) 
program. 
at, Although total housing volume in 
el July showed little change from June, 
des preliminary information based on 
- building permit reports indicate an 
advance in the South and the 
ad- largest decline in the West where 
ar major work stoppages in construc- 
yr tion were in progress throughout 
cts, the month. 
ful. The 604,500 units started during 
the first seven months of 1957 were 
— 12% below the total for the same 
ut 1956 months and the lowest for the 
elers period since 1949: The entire drop 
hing was in Government-assisted (FHA- 


VA) private housing, with the 
volume of conventionally financed 
units in 1957 running a little ahead 
of 1956 by the end of the first seven 
months. While the downtrend in 
single-family housing continues, the 
outlook for a greater volume of 
apartment construction has been im- 
Proving. Preliminary indications for 
the first six months are that almost 
15% of the nonfarm dwelling units 
Were in multifamily, rental-type 
buildings this year, compared with 
about 11% in the previous three 
years, 
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hear the 
one about 
the 
traveling 
salesman ? 


He’s helped a lot of banks across the country 
get new customers, new accounts. How? Simply by 
installing a Christmas Club. 


Surprising how many more people will 
enter your door every day... 

make regular payments . . . discover 
your other banking services. 


Plenty of Christmas Clubs to 
choose from. Particularly 
recommended is Rand M¢Nally’s. 
Their unique Clubtroller 
system speeds handling, 
cuts costs, eliminates 
need for ledger cards 
or sheets. 


SR 


For samples and full information, drop a line to: 
RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY, CHRISTMAS CLUB DIV. 
111 EIGHTH AVE., N.Y. 11. BOX 7600, CHICAGO 80 
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You have an interest in... 
Farm tanks 


paulti-million 


> dollar loan 
market... 


You probably know this about bulk milk farm cooling: 


That it saves the farmer much time and labor. 

That it protects the quality of his milk better. 

That it increases his milk checks (income). 

That nation-wide the growing trend to bulk cooling makes it the 
most important advance in dairy farming in generations. 


But, did you know this about bulk cooling tanks? 


That not all farm tanks are the same. That, for the dairyman, 
one bulk tank stands out above ail others as the most modern, 
fully automatic tank being built today. This is the CP MilKeeper® 

The CP MilKeeper Tank is built under CP Patent No. 2740269 
(the only bulk farm tank refrigeration system combining capillary 
tube with direct expansion milk cooling—as simple and trouble-free 
as your household refrigerator). 

This advantage alone—and it offers many others—assures that 
any CP MilKeeper will stay up-to-date for years. 

Also, the CP MilKeeper is built and backed by The Creamery 
Package Mfg. Company, one of the oldest, largest and most 
respected manufacturers in the dairy industry—in business and 
growing for nearly 75 years. 

These facts make the CP MilKeeper the safest kind of security 
for a loan or investment. No other piece of farm equipment pays 
for itself so easily. It works and earns 365 days a year! 


The dairy farmer is a good risk! 
He produces a cash crop that doesn’t depend upon the weather. 
He has a continuous, established market that is not subject to 
violent fluctuations from year to year. 


A multi-million dollar loan market ahead! 


This is the conservative estimate on loans that will be made in 
the next few years for bulk farm tanks. Be prepared to get your 
share with one of the surest investments a dairy farmer—and 
you—can make... 


@ itKEEPER 


BULK FARM TANK 


Write now for more data on the Bulk Farm Cooling System and 
informative booklet ‘How to Select a Bulk Farm Cooling Tank”. 


THE Package MFG. COMPANY 


General and Export Offices, 1243 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. Branches in 23 Principal Cities 
In Canada: CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. of CANADA, LTD.—Toronto 2, Ontario 


THE MARK OF DISTINCTION ON BULK FARM COOLING TANKS 


| NABAC’s 
| Steve H. Bomar, senior vice-presi- 
| dent and treasurer, Trust Company 
| of Georgia, Atlanta, said the asso- 
| «ciation “stands ready to cooperate 
| with all individuals and institutions 
| desiring to conduct research that 
| will result in better understanding 


NABAC Sets Up $2,500 
Grant for Studies 


in Banking 


HE National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers has 


| established a $2,500 doctoral re. 


search grant “to encourage research 
of high calibre in the areas of bank 
accounting, auditing, personnel ad- 
ministration, banking operations and 
internal controls, as well as to en- 


| able qualified individuals to complete 
| their doctoral degree work.” 


In addition to the monetary grant 
the student will receive cooperation 
from the 5,500 banks comprising 
membership. President 


in our areas of mutual interest.” 
“Candidates for the research 
grant must have the approval of 
their university relative to accepta- 
bility of the research project for 
dissertation purposes and must have 
completed their qualifying examina- 


| tions,” the announcement explained. 


The program will be directed by 
Dr. F. Byers Miller, NABAC’s exec- 


| utive director. He was formerly dean 
| of the School of Business Adminis- 
| tration, University of Richmond. 


MONTANA 
V. C. Hollingsworth, president, Citizens 
State Bank, Hamilton, is 1957-58 presi- 
dent, Montana Bankers Association 
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William A. McDonnell, James P. Hickok 
Chairman of the Board President 


Carroll F. Burton, John F. Hallett, 
Vice-President Vice-President 


A rap of the gavel and another ABA convention 
is underway! Exchanging ideas, renewing old 
friendships and forming new ones makes this a 
most valuable meeting. 


Be sure to look us up in Atlantic City! 


If you'd like detailed information about 
our correspondent services, write for free 
booklet, Sincerely Yours.” Address 
request to First National Bank in St. 
Louis, St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Meredith C. Jones, 
Senior Vice-President 


C. Arthur Hemminger, 


Vice-President 


Wilhelm R. Mesenbrink, 
Vice-President 


Harry L. Smith, 
Vice-President 


ah. 


: 


THE FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST.LOUIS 
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NAME IMPRINTING 


in less than 2 minutes 


WITH THE 


CHECK IMPRINTER 
Distributed by leading bank lithographers 
The modern, visible process. Requires no skill. 
With a few minutes practise, any clerk can 
operate the Franklin and imprint bound fillers, 
with end stubs or no stubs. Complete imprint- 
ing operation of a check book in less than 2 
minutes. Easier-to-read signatures make for 
faster sorting. It is dry printing, sharp, clear. 
Compact and sturdy, it performs with un- 

ending precision. Write for literature. 


The FRANKLIN MFG. CORP 
Norwood, Massachusetts 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER CO., INC. 


will demonstrate the 
Franklin CHECK IMPRINTER 
Atlantic City A.B.A. Convention 
Booth 107 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
220th 


Consecutive Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
fifty cents (50¢) per share on 
the Capital Stock of the Company 
has been declared this day, pay- 
able on September 10, 1957, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on August 9, 1957. 


The stock transfer books will re- 
main open. 
S. T. CrossLanp 
Vice President & Treasurer 
July 26, 1957 


Why Pass Up Extra Commissions? 


leading passbook manufacturer now has sev- 
eral territories open for aggressive men call- 
ing on banks to sell all types of passbooks 
and pocket check covers. Commission basis. 


WILLIAM EXLINE INC 


1270 Ontario Street e Cleveland 13. Ohio 


Spence to Speak to 
Independent Bankers 


EPRESENTATIVE BRENT SPENCE of | 
Kentucky, chairman of the | 
House Banking and Currency Com- | 
mittee, will be the principal speaker | 
at the Independent Bankers Break- | 
fast at the A.B.A. convention in At- | 


lantic City. The breakfast will be 
held at 7:45 A.M. on September 23, 
in the Carolina Room of Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall. 


Announcement that Mr. Spence | 
was to speak came from Walter A. | 
Johnson, president of the Olympia | 
State Bank and Trust Company, | 


Olympia, Wash., and president of the 
Independent Bankers Association of 
the Twelfth Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict. Reservations for the breakfast 
may be made with Mr. Johnson. 


Mr. Spence, who has served 14 | 


consecutive terms in the House of 
Representatives, is a staunch advo- 
cate of independent banking. He has 
introduced many bills to regulate 


bank holding companies, one of them | 


a basis for the Spence-Robertson 
Holding Company Act of 1956. 

Mr. Spence is a native of New- 
port, Ky. He served as a state sen- 
ator and Newport solicitor before 
his election to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He first was elected 
House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee chairman by the Congress in 
1943. 


“For the wife of a president of a bank 
with a $98,942,256.78 reserve, that’s 
undignified!” 


For over 75 years, Japan's largest 
financial institution has fostered 
international trade ond commerce. 
If you need oa helping 

hand in Japan, contact... 


tee FUJI] BANK“ 


Head Office: Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo 
Overseas Offices in London, Calcutto 

187 Branches Throughout Japan 
New York Agency: 42 Broadway, NYC 


Having Trouble 
Tracing Skips? 


Authoritative “SKIP MANUAL" 
covers all angles! Trace "skips" 
easily. Save money! Cut waste 
motion! 


Twenty-four pages of down-to- 
earth proven-out know-how. No 
auto dealer or financial institution 
can afford to be without this val- 
uable Skip Manual. Endorsed by 
Resolute Insurance of Hartford. 
Ten day money back guaranty. 


Send $5.00 with your Order to: 


HERMAN N. FARRAND, 320 Beau- 
bien Street, Detroit 26, Michigan, 
Vice President, Farrand Publica- 
tions, Inc. 


Free with this Introductory Offer 


Booklet, “Glossary of Banking 
Terms" and booklet, “Problems in 
Profits" — a discussion of five 
methods of determining income 
for sales finance companies — 
worth thousands. 
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Burgess on 


Debt Management 


The following excerpts are from 
the prepared statement of Under 
Secretary of the Treasury W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess to the Senate Finance 
Committee on July 29: 


F at any time in the future the 

Treasury is faced with a financ- 
ing emergency, it will probably have 
to fall back on short-term borrow- 
ing. It is important, therefore, that 
this source of funds not be de- 
pleted unnecessarily ahead of time. 
In that way any minor emergency 
which arises may be handled by sell- 
ing short-time securities to the pri- 
vate market rather than having to 
use the Treasury’s authority to bor- 
row directly from the Federal Re- 
serve System. 

Of course when short-term bor- 
rowing means increasing bank 
credit, ice. the volume of money, 
that is directly inflationary. It is 
for these reasons that any country 
in time of war makes a vigorous ef- 
fort to sell as much of its securities 
as possible outside the banks as 
well as for a longer term. To the 
extent war is financed out of taxes 
and savings the worst pressure for 
inflation is checked. 


War and Postwar 
Program Through 1952 


In the Treasury War Loan drives 
of World War II the typical package 
of securities included savings bonds 
and notes, a long-term 214% bond, 
not eligible for purchase by com- 
mercial banks, a ten year 2% bond 
—and also a short-term certificate 
and perhaps a medium-term note. 
During the war a large volume of 
bonds could be sold because inves- 
tors had a limited number of other 
uses for accumulating savings. Few 
hew mortgages were being written, 
and neither business nor local gov- 
ernment units were heavy borrow- 

The postwar period brought dif- 
ferent problems. All types of bor- 
towers began clamoring for money. 
Government bonds were relatively 
unattractive at their low pegged in- 
terest rates, and it was clear to 
most lenders that rates could not be 
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Fast and efficient reference. POLK'S Bank Directory 
keeps all pertinent facts together — the horizontal 
rules quickly distinguish each listing. Index tabs for 
cities and states save searching time. 


Detailed, up-to-date helpful information. Polk's is 
really three directories in one. It's the one — the only 
bank directory — that fully covers the banking world 
and includes the investment and insurance fields, too! 


ORDER YOUR POLK'S BANK DIRECTORY, TODAY! 


5S YEAR CONTRACT: $25.00 A COPY 
SINGLE ISSUE: $37.50 


R. L. POLK & CO. 
ublishers. 


Nashville 3, Tennessee 


New Accounts Easy to get 
with the aid of 


0 

: ' Visabank works right in the home—all day, 
every day. Made of clear plastic—you actually 
see the savings grow. It’s the nickels, dimes 
and quarters saved today that become big 

accounts tomorrow. 
Your Bank’s name is stamped in gold on front 
of Visabank. Your ad message covers the back. 
Visabank is self-liquidating—write for information. 


Some Good Territories Open for Representation. 


PATENTED PLASTICS, INC. 


168 J West 25th Street * Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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held at these levels, even though the 
Treasury tried. 

In any event little progress was 
made from 1946 to 1952 in funding 
the debt, though there were several 
issues of notes and two short bonds 
prior to 1953. The refunding in 
1951 and 1952 of a large block of 
24%4% bonds into 234% nonmarket- 
able Series B investment bonds with 
an optional exchange into 5-year 
notes had the effect of shortening 
the average length of the market- 
able debt. Excluding these issues 
the average maturity of the market- 
able debt declined by about 40% in 
the six years ending in 1952 largely 
through the passage of time. 


Program of the 
Past 4/2 Years 


When the new Administration 
came in we set a goal of selling 
longer-term securities and giving 
the debt a wider distribution when- 
ever the market made it possible. 

We redoubled our efforts to sell 
Series E and H savings bonds widely 
to the people. 

We began to shut down on the 
sale of other debt payable on de- 
mand at the option of the holders. 


We began promptly the sale of 
long-term bonds to the market in 
the spring of 1953 at the interest 
rates necessary to sell them. In 1954 
and 1955 we made substantial prog- 


“I saw the Atlantic City skyline at the 
last convention here!” 


ress towards our objective by gejj. 
ing a larger volume of intermediate. 
term securities, together with $23;. 
billion of 3% 40-year bonds. Ip 
1956 and 1957, in the midst of the 
current tremendous capital boom, 
we have sold no new bonds and only 
a limited amount of intermediate. 
term notes. 

There are a number of ways of 
measuring the changes in the debt 
structure over the years. Some of 
them refer only to the marketable 
debt, such as figures on the aver. 
age length of the debt. Others— 
more comprehensive—take into ac- 
count not only the maturity distri- 
bution of the marketable debt but 
also the demand character of other 
portions of the debt. 

All of these ‘“yardsticks” show 
that we have moved forward in in- 
proving the structure of the debt 
during the past 41% years, especially 


.in comparison with the record of the 


earlier post war period. 


Average Maturity of 
The Marketable Debt 
One measure of the structure of 


the debt is the average length of 
time that the marketable debt has 


You will find that Foremost service goes far be- 
yond the provision of specialized protection for the 
mobile home you are financing. 


The Foremost “Master Policy-Certificate” pro- 
gram has special advantages for volume operations 

. and provides immediate coverage upon loan 
approval, coverage for errors and omissions, as well 
as a money-saving pro-rata cancellation rate in 
event of repossession. Foremost’s complete flexibil- 
ity of arrangements simplifies handling under 
either an individual or a Master Policy program. 
And in every policy form, your interests can be 
fully protected by the inclusion of realistic Ven- 
dor's Single Interest protection. 

In addition to offering a thoroughly versatile, 
complete insurance program, tailored specifically 
to meet individual bank requirements, Foremost 


puts at your disposal the multiple benefits of its 
complete Bank Services Department. 

Headed by a former senior executive banker, ex- 
perienced in mobile home financing, this depart- 
ment provides direct field assistance for the loan 
department establishing and administering mobile 
home insurance programs. By devoting itself, also, 
to a constant exploration and research of new and 
existing mobile home financing methods, practices 
and programs throughout the country, our Bank 
Services Department is able to make available not 
only the most practical, but the most up-to-date 
assistance — when and where you need it. 

LET US TELL YOU MORE about this valu- 
able facet of Foremost protection service. Address 
inquiries to our Bank Services Department. 


Foremost Insurance Gem pany, 


67. Barclay, 


(Grand Rapids 3, 
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to run to maturity. The amount out- 
standing of each security making 
up the marketable debt is multiplied 
py the number of months it still has 
to run. These amounts are then 
added up and divided by the amount 
of marketable debt outstanding to 
give a figure on average length to 
maturity. 

Although the average length of 
the marketable debt does not reflect 
changes in other types of debt like 
savings notes and savings bonds, 
it is still useful as a yardstick since 
it encompasses nearly 60% of the 
total debt outstanding, including the 
most volatile areas of the debt. The 
average length of the marketable 
debt to maturity (calculated to first 
call date on callable bonds) 
amounted to 7 years and 2 months 
in December 1939. By December 
1946, that average had fallen to 6 
years and 3 months, after excluding 
—to make the comparison fair— 
those 244% long-term bonds sold in 
1944 and 1945 which were exchanged 
for nonmarketable investment bonds 
in 1951 and 1952. By December 1952 
the average had fallen further to 3 
years and 10 months. Although the 
average rose above 4 years for 
awhile during 1954 and 1955 when 
Treasury debt extension was most 
active, at the end of 1956 it was 
back down to 3 years and 9 months 
—one month shorter than 4 years 
earlier. By June 1957, the average 
had fallen by two more months. 

This record indicates a loss in 
average length of 3 months during 
a period of the past 4144 years as 
against a loss of 29 months during 
the 6 preceding postwar years. The 
loss since December 1952 is even 
less when only publicly held securi- 
ties are considered, since Federal 
Reserve held securities, many of 
longer maturity originally, are be- 
ing refunded into short-term issues 
under the present policy. (The aver- 
age length, exclusive of Federal Re- 
serve, was 4 years and 1 month in 
June 1957 as compared with 4 years 
and 2 months in December 1952.) 


The Techniques of 
Debt Management 


Each Treasury financing repre- 
sents an important event in the 
money markets of the country. It is, 
therefore, essential that the Trea- 
sury take every precaution to get 
information from every useful source 
making decisions about these op- 
erations. 


September 1957 


In the course of exploring the 
facts relating to a new Government 
issue the Treasury consults a great 
many people. We get valuable help 
from the Federal Reserve Board and 
the 12 Federal Reserve banks, with 
their offices throughout the country 
which are in contact with a large 
number of people and with the 
money and capital markets. We 
maintain contact with the people 
who handle investments of commer- 
cial banks, savings banks and insur- 
ance companies, pension funds 
(state, municipal, corporate and 
other private funds), security deal- 


ers, and trust companies which have 
money to invest. 

We rely upon the banks and se- 
curity dealers to keep their custom- 
ers informed about our offerings of 
securities, in addition to our public 
announcements. After a new issue 
is announced the banks and dealers 
do an enormous amount of writing 
and telephoning to their customers 
to tell them about the new issue. In 
this way hundreds of thousands of 
investors are reached promptly. 

The rates of interest which our 
securities carry are determined ba- 
sically by the quotations in the Gov- 


Enjoy the peace of mind 
that comes through using 
the correspondent bank 
facilities of the . . . 


THE FIFTH THIRD UNION TRUST CO. e CINCINNATI, OHIO e MA 1-5400 


Member FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM @ FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. 
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ernment securities market. Many 
millions of dollars of Government 
securities are bought and sold every 
day in the free market and the price 
determined in this way indicates the 
rates we have to pay on new issues. 

Perhaps the best indication of the 
pricing of new Treasury issues is 
the record of the prices at which 
our issues are sold in the market 
on the day they were actually issued, 
usually a week or 10 days after the 
subscription books were closed. 

In 1953 the Treasury put on the 
market almost $44-billion of certifi- 
cates, notes, and bonds—those se- 
curities on which we had to decide 
on a rate of interest. These issues 
were quoted in the market on the 
issue date at an average price of 
$100 and 51% thirty-seconds of a 
dollar per $100 bond. (Prices in 
the Government securities market 
are quoted in dollars and thirty- 
seconds; a thirty-second is equal to 
312 cents.) 

In 1954 we sold $5914-billion of 
this type of security and the price 
on those in the market on the issue 
date was $100 and 11 thirty-seconds. 
Since then, our pricing has worked 


ONE OF THE WORLD’S LEADING 
INTERNATIONAL BANKS 


out even closer: Exactly $100 on 
the average on $49-billion of such 
issues in 1955, $100 and 1 thirty- 
second on $33-billion in 1956, and 
exactly $100 again on $16-billion of 
new coupon issues in the first half 
of 1957. 


Making Issues Attractive 


These figures encompass the en- 
tire $20114-billion of certificates, 
notes and bonds we issued from Jan- 
uary 1953 through June 1957. The 
problem is to make each new issue 
attractive enough to sell without be- 
ing too generous. The attractiveness 
of a new issue is affected by such 
influences as the expectation of the 
market on interest rates and the 
volume of funds purchasers have 
available for investment. Also large 
issues and longer-term issues have 
to have a little more margin to as- 
sure their successful sale. 

In addition to these coupon securi- 
ties—certificates, notes, and bonds 
—the Treasury sells from $1.6-bil- 
lion to $1.8-billion of 91-day Trea- 
sury bills at public auction each 
week and from time to time tax an- 
ticipation bills are also offered on 


the same bid basis. The rates at 
which these securities sell are de. 
termined by the market—not by the 
Treasury. We have sold more than 
$375-billion of securities in this way 
since January 1953—actually much 
more than we have sold with inter. 
est rates fixed by the Treasury. The 
interest rates on these bills, to. 
gether with the yields on purchases 
and sales of all types of securities 
in the open market, build up a pat- 
tern of interest rates which makes 
it reasonably clear what rate a new 
issue of securities has to carry to 
be sold successfully. 

Thus, our discussions prior to a 
financing are not so much concerned 
with the rates of interest as with 
the question of what kind of security 
we should sell—a bond issue (over 
5 years to maturity), an issue of 
notes (1 to 5 years), or a short- 
term certificate (1 year or less), or 
a bill—and just what maturity. The 
advice we receive is frequently con- 
flicting and the Secretary makes his 
decision (subject to Presidential ap- 
proval on maturities over one year) 
only in the last hour before the pub- 
lic announcement. 


CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 

15 Nassau St., New York 5, N.Y. 
LONDON 

99 Gresham St., London E. C. 2 
SWITZERLAND 

HEAD OFFICE: Basle 

OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Affiliates in MONTREAL 

and CASABLANCA 


Representatives in 
PARIS and RIO DE JANEIRO 


CORRESPONDENTS 


SOCIETE DE BANQUE SUISSE 
SCHWEIZERISCHER BANKVEREIN 
SOCIETA DI BANCA SVIZZERA 
CAPITAL & SURPLUS: SW. FCS. 275,000,000 


AROUND THE WORLD 
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A Time for Business to Show a Trend 


EPTEMBER should be the month ports are a powder keg as the weeks state of turmoil. If it is not the 
when future business indica- go by, with mounting unemployment Suez Canal, it’s one Arab tribe fight- 
tions will become a little clearer. and increasing absenteeism in fac- ing another, with the British trying 
Fall credit demand will signal many _ tories. to preserve the status quo for rea- 
things. One of them in particular The Middle East is in its normal sons of security. The French finan- 
is whether business expansion plans 
will be carried through or, possibly, 
augmented. Retail sales will also be 
a good indicator of how the public 
feels about its future. That may 
possibly be the determining factor. 
One thing is certain. There is no 
widespread fever of speculation in 
either the securities or commodities 
markets—something which in past 
periods frequently foreshadowed 
trouble. The only area where spec- 
ulation does exist is in the hereto- “The Three 
fore unexploited resources of the Latte Figs 
world. That is nothing but a spirit 
of normal venture. But it does not 
affect the inherent soundness of the 
economic picture. 
There is apparent confusion in the 
world behind the Iron Curtain. The 
fight for power seems to continue 
in the Kremlin. This has lessened 
the danger of open conflict except as 
a possible measure of desperation. 
Conditions in Poland from all re- 


Mr. Banker 


DO SOME OF YOUR ACCOUNTS 
REQUIRE SPECIAL FINANCING? 


Through the years, our banker friends have re- 
ferred their customers to James Talcott, Inc. for 
Special Financing Services. Talcott has created 
special financing plans for these customers, and 
our banker friends have retained their customers 
as pleased depositors. 


When these customers no longer require Talcott’s 
Specialized Financing Services, they return to 
their bank loan source. 


Talcott’s Special Financing... 
e Accounts Receivable (Non-Notification) e Inventories 
e Machinery & Equipment e Installment & Lease Sales 


JAMES TALCOTT. INC. 
FOUNDED 1854 
CHICAGO NEW YORK DETROIT 
209 SOUTH LaSALLE STREET 221 FOURTH AVENUE 1870 NATIONAL BANK BLOG. 
Financial 6-1444 ORegon 7-3000 WOodward 2.4563 
Charlotte, North Carolina * 811 Queens Road, * Phone: EDison 2-7685 
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cial position is deteriorating further, ing increased district by district. Lower downpayments are also in ef. 
and either before or after the an- Acceptances are up and so is com- fect. The building industries ang 
nual meeting of the International mercial paper. related fields hope that both meas. 
Monetary Fund and of the Inter- Higher bank earnings are subject ures combined will stimulate ac. 
National Bank for Reconstruction to higher costs and losses in bond tivity. 

and Development another devalua- accounts. But has anyone ever both- Spending for capital goods for ex. 
tion of the French franc may be-_ ered to figure out how little the cost pansion is another factor which 
come a fait accompli. It has already of money has risen, compared with will bear watching. So far, it has 
occurred for foreign trade and tour-_ the increase in, say, building costs been holding up well, but very little 
ist purposes. of a house? On that basis, credit is above the rise in prices. There is a 

The outlook is for a continuation still cheap and has a long way to possibility that the spending plans 
of rising interest rates. Commercial catch up. may be revised in industries where 
banks were virtually forced to raise What will be the effect of the hike production has fallen off, such as 
the prime rate on borrowings. Sub- to 544% of the FHA mortgage in- automobiles, appliances, farm equip- 
sequently, the rediscount rate is be- terest rate remains to be seen. ment, and some chemicals. There 
would seem to be no point in ex- 
panding plant capacity in the face 
of less demand. Funds heretofore 
required for expansion may thus find 
their way into the fields of home 
building, roads, schools and public 
improvements generally. This might 
also ease credit somewhat in the in- 
terim. 

It cannot be overemphasized that, 
in any appraisal of the future, pub- 
lic psychology must be the prime 
consideration. If a general feeling 
of security and optimism prevails, 
as at present, all is well with minor 
variations. If uncertainty should 

e grow and everyone hesitates to 
That Ss para-phrasing spend, trouble may be ahead. Gov- 
ernment spending on all levels is 
fairly certain. Corporate expansion 
plans are also a matter of specific 
so it has proved with — planning. The only factor which can 
quickly change and is least predic- 
table is the action of the public. 

W.R.K. 


GOOD INSURANCE LEADS 
TO THE MAKING OF 
BETTER INSURANCE 


an old maxim a bit. but 


BANKERS SECURITY 


Neil H. McElroy, former president 


CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE of Procter and Gamble, will suc- 
ceed Charles E. Wilson as Secre- 
tary of Defense 
When Bankers Security Life conceived and organized 
Credit Life in this country, it was good insurance. 

But good also as a constant challenge to ourselves to 
provide better insurance, better protection for the good 
will of your bank and the security of your customers. 

Whether it’s Credit Life in any or all of its forms, 
or CREDIT HEALTH AND ACCIDENT, 


turn to experience for performance. 


* 


BANKERS SECURITY LIFE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY 


103 PARK AVE. NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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in correspondent banking 


One of the original two correspondent banks in the United States is The 
Bank of New York, holder of New York Clearing House Number “1”. New 
York’s first bank has been privileged to meet the needs of an ever-increasing 


number of banks and bankers for nearly a century and three quarters. 


THE BANK OF NEW YORK 


New York’s First Bank + Founded 1784 
48 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


Telephone: WHitehall 3-4800 Cable Address: “‘Bankone” 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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\save More... AUTO-MATE! 


\General 
now! ‘popular pRICE 


Quality Floor Maintenance Machines 


— 


“General KC Extra Heavy* 
Duty Machines with all these ; 
deluxe quality PLUS features / 


~ 
- 


1.FULLY ADJUSTABLE 
HANDLE, 


GENERAL Heovy 

Duty Wet ond Dry 
E-CON-O-VAC 
Commercicl Vacu- 

um Cleoners. 


2. BIG 6” SEMI-PNEUMATIC 
WHEELS. 


3. LUXURIOUS WHITE RUBBER 
WRAP-A-ROUND BUMPER. 


4. DUAL AUTO-MATE SAFETY 
SWITCH. 

5. NON-MARKIT GREY RUBBER 
CORD. 

6. UNSURPASSED FUNCTIONAL 
DESIGN. 


7, HEAVY DUTY CAPACITOR-START 
TYPE MOTOR. 


Full range of sizes — 
from 13” to 23” diameter 
operating brush spread. 


GENERAL KL 
Dyna-Craft Mid- GENERAL TWIN BRUSH 
weight Machine. MACHINES 

T-16B—for Motels, Stores, 
13” diameter 
operating brush 
spread. Portable! 


BEFORE YOU BUY, SEE GENERAL! far maintenance eauiment! 


etc. 
Twin-12A—for Home use. 


General FLOORCRAFT, INC. 


421 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. Established 1930 
World's Most Complete Line of Industrial and Household . 
Floor Maintenance Machines and Vacuums 
All Sizes for All Types of Floors — Made by Floor Machine Specialists 


) Have Distributor call on us. 


DON'T WAIT { ) Send complete information, literature and prices. 
—~AUTO-MATE 


your floor 
maintenance! 


COMPANY. 


National Thrift Week 
Is October 20-26 


HE theme, “Savings Are Very Essential,” will high- 
light the 40th annual observance of National Thrift 
Week, October 20-26, 1957, according to Dr. Herman 
B. Wells, chairman of the National Thrift Committee, 
“All financial, educational and civic organizations 
are urged to join this campaign, in a united effort 
to halt inflation,” says Dr. Wells. The observance of 
National Thrift Week is a ‘natural’ for encouraging an 
increase in personal savings as a brake on inflation. 
In matters as important as thrift and inflation, all 
financial and civic organizations have a responsibility 
to their country, their community, and themselves. 
This concerted effort to halt inflation by increased 
personal savings is one way in which all may cooperate, 
“The financial institutions in every community can 
make a significant impact upon the present inflationary 
trend by vigorously joining in this observance of 
National Thrift Week,” Dr. Wells concluded. 

Materials on the Second National Thrift Essay Con- 
test have been mailed to an extensive listing, inviting 
their interest. Favorable responses, says the National 
Thrift Committee, have been pouring into its office, 
and at this writing, the local sponsoring financial or- 
ganizations estimate some 250,000 youth participating. 
This contest begins on October 20 and continues 
through December 1. The national winners will be an- 
nounced the first part of February 1958. As one school 
official has said, “It is a good technique in which to 
teach thrift, for research and expression are involved 
in a subject basic to the lives of all Americans.” 

Special recognition will be given to members of the 
National Thrift Committee who cooperate in this com- 
ing National Thrift Week. This recognition, in the 
form of special awards, will be made at a later date 
following the observance. 

The whole civic campaign, designed to halt inflation 
by increased savings, is available from the National 
Thrift Committee office, 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
1, Illinois. 


“You were right about this guy needing no introduction. 
What he needs is a conclusion!” 
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Chairman Martin Urges Sacrifice, Patriotism 


The following comments and quo- 
tations are from an issue of Wash- 
ington Banktrends. 


ILLIAM MCCHESNEY MARTIN is 

no preacher, nor is he a preach- 
er’s son. He makes no pretense at 
being an orator, much less an evan- 
gelist. However, the members of the 
Senate Finance Committee listened 
to an eloquent appeal from this 
chairman of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

Mr. Martin was a witness, called 
to testify on the complicating factor 
of an exuberant economy now pro- 
ducing ever higher interest rates and 
prices. Yet his theme was sacrifice 
and patriotism. Concisely, he out- 
lined the economic facts of this pe- 
riod. He decried higher prices and 
inflation. He offered no excuse for 
the actions of the Federal Reserve 
Board. He did not defend his tight 
money policies. 

He adjured the Senators, saying, 


“there is no panacea, no magical 
means” that will bring salvation, 
only denial and thrift on the part of 
individuals, business and govern- 
ment. 

“Let us not follow the defeatist 
path of believing that widespread 
unemployment is the alternative to 
inflation,” he said. 

For some Senators he pointed out 
the sawdust trail: “This Committee 
and the Congress can contribute 
greatly to that end by declaring 
resolutely—so that all the world will 
know—that stabilization of the cost 
of living is a primary aim of Federal 
economic policy.”’ 


He broadened his appeal: “The 
Executive and Legislative branches 
of Government, in conjunction, can 
assure adjustment of Federal rev- 
enues and expenditures so that, in 
times when total spending threatens 
to burst the bounds of capacity and 
drive up the cost of living, the Fed- 


for Distinctive Community Relations 


... at modest cost! 


eral Government will set an example 
of restraint in outlays and at the 
same time produce a surplus to 
counter inflationary pressures from 
any quarter. 

“The Congress and the Executive 
can take steps to assure that free 
and vigorous competition is main- 
tained in all segments of the econ- 
omy as the bedrock of our free en- 
terprise system.” Then he made his 
appeal: 

“In all of these ways we can, if we 
will, set the face of the nation so 
resolutely against inflation as to 
keep the enemy from our gates.” 
There could be “no greater tragedy, 
short of war,” he said, “that could 
befall the free world than to have 
our country surrender to the easy 
delusion that a little inflation, year 
after year, is inevitable or tolerable. 
For that way lies ultimate economic 
chaos and incalculable human suf- 
fering that would undermine faith 
in the institutions of free men.” 


A New Form of Bell Music 


Now a new, unique form of bell music can win 
the approval and gratitude of your customers and 
community. The Schulmerich “‘Weather Bell’’® 
‘Carillon is a fully automatic instrument that fore- 
casts the weather, sounds the hour and plays 
seasonal bell music. Here you have effective and 
continuous public relations at low cost! 


Schulmerich “Weather Bell’ and ““Tyme-Stryke’’e 
instruments are now in regular use by leading 
financial and commercial institutions throughout 
the world. Let us:demonstrate in your own office. 


At the ABA Convention see 
and hear these unique and 
effective bell instruments at 
the Schulmerich Booth. 


Now chosen for the 


famed SiNGING TOWER 
at Lake Wales, Florida 


Schulmerich Carillons, Inc., EE97 Carillon Hill, Sellersville, Pa. 


SCHULMERICH carittons 
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FPRA to Hear Welman, Menninger 


management and 
management techniques will be 
featured at the Financial Public Re- 
lation Association’s convention in 
Chicago, Sept. 29-Oct. 3. William E. 
Singletary, vice-president, Wachovia 
Bank & Trust Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C., is president of the 
association. 

Joseph C. Welman, president of 
the Bank of Kennett, Kennett, Mo., 
and vice-president of the American 
Bankers Association for the 1956- 
57 year, will deliver the convention’s 
keynote address. 

The “School of Advertising,” a 
feature of each annual FPRA meet- 
ing, will be taught this year by the 
chief executives of Chicago adver- 


tising agencies: Fairfax Cone, chair- 
man of the executive committee, 
Foote, Cone & Belding; Leo Burnett, 
chairman, Leo Burnett Company; 
William Tyler, vice-president of the 
same firm; Walther Buchen, presi- 
dent, Buchen Company; and Vincent 
R. Bliss, president, Earle Ludgin & 
Company. The theme is “The Crea- 
tive Approach to Financial Adver- 
tising.” 


“Brainstorming” Luncheon 


The technique of solving problems 
through free creative thinking, pop- 
ularly known as “brainstorming,” 
will be the subject of a luncheon 
session, featuring a demonstration 
by Willard A. Pleuthner, vice-presi- 


There's a new trend in banking! 


SYMBOL OF 


you serve only a few pennies extra per day. Our 
Credit Life, Accident and Health program is flexible, 
specifically tailored to the individual requirements of 


each bank. 
WRITE OUR BANKING SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT FOR FULL DETAILS 


8 Field Offices 
Throughout the Country 


CREDIT LIFE AGENCY, inc. 


SECURITY 


for you and your customers 


Proteeting the earning power of your 
customers is mighty good business ... 
and this additional security costs those 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


dent, Batten, Barton, Durstine g 
Osborn, and William E. Gillen, algo 
a BBD&O vice-president. 

At a second luncheon meeting 
delegates will hear a presentation 
of the national public relations pro. 
gram developed by the American 
Bankers Association and the Aggo- 
ciation of Reserve City Bankers, 
Entitled “It’s Time to Expand 
Banking’s Public Relations,” the 
presentation will be made by Morris 
R. Brownell, Jr., chairman of the 
ARCB’s public relations committee 
and vice-president, Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank. 

The convention’s familiar depart- 
mental programs will take place 
during the week. Subjects include 
commercial development, instalment 
credit, savings and mortgages, staff 
relations, and trust development. 

In addition, 36 clinics on subjects 
ranging from newspaper advertising 
to youth relations, are scheduled. 

The banquet speaker is Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Menninger, the psychiatrist. 
Sessions are at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel. 

Orrin H. Swayze, FPRA first vice- 
president and executive vice-presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, 
Jackson, Miss., is general chairman 
of the convention. Charles H. Hoef- 
lich, vice-president of the Philadel- 
phia National Bank, is general pro- 
gram chairman. 


William E. Singletary 
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Broader 
Base Offsets 


Reductions 


cent years, as a result of ex- 
panded rising national income and 
production, has more than offset the 
decline in revenue following the im- 
portant tax reductions made about 
three years ago, according to the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 

The bank reviewed the Federal 
Government’s finances in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1957, in an ar- 
tile in the August issue of its 
Monthly Review of Credit and Busi- 
ness Conditions. 

“From a level of about $71.5-bil- 
lion in fiscal years 1953 and 1954, 
cash receipts declined to about $68- 
billion in the following year and then 
rose to about $77-billion in fiscal 
year 1956, and to almost $82-billion 
in fiscal 1957,” the bank noted. 

While tax receipts rose in fiscal 
1957, the rise in expenditures was 
greater. Nevertheless, the Treasury 
was still able to close its books on 
June 30 with a fiscal-year surplus of 
$2.7-billion on a cash basis, com- 
pared with one of $5.1-billion in fis- 
cal 1956, and with surpluses of about 
$1.6-billion in the conventional ad- 
ninistrative budget in both years. 

“In the fiscal year 1957, total Fed- 
eral cash expenditures increased by 
$7.2-billion, reaching $79.2-billion.” 

Commenting on the Federal debt, 
the bank said that, in the period 
since the end of World War II, the 
debt passed through declining and 
rising phases, but its size on June 
30, 1957, was $270.5-billion—about 
the same as in mid-1946. “The dis- 
tribution of ownership of the Fed- 
eral debt between Treasury invest- 
ment accounts and other holders has 
changed markedly, however. The 
Treasury investment accounts al- 
most doubled the value of their in- 
vestment portfolio between fiscal 
1946 and fiscal 1957, chiefly as a re- 
sult of the growth of reserves as a 
counterpart to the rising social se- 
curity liabilities to the public. At 
Present approximately 80% of the 
public debt is held outside the Treas- 
Pd with almost 90% in 


yo growth in the tax base in re- 
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| Visit BOOTH 1 


at 


Atlantic City 


THE THRIFT 
EDUCATION 
‘PROGRAM 


FOR ADULTS 


OW 
SCHOOL THRIFT, Inc. oe 


326 South Broadway 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Branch 
137 Perkins Avenue 
Brockton, Mass. 


IS DIFFERENT! 


Personalized Tension Bank-By-Mail 
envelopes are custom-made and 
designed to sell your services, your 
dignity and character at little or 
no additional cost. 


Individually Designed For 
Personalized Character and Dignity 


These Tension engineered and designed en- 
velopes are available in many sizes and 
styles. Superior construction assures effi- 
cient handling. Perforations tear quickly 
and evenly. Artlining available for prestige 
and privacy with FDIC design or custom 
designed and in attractive paper colors. 
Ask to see samples. 


DRIVE-IN BANKING Envelopes, Too 


Available in three styles to | TENSION ENVELOPE CORPORATION 


fit your own system, includ- . 
the ‘deal 825 East 19th St. Kansas City 8, Mo. 


which provides the deposit | Please send FREE samples of Tension "person- 
slip and coin-currency enve- | alized" Bank-By-Mail and Drive-In Banking 


lope and is reusable to return 1 .N bligati 
envelopes. No obligation, of course. 


space to merchandise bank- 


ing services. 
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The Role of the Federal Reserve 


The following paragraphs are ex- 
cerpts from an address before the 
American Economic Association in 
Cleveland, by Dr. E. SHERMAN 
ADAMS, deputy manager of the 
American Bankers Association in 
charge of the Department of Mone- 
tary Policy. Reprints are available 
on request. 


HAT should be the role of the 
Federal Reserve System in our 
present-day political economy? 
One question is whether the pres- 
ent objectives and the independent 
status of the Federal Reserve are 
fully compatible with the philosophy 
of the Employment Act of 1946. The 
Reserve authorities have told the 
Joint Economic Committee that they 
see no conflict between their aims 
and those embodied in the Employ- 
ment Act — since they interpret the 
act as implying endorsement of 
their objectives, in spite of its faulty 
wording. They obviously believe, 


moreover, that the Reserve System 
can make its maximum contribution 
to these objectives only if its pres- 
ent independent status is preserved. 

However, Federal Reserve policy 
in recent years has been predicated 
on the major premise that price-level 
stability is not only consistent with 
maintaining high levels of produc- 
tion and employment but is essential 
for achieving this goal. This proposi- 
tion is not universally accepted out- 
side the Reserve System. At times 
the Council of Economic Advisers 
and many others have been notice- 
ably less concerned with price sta- 
bility than have the Federal Reserve 
authorities. Moreover, the Council 
has at times shown a disposition to 


intrude into the area of Federal 


Reserve policy-making. 

This situation may be fraught 
with danger. It could lead to serious 
conflicts in public economic policies 
and conceivably to an impairment of 
the independent status of the Re- 


ANSWERS TO 


1001 BANK PROBLEMS 


Guide to New Ideas, 
Services, and Activities 

of the 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


INDEX to Volume XLIX 


BANKING 


Write for free copy of Index 


BANKING 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


12 East 36 Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


« JULY 1956 - JUNE 1957 


serve System. If the Federal Re. 
serve’s premise is valid, or ig at 
least desirable as a working hypo- 
thesis, then should not the Employ- 
ment Act be amended to give due 
weight to the importance of price 
stability as a guide for other public 
policy-makers? 


How Effective Has 
Monetary Policy Been? 


Opinions differ as to how much 
reliance we can place upon the Fed- 
eral Reserve System with its exist- 
ing powers in trying to achieve 
economic stability. Since the Federal 
Reserve-Treasury accord of 1951, 
our economy has grown rapidly and, 
until the past year, with over-all 
price stability. To what extent has 
the Federal Reserve actually con- 
tributed to this good performance? 

It can hardly be contended that 
the influence of the Fed’s actions 
has always permeated the credit 
picture. In some strategic credit 


To subscribers of BANKING 


Index to Volume XLIX 
July 1956 - June 1957 


Make the most of your copies of BANKING with Index 
to Volume 49! Let it serve as your guide to ideas, 
A. B. A. services and activities—past, present and future. 


It’s FREE—simply write for one or more copies. Then 
bind the Index with all 12 issues of BANKING for the 
period, July 1956 through June 1957. 


For handy reference purposes it contains an alphabetical 
listing of author-contributors. Titles of articles and de- 
partments are indicated by subject, dates of issue, and 


page numbers. 


Each single issue of BANKING is a reservoir of ideas 


and timely news on developments in banking and f- 


nance, Government and business—at home and abroad. 


You shouldn’t be without it! 
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markets, the lags have been con- 
siderable — as, for example, in con- 
sumer credit in 1955. 

Moreover, throughout this period 
rising interest rates have not dis- 
couraged demands for credit as ef- 
fectively as some textbooks suggest. 
In the case of business borrowers, 
high tax rates make borrowing cheap 
at any price. In the case of consumer 
credit, now more important than 
formerly, borrowers neither know 
nor care what rates they pay. 

Also, in this age of institutional- 
jzed savings, rising interest rates no 
longer strengthen the incentive to 
save aS much as some theorists 
daim. During the current investment 
boom, it has become clear that Fed- 
eral Reserve credit policy is not an 
efficient instrument for keeping sav- 
ings and investment in balance. 

Finally, we can probably agree 
that the over-all price stability of 
1951-55 was to some extent decep- 
tive. Throughout this period the 
wage-cost-price spiral continued to 
operate, though its effects were 
masked by declining farm prices. 
In fact, over these years we have 
been in process of institutionalizing 
our inflationary habit of raising 
wages faster than gains in over-all 
productivity. Over the past year, 
despite the Federal Reserve’s ef- 
forts, prices have again been rising. 

It is hard to say precisely what 
all these factors add up to in terms 
of the effectiveness of Federal Re- 
serve policy. They certainly under- 
score the fact that credit policy 
alone cannot assure economic sta- 
bility. 

Nevertheless, most informed ob- 
servers would probably agree that 
during this period Federal Reserve 
credit policy has been skillfully con- 
ducted and that by restricting the 
expansion of bank credit, it has 
made an important contribution to 
economic stability. And certainly 
serious instability might have de- 
veloped had credit policy been ill- 
conceived or inoperative. 


Crucial Test of Policy 
May Lie Ahead 


However, a critical test of Fed- 
eral Reserve policy may now be in 
the making. If the current boom 
continues and if the Federal Reserve 
adheres to its present course, strong 
demands for credit could cause the 
availability of bank credit to become 
much tighter than it is at the pres- 
ent time. 
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Should the Federal Reserve permit 
such a situation to develop or would 
it be too dangerous from an economic 
standpoint? On the other hand, if 
the Fed were to relax its reins on 
the money supply in order to avoid 
a credit squeeze, would this not be 
tantamount to validating the wage- 
cost-price spiral and inviting further 
inflation? 

Even if the Sir Galahad approach 
may be justifiable from a strictly 
economic standpoint, there is the 
question of the limits of public toler- 
ance with respect to credit strin- 
gency. Can the Federal Reserve risk 
a head-on collision with the wage- 
cost-price juggernaut before a na- 
tionwide audience? How far can it 
prudently afford to go in exercising 
its independence without jeopardiz- 
ing it? 

Some progress has been made in 
recent years in generating public 
support for Federal Reserve policy. 
Bankers, for example, know much 
more about the subject than they 
did years ago and are now for the 
most part staunch supporters of 
flexible monetary policy and of the 
independence of the Federal Re- 
serve. Progress has been made a- 
mong some other groups as well. 


Opposition to Credit Restraint 

Nevertheless, strong opposition to 
credit restraint persists in a num- 
ber of quarters, some of which are 
powerful politically. Some groups 
feel they are being unduly penaliz2u 
for the sake of rather doubtful bene- 
fits to the economy as a whole. 

The public at large still remains 
generally uninformed and unenthu- 
siastic about monetary policy. A 
large part of the population has now 
become users of credit and many 
feel that they are being victimized 
when interest rates rise and borrow- 
ing becomes more difficult. It is no 
easy matter to persuade people who 
know they want to buy dream houses 
and dream cars that they will be 
happier in the long run with a re- 
strictive monetary policy instead. 

During the past year so-called 
“tight” money has become a major 
political issue, and there is the omi- 
nous possibility that monetary policy 
might become a political football. 

Much more therefore needs to be 
done to educate the public regarding 
monetary policy. Meanwhile, the 
limits of public tolerance constitute 
a real impediment to its potential 
usefulness. 
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your correspondent 


Speed —Nationwide direct collection service via the Bank Wire and by 


Airmail. 


Acevracy—Modern machinery and skilled personnel enables us te process 
all items with utmost accuracy and efficiency. 


Experience—We know the Southeast and have hundreds of bank and 
business contacts and friendships built up through 48 years experience. 


Co-operation—Counsel on investments, credit information, purchase and 
sale of government and municipal bonds or help on your operational 


problems. 


HERE'S YOUR INVITATION . . . to see the new 


L T R 0 L F DIVISION FARE BOX COMPANY 


4619 NORTH RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 


DO YOU 
NEED- 


Mail-EEZ Style 
passbooks and envelopes 


FOR SAVE BY MAIL 


ELECTROFILE 
MULTI-TRAY 


RANDOM ACCESS 
CONSUMER LOAN 


FILE 


ON DISPLAY 

IN BOOTH 63 
at the American Bankers Association Con- 
vention at Atlantic City, September 22-25. 


. . . AND IN BOOTH 51 
at the National Association of Bank Audi- 
tors and Comptrollers at Atlanta, October 
6-10. 


CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 


Do Your Directors 
Read BANKING? 


{.) Enjoy a Pipe 


The claims about my new kind of pipe are too spectac- 

ular for pipe-smokers to believe. That's why all I want is 

your name—so I can write and tell you why I'm willing to 

send you my London-made Briar pipe for 30 days smok- 

ing pleasure without a cent of risk on your part. You 

are the sole judge—no obligation. FREE! Write today. 
E. A. CAREY, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept. 92-K, Chicago 40, III. 


By the Way... 


You seldom hear of a mob rushing 
across town to support the Golden 
Rule. 


A middle-of-the-road policy may 
succeed in politics, but it gets you 
into lots of trouble on a highway, 


The cure for love at first sight 
is to take another look. 


Statisticians some times speak of 
the average man, but few have the 
courage to speak of an average 
woman. 


You may criticise the form of 
Russia’s government, but it lacks 


nothing in execution. 


The growing pains of some nations 
seem to be shooting pains. 


We understand all the members 
of the Russian Politburo live with- 
in gunshot of each other. 


A good many homes are still with- 
out bathtubs, but after all, a good 
many people seldom stay home. 


Nothing makes an argument more 
interesting than ignorance. 


We like the fellow who is reason- 
able and does things our way. 


“But this is a committee meeting, 
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Approves A.B.A. Plan 
for Lower Reserves; 
Foresees Roadblocks 


HE recently released plan of the 

A.B.A. Economic Policy Commis- 
sion for lower reserves is a “most 
important economic report” but it 
would be well to recognize the 
“roadblocks”’ in the way of getting 
Congress to vote it, according to 
David H. McKinley. 

Mr. McKinley, associate dean of 
the College of Business Administra- 
tion, The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, discussed it at the recent 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association 
Summer School at Bucknell Univer- 
sity. He said in part: 

Earlier this year the Economic 
Policy Commission of the American 
Bankers Association released one of 
the most important economic re- 
ports issued by the Association in 
the 1950s. In a scholarly and ex- 
tremely comprehensive analysis of 
the fraction of deposits which 
American banks must hold as “re- 
serves,” the Commission recom- 
mended a long overdue change in 
the Federal Reserve Act. 

The Commission proposes, in 
short, to change present laws to 
permit the 6,500 member banks to 
hold substantially lower reserves; 
namely, 10% of demand deposits 
and 2% of time deposits; to author- 
ize the Federal Reserve to vary the 
demand deposit percentage as low 
as 8% and as high as 12% of de- 
mand deposits; and to permit mem- 
ber banks to count vault cash as 
part of legal reserves. 

All of the proposals make sense 
in terms of correcting historical 
anachronisms in the present plan, 
but proponents of the plan should 
recognize the roadblocks which 
stand in the way before Congress 
will be persuaded to adopt the A.B.A. 
plan. 

First, legislators will have to de- 
emphasize the liquidity aspects of 
reserves; and to accept reserves 
mainly as an important credit con- 
trol and not a fund for payment of 
depositors of insolvent banks. Even 
in our greatest bank crisis in 1933 
we didn’t permit reserves to be with- 
drawn, so why have a “fire engine 
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which can’t be taken out of the fire- 
house ?”’ 

Second, the Congress must be 
persuaded that the downward shift 
in legal reserves will not be infla- 
tionary in a period in which there 
is creeping inflation. Conservative 
legislators may accept the reason- 
ing of the A.B.A. Commission that 
the Federal Reserve can _ safely 
neutralize the downward shift as it 
occurs over a five-year period; yet 
instinctively vote against legislation 
that looks prima facie like pouring 
kerosene on a fire. Bankers and 
economists may expect to do con- 
siderable ‘‘educating” before a Con- 
gressional majority will support the 
release of billions of dollars of pres- 
ent reserve funds. Introduction of 
the plan in a deflationary period 
would be less arduous. 

Third, the plan may get lost in 
a jumble of other proposals to mod- 
ernize the Federal Reserve. Unlike 
Canada which looks carefully at its 
central bank every ten years, we in 
the United States have repeatedly 
postponed the job. Any considera- 
tion of the A.B.A. reserve plan is 
likely to involve all sorts of desirable 
and undesirable “hitch-hikers,” es- 
pecially from legislators who fret 
about tight money and would like 
to move toward greater political 
control over the Federal Reserve. 


“Since you’ve won the baseball pool 
three weeks in a row, I’ve changed my 
mind about giving you that raise!” 
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DAI-ICHI BANK, 
LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE : TOKYO JAPAN 
OVERSEAS REPRESENTATIVES : NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


SOCONY MOBIL 
OIL COMPANY 


INGC. 
Dividend No. 186 


The Board of Directors on July 
23, 1957 declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 50¢ per share on the out- 
standing capital stock of this 
Company, payable September 10, 
1957, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business August 2, 1957. 


A. M. SHerwoop, Secretary 


do you need 


precision-made 
machine and hand 
posting ledger cards 


Samples and Prices on Request 
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Tus UNtapyLikE BEHAVIOR 


or Mari 


In a quiet house in Lynn, Massachusetts, in 1889, an old woman 
lay waiting for death. “Well,” she said in amused wonder, “if 
this is dying, there is nothing very unpleasant about it.” And 
the book closed for one of the most remarkable of the many 
remarkable women America has produced. 

Her story began on a night very long ago when, as a Quaker 
girl in Nantucket, Maria Mitchell discovered a comet—and got 
a gold medal worth 20 ducats from the Danish King. 

Overnight she became a celebrity. But many people, wedded 
to the popular notion of woman as a “household ornament,” 
regarded Maria as an unwelcome phenomenon and her discovery 
as only an accident. 

That was because they didn’t know Maria Mitchell. At 12 she 
could regulate a ship’s chronometer; at 17 she understood 
Bowditch’s ‘Practical Navigator” and was studying science in 
self-taught French, German and Latin. In time she would 
become the first woman member of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, the first woman astronomy professor—in 
Matthew Vassar’s Female College—and a member forever of 
New York University’s Hall of Fame. 

Moreover, all her adult life she was to work with growing 
success in the crusade to make American women free. 

No one these days would question the rewards of Maria 
Mitchell’s crusade. Women today enrich every level of public 
life. And, in family life, they guard financial security two times 
out of three. One reason, probably, why their families have more 
than $40,000,000,000 saved—in guaranteed-safe United States 
Savings Bonds. 

Women know there is no safer way to save. Trust them. 

Through Payroll Savings or at your bank, start your Bond pro- 
gram, too. Today. 
Now Savings Bonds are better than ever! Every Series E Bond 
purchased since February 1, 1957, pays 344% interest when held to 
maturity. It earns higher interest in the early years than ever before, 
and matures in only 8 years and 11 months. Hold your old E Bonds, 
too. They earn more as they get older. 


PART OF EVERY AMERICAN’S SAVINGS BELONGS IN U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America 
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New Books 


How THEY HANDLE THEIR PER- 
SONNEL. By William L. Barton. 
Management Publishing Corpora- 
tion, Greenwich, Conn. 196 pp. 
$14.75. Here, in book form, is a 
summary of the personnel activities 
of savings banks in New York State, 
based on questionnaire replies. Fields 
covered are employment, remunera- 
tion and classification, personnel ad- 
ministration, employee welfare and 
benefits, training, and education. 
The study covers developments in 
these areas from 1941 through 1955. 
The writer’s comments, based on a 
comparison of answers from more 
than 100 banks, cover what the sav- 
ings banks are doing in personnel 
administration, what they should be 
doing, and how much progress has 
been made since 1941 when a simi- 
lar survey was made by a committee 
of the Savings Banks Association of 
the State of New York. Mr. Barton, 
with the East River Savings Bank, 
New York City, did this survey as a 
Graduate School of Banking thesis 
project. 


MONTGOMERY’S AUDITING. By Nor- 
man J. Lenhart and Philip L. De- 
fliese. Ronald Press, New York. 766 
pp. $10. This is the 8th edition of 
a standard work first published in 
1912 by Robert Montgomery. Like 
its predecessors, it sets forth the 
principles of accounting and audit- 
ing, emphasizing the interdepen- 
dence of the balance sheet and in- 
come statement and on coordinating 
the examination of related accounts. 
Features of this edition include 
chapters on taxes and management 
services. 


BANK STOCK PRICES AND THE 
BANK CAPITAL PROBLEM. By David 
Durand. National Bureau of Eco- 
homic Research, Inc., New York. 68 
pp. $1. Dr. Durand’s statistical 
analysis of bank stock prices 
through an eight-year period indi- 
cated that dividends, earnings and 
book value are the primary factors 
determining price. Location of the 
bank makes a difference, too. Divi- 
dends were the most important fac- 
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tor for shares of 25 large banks out- 
side New York City, while prices in 
the metropolis were governed mainly 
by book value. Dr. Durand found 
that the cost of equity capital for 
banks is virtually impossible to mea- 
sure; also that the effect of growth 
is so small relative to book value, 
dividends and earnings that it can’t 
be measured, either. A rate of re- 
turn high enough to support a stock 
at something more than book value 
is almost essential to make the 
shares attractive as a “growth 
stock,” he concludes. 


Your BUYING GUIDE TO MUTUAL 
FUNDS AND INVESTMENT COMPANIES. 
By Leo Barnes. American Research 
Council, Larchmont, N. Y. 120 pp. 
$3.95. The 1957 edition contains a 
comparative evaluation of closed-end 
companies and mutual funds, and a 
systematic ranking of past perform- 
ance. Many smaller companies are 
covered. 


INTRODUCTION TO MODERN STATIS- 
Tics. By Werner Z. Hirsch. Mac- 
millan, New York. 429 pp. $8.75. 
A text primarily for use in schools 
of business and departments of 
economics. 


MANAGEMENT PLANNING AND CON- 
TROLS: The H. J. HEINZ APPROACH. 
Controllership Foundation, Inc., New 
York. 107 pp. $3. A case study cover- 
ing objectives, organization and 
methods, with emphasis on the part 
played by the comptroller’s division. 


EUROPE AND THE MONEY MUDDLE. 
By Robert Triffin. Yale University 
Press, New Haven, Conn. 351 pp. $5. 
A study of the period 1947-1956, 
“from bilateralism to near-converti- 
bility.” 


SALESMEN’S PRINTED MATE- 
RIALS AND EQUIPMENT. Research 
Workshop, Sales Executives Club of 
New York, Inc. Printers’ Ink Books, 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 56 pp. $15. Re- 
port No. 2 in a series on current pol- 
icies and practices in sales manage- 


‘ment and marketing techniques. 


Savings 


PARK PLACE. YORK AMY. 


BRANDT 


Coin Wrappers 
and Bill Straps 


offer these featured 


@ COMPLETE LINE OF STYLES 
@ FULL RANGE OF DISTINCTIVE 
COLORS 


@ HIGH QUALITY KRAFT PAPER 


@ MADE TO EXACTING 
SPECIFICATIONS 


@ FIRMLY SEALED SEAMS 
@ NEAT, CLEAR PRINTING 


Send fer samples ... use the 
coupon below 


Brandt Automatic Cashier Co. 
515-517 First Street, Watertown, Wisconsin 


Gentlemen: 
Please send us full particulars re- 


garding your coin wrappers and bill 
straps. 


Street. 


**BRANDT"’ and ‘*CASHIER"' registered United States 
Patent Office and Canadian Trade Marks Office 
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SALES CONTROLLERS, QuOTAS & 
FORECASTING. Same publisher, 55 pp. 
$15. Report No. 3 in the series. 


WorLD BALANCE SHEET. By Rob- 
ert R. Doane. Harper, New York. 
247 pp. $10. A reference work of the 
world’s resources in land, minerals, 
fuels, air, water, population, food 
and money. 


THE FAMILY IN A MONEY WORLD. 
By Frances Lomas Feldman. Family 
Service Association of America. 183 
pp. $2.50. A handbook covering 
“some major trends in a rapidly ex- 


panding body of knowledge about 
the place of money in our culture.” 


CASE STUDIES IN RECORDS RETEN- 
TION AND CONTROL. Controllership 
Foundation, Inc., New York. 455 pp. 
$7.50. Detailed histories of pro- 
grams of 13 companies comprising a 
cross section representative of in- 
dustry, size, location, and volume of 
records. 


PuBLic Pouicy. Edited by C. J. 
Friedrich and 8. E. Harris. Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 410 
pp. $5. A yearbook of the Harvard 


DAVIDSON HAS 
THE ANSWER ! 


Many Bankers are attracting new depositors and increas- 
ing volume thru providing personalized checks produced by 


the new sit down operation of 


the DAVIDSON DUAL-LITH. 


Personalized checks, deposit slips and re-order forms 
can all be speedily reproduced from low-cost Paper Masters... 


WHAT IS YOUR PROBLEM ? 


Reproducing entire check... 

Personalizing checks... 

Numbering checks and stubs in sequence... 
Imprinting Branch identification... 
Imprinting Customer’s account number... 


Davengraving checks 


for discriminating customers... 


e Checks for automation... 


Whatever your problem... Davidson’s exclusive two-cylinder 
principle provides the answer. Write for further information. 


est SMALL Ory. 


29 


THE WORLD'S 


GET DUAL-LITH STORY ON 

CHECK IMPRINTING... 

find out how leading bank gives 
fast service, cuts costs, builds 
business with Davidson Dual-Liths. 


Headings in Protype © Text in Linotype 
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Da CORPORATION 


A Subsidiary of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 


RYERSON STREET, BROOKLYN 5S, NEW YORK 


Distributors in oll principal cities ond Conodo 


B-9-7 
Davidson Corp., 29 Ryerson St., Bklyn. 5, N.Y. 


0 Send information on Check Imprinting 
Arrange demonstration 


Nome 
Firm 
Street 


Zone____ State. 


Graduate School of Business Admin. 
istration. 


BUSINESS REPORTS: INVESTIGATION 
AND PRESENTATION. By Chester Reed 
Anderson, Alta Gwinn Saunders, 
Francis William Weeks. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York. 407 
pp. $6. A third edition of a text on 
report writing. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT; Buy 
RENT? By Robert N. Anthony and 
Samuel Schwartz. Management Anal- 
ysis Center, Boston. 92 pp. $5. Prac- 
tical approaches to help the busi- 
nessman decide, for each piece, 
whether buying cuts business costs 
sufficiently to warrant the required 
investment. 


Other Books 


BALANCES AND IMBALANCES OF 
PAYMENTS. By Geoffrey Crowther. 
Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Harvard University, 
Boston. 70 pp. $2. Lectures by the 
managing director of The Econo- 
mist, London. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON: Youth to 
Maturity, 1755-1788. By Broadus 
Mitchell. Macmillan, New York. 675 
pp. $8.75. The first of a two-volume 
biography describing Hamilton’s 
boyhood, war activities, relationship 
with Washington and other Revolu- 
tionary leaders, and his champion- 
ship of the adoption of the United 
States Constitution by New York 
State. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF THE 14 IM- 
PORTANT Ratios. By Roy A. Foulke. 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., New York. 
79 pp. Mr. Foulke, vice-president of 
the credit reporting agency, provides 
ratio yardsticks widely used in the 
analysis of balance sheets and in- 
come statements. Included are 78 
lines of manufacturing, wholesaling, 
and retailing. 


Publications Received 


THE INTERPLAY OF EAST AND 
WEsT: PoINTs OF CoNFLICT AND Co- 
OPERATION. By Barbara Ward. W. W. 
Norton, New York. 146 pp. $3.50. 


INDIA: THE AWAKENING GIANT. 
By W. S. Woytinsky. Harper, New 
York. 199 pp. $3.75. 
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The OUTLOOK 


and Condition of Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 


birthrate is a real possibility. Then the demographers 
would have to get out their erasers, sharpen their pen- 
cils and give us a whole new set of projections. 


While distribution of income generally parallels dif- 
ference of population there are wide variations in per 
capita income between states and areas. See the table 
and maps on pages 36 and 37. 

The more populous and highly industrialized areas 
are lately showing less than average gains because the 
undeveloped parts of the country are being industrial- 
ized at a faster pace. 

For example, the nationwide rise in dollar volume of 
personal income from 1929 to 1955 was 254%. In the 
Far West, the increase was 418%; in the Southwest, 
374% and in the Rocky Mountain states, 307%. Com- 
pare these with a 185% rise for New England and the 
Middle Atlantic, 245% for the Great Lakes states, and 
222% for the Plains states. 

Individual states show an even wider variation, with 
Florida’s 700% increase topping the list. Still out of 
roughly $300-billion of national income in 1955, about 
a third of it went to New England and the Middle 
Atlantic, with only 28% of the population. 


Three Bombs— 
Atom, Population, and Inflation 


Incidentally, business analysts, demographers, and 
people who peer into the future are taking a second 
look at the effects of huge population increases here 
and throughout the world. Some are beginning to 
question whether having so many little blessings is an 
unmixed big blessing. They see three bombs—the atom, 
population, and inflation—and question which is most 
dangerous. See the chart of the population bomb on 
page 39. 


Let’s listen to Dr. Earle L. Rauber, vice-president 
and director of research of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Atlanta, speaking not long ago at a meeting of the 
American Association for Advancement of Science. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 184) 


Central Bank Rates 


As of this writing, our central bank rate of 3% 
compares with several countries in this way: 


Brazil 6.0% Japan 

Canada 4.0 Sweden 

Chile 6.0 Switzerland 
France 4.0 United Kingdom 
Italy 4.0 West Germany 


Inflation’s Progress 
Inflation’s progress throughout the world is mea- 
sured by the following apparent declines in percent 
of purchasing power of currencies in the past 10 
years according to the price indices of International 
Monetary Fund: 


Australia D Ireland 
Belgium Italy 
Brazil Japan 
Britain Mexico 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
65 United States 
18 West Germany 
Douglas MacArthur, chairman of Sperry Rand 
Corporation, recently told stockholders that our “op- 
pressive and almost confiscatory” taxes have pro- 
duced a creeping inflation that could cause the dollar 
to lose half its present value in the next 10 years. 
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for a new outlook come to dynamic Chicagol 


attend the 42nd annual Delegates to FPRA con- 


ventions tell countless 


fpra convention stories of the value of the 


ideas and inspiration re- 
september 29 ceived, and of contacts 


made.The carefully planned 
to october 3rd programs result in the 
sdeowater beach: hetel greatest benefits possible for 

every delegate. Often they 
even exceed expectations. 
The 42nd looks like one of 
these “Four Star Extra” 


Conventions. Your attend- 


chicago 


ance and participation will 
help to make it so. 


For reservations write 


FINANCIAL PUBLIC RELATIONS ASSOCIATION 
231 South La Salle St., Chicago 4, Il. 


September 1957 
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Short Timetable of Monetary Stringency 


1955 
Jan. 4 


Apr. 14 
Apr. 25 
Aug. 3 


Aug. 4 


Late Aug. 


Sept. 8-13 


Oct. 4 
Nov. 17-23 


Dec. 1 


1956 
Apr. 12-13 


Apr. 13 


July 16 


June 20 


July 22 


Federal 
Reserve 
Federal 
Reserve 
Federal 
Reserve 
Commercial 
banks 
Federal 
Reserve 


Federal 
Reserve 

Federal 
Reserve 


Commercial 
banks 

Federal 
Reserve 

Treasury 


Commercial 
banks 

Federal 
Reserve 


Treasury 


Commercial 
banks 

Federal 
Reserve 


Federal 
Reserve & 
FDIC 

Commercial 
banks 


Treasury 


Federal 
Reserve 


Increased margin requirements from 50 
to 60%. 

Began increasing discount rate from 114 
to 134%. 

Increased margin requirements from 60 
to 70%. 

Raised prime loan rate from 3 to 314%. 


Began increasing discount rate from 
134% to 2% (244% in Cleveland dis- 
trict). 

Discount rate increases to 214% began 
spreading to other districts. 

Discount rate raised from 2% to 24% 
by remaining Federal Reserve dis- 
tricts. 

Prime loan rate raised to 314%. 


Discount rate raised to 244% by all 
districts. 

Offered $9,083,000,000 254% certificates 
and $2,283,000,000 274% notes in ex- 
change for 114% certificates and 134% 
notes maturing 12-15-55. 


Prime loan rate raised to 334%. 


Discount rate raised to 234% in all 
districts except Minneapolis and San 
Francisco, where it was raised to 3%. 

Offered $12,056,000,000 234% notes in 
exchange for 2% notes due 8-15-56 
and 14% notes due 10-1-56. 

Prime loan rate raised to 4%. 


Discount rate of 3% became effective in 
all districts except Kansas City. 


Regulations were revised to increase 
maximum rates payable on time and 
savings deposits to 3%. 

Member bank borrowing from the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks reached a daily 
average of almost $1,250,000,000, the 
highest level since 1921. 

Following Congressional authorization, 
interest rate on Series E and H Sav- 
ings Bonds was increased to 314% 
from 3%. 

Regular bill rate went to 3.40%, highest 
since 1933. 

Offered three-way exchange to holders of 
four issues maturing in August and 
October. New securities were 354% 
December 1957 certificate, 4% August 
1958 certificate, and 4% August 1961 
note redeemable at option of holder in 
August 1959. 

After some city banks had raised prime 
rate to 414%, Federal Reserve banks 
in several districts followed market by 
raising discount rate to 314% from 3%. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 182) 


After citing the public responsibilities of the scientist 
and the businessman, he said: 

“T think, too, that my friends the bankers have some 
part to play in this task of forestalling the worst re. 
sults of this tendency for population to outrun the 
means of sustaining it. The banker’s function is essen. 
tially critical. It is the banker who decides how the 
not unlimited supply of credit is allocated as among 
the various demands for it. 

“He is therefore in a position to exert a definite infly- 
ence over the direction in which credit flows. It is part 
of his social responsibility to see that credit is used to 
increase the ability of the economy to sustain the life 
of the population, and not merely to facilitate the 
squandering of our resources in trivial and often un- 
necessary consumption by a thoughtless public. 


Saving Is Still a Virtue 


“The rest of us, too, may also do something in this 
common task. We can relearn, if we try, the virtues 
of frugality and saving. If the army of babies that 
even now looms over the horizon is to be fed, and 
clothed, and housed, and educated, and set to work 
en at least an equal technical level with the present 
population, both industry and government are going to 
need all the savings they can lay their hands on. 

“If we fail, as individuals and as corporations, to 
save the needed amounts voluntarily, the clamorous 
demands of the public for the things they need will 
bring about a kind of forced saving by the road of 
inflation. This, however, is no remedy at all. It is an 
illusion. We cannot eat, wear, or live in depreciating 
dollars. The scarcity that is already afflicting us is 
not a scarcity of money, but rather a scarcity of re- 
sources. 

“There are not even now enough physical resources 
for us to do everything we want to do at one time. 
Unless science can pull off more miracles than now 
seem probable, this scarcity of physical resources 
vis-a-vis the demand for them by a rapidly increasing 
population will be much greater in the future than it 
is now. 

“The vision of Adam Smith has indeed had its ful- 
fillment in the inordinately productive industrial super- 
structure that businessmen have erected on foundations 
laid by scientists. The brightness of that vision, how- 
ever, is even now somewhat dimmed by the shadow of 
Thomas R. Malthus. There is a danger that the com- 
ing hosts of babies may engulf us in the end unless 
we bestir ourselves in time. We are apparently caught, 
or will soon be caught, in a race between productivity 
and reproductivity. The improvement or deterioration 
in our standard of living in the years to come is going 
to depend upon the outcome of that race.” 

To close on a more optimistic note, Arno Johnson, 
director of research of the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, estimates that in 1967 we could safely have out- 
standing $87-billion in consumer credit alone, over 
twice what is is now. This is calculated on the assump- 
tion of a gross national product of $600-billion in that 
year. He also feels this could be done with net personal 
savings at an annual rate of $30-billion, compared with 
$22-billion last year. 

WILLIAM R. KUHNS 
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83rd CONVENTION 


People 


ING—the pages especially planned to give dele- 
gates and nondelegates a preview of the annual 
meeting of the American Bankers Association. 

Atlantic City, N. J., is the scene of the 1957 session; 
the dates, September 22-25. In general charge of the 
proceedings is President Erle Cocke, vice-chairman of 
the board and chairman of the executive committee, 
The Fulton National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 

The section includes pictures of the Association’s 
leaders during the administration of Mr. Cocke and 
Vice-president Joseph C. Welman, president, Bank of 
Kennett, Kennett, Mo. There is also an informal note 
of thanks, not only to the president and chairmen of 
the Association’s many units, but to the several hun- 
dred bankers who comprise the working groups of the 
A.B.A. 


H is the annual Convention Section of BANK- 


This is Atlantic City’s great Convention Hall where delegates will register. 


Program 


Pictures 


A synopsis of the program is a reminder that this 
year’s convention will be addressed by leaders in bank- 
ing, business, the Government, and education. 

The section also includes the advance convention 
registrations. 

And because BANKING is now in its 50th year, we’ve 
included a story on the domestic and world issues that 
have concerned previous A.B.A. conventions at impor- 
tant “crossroads” during the half century. 

The general sessions of the convention take place in 
the great Convention Hall on the Boardwalk. The Sav- 
ings and Mortgage Division meets in the Jefferson 
Hotel, the State Bank and National Bank Divisions in 
the Casino Theater on the Steel Pier, the Trust Divi- 
sion in the Haddon Hall Hotel where the annual Agri- 
cultural Breakfast, sponsored by the Agricultural Com- 
mission, will also be held. 


It also houses the huge 


bailroom, scene of the two general sessions 
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ASSOCIATION 
LEADERS 


Vice President President 


JosepH C. WELMAN Erte Cocke 
President, Bank of Kennett Vice-chairman of Board and Chairman 
Kennett, Missouri of Executive Committee 
The Fulton National Bank, Atlanta, Georgia 


Treasurer Executive Manager 
Georce R. Boyes Mere E. SELECMAN 
Chairman of Board and President American Bankers Association 


Merchants National Bank, Chicago, Illinois New York, New York 


. Chair 
The 
Chair 
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> 
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Everett D. REESE 
Chairman, Board of Regents, The Graduate 
School of Banking; Chairman of Board, 
The Park National Bank, Newark, Ohio 


A. K. Davis 


President, State Bank Division 
Chairman of Board, Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Co., Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


KENNETH McDouGALi 
President, State Association Section; Exec- 
utive Manager, Savings Banks Association 
of Massachusetts, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Sam M. FLeminG 


President, National Bank Division 
President, Third National Bank 
Nashville, Tennessee 


THosuRN MILLs 
President, Trust Division; Vice-president 
and Trust Officer, The National City Bank 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Harry W. ScHALLER 
Chairman, Agricultural Commission 
President, Citizens First National Bank 
Storm Lake, Iowa 


Danie W. Hocan, Jr. 
President, Savings and Mortgage Division 
President, City National Bank & Trust Co. 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Gerorce CLARK 
President, American Institute of Banking 
Assistant Vice-president, Security-First 
National Bank, Los Angeles, California 


Harotp E. RANDALL 


Chairman, Bank Management Commission 
Vice-president and Comptroller, First 
National Bank, Boston, Massachusetts 


L. M. ScHwartz 


Chairman, Country Bank Operations 

Commission; Chairman, Committee on 

Employee Training; President, Citizens 
State Bank, Paola, Kansas 


Cart A. Brmson 


Chairman, Instalment Credit Commission 
President, Valley National Bank 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Dwicut W. M:cHENER 


Chairman, Research Council 
Economist, The Chase Manhattan Bank 
New York, New York 


Georce S. Moore 


Chairman, Credit Policy Commission 
Executive Vice-President, The First 


National City Bank, New York, New York 


Cart M. Frora 


Chairman, Small Business Credit 
Commission; Vice-president, First 
Wisconsin National Bank 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


A, MitcHeELi 


Chairman, Advisory Committee on 
Special Activities 
President, The Central Trust Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Jesse W. Tapp 


Chairman, Economic Policy Commission 
Chairman of Board, Bank of America 
N.T. & S.A., Los Angeles, California 


Harotp J. MARSHALL 


Chairman, Public Relations Council 
President, National Bank of Westchester 
White Plains, New York 


Epwin P. NEILAN 


Chairman, Committee on Executive 
Development; President, Equitable 
Security Trust Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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D. Emmert BruMBAUGH 


Chairman, Committee on Federal 
Deposit Insurance 
President, First National Bank 
Claysburg, Pennsylvania 


Ricuarp G. Stockton 


Chairman, Foundation for Education in 
Economics; Chairman of Executive 
Committee, Wachovia Bank and Trust Co., 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


Frank W. THomAs 
Chairman, Organization Committee 
President, Washington Loan & Banking 
Company, Washington, Georgia 


C. Epcar JoHNson 


Chairman, Committee on Federal Fiscal 
Procedures; Vice-president, 
The First National Bank, Chicago, Illinois 


Rosert V. FLEMING 


Chairman, Government Borrowing 
Committee; Chairman of Board, The 
Riggs National Bank, Washington, D. C. 


Bruce Bairp 
Chairman, A.B.A. Savings Bonds 


Committee; President, National Savings & 
Trust Company, Washington, D. C. 


Lee P. MILLER 
Chairman, Committee on Federal 
Legislation; President, Citizens Fidelity 
Bank and Trust Co., Louisville, Kentucky 


Tuomas F. GLAvEY 


Chairman, Insurance and Protective 
Committee; Vice-president, The Chase 
Manhattan Bank, New York, New York 


Ben C. Corvettr 


Chairman, Committee on State Legislation 
Vice-president, American Trust Company 
San Francisco, California 
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The Spirit of Service 
Doesnt Change 


ELSEWHERE in this issue of Banxrne there’s a 
reminder that banks are people. 

Well, the American Bankers Association is people, too! 

Immediately, it’s the 900 men and women who are 
the members of the Official Family—the people whose 
unselfish effort for others (including their competitors, 
don’t forget!) makes the A.B.A. possible. 

Somewhat farther removed from the center of the stage 
are the staff people in the Association’s 17,200 member 
banks; they, too, are the A.B.A. 

However, we’re speaking here about, and to, the folks 
who carry on, year after year, the Association’s work. 
The names change, but the spirit of service doesn’t. It’s 


a chain reaction. 

As presidents, chairmen, or members of the divisions, 
councils, commissions, committees, and subcommittees, 
these bankers help with the studies, reports, surveys, and 
research that serve the banking business. They give time, 
experience, advice, opinions and goodwill to the welfare 


of the banking business. 
We're confident that the other 600,000 bank people will 
let us be their spokesman in saying to the Official Family: 
“Thanks!” 
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7 ITH advance registrations al- 
W ready approaching 6,000, it is 
expected that more than 7,000 
officers of American banks will be 
in attendance at the 83rd Annual 
Convention of the American Bankers 
Association when it convenes in At- 
lantic City, N. J., September 22-25. 
The completed program for the con- 
vention was announced by Erle 
Cocke, A.B.A. president, and vice- 
chairman of the board and chair- 
man of the executive committee, The 
Fulton National Bank, Atlanta. 

In addition to major speakers pre- 
viously announced, addresses will be 
delivered before general sessions of 
the convention by Robert B. Ander- 
son, the new Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, Washington, D. C., and an 
overseas guest from Great Britain, 
the Honorable Peter Thorneycroft, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lon- 
don, England. 

The convention will officially open 
on Sunday, September 22, with ex- 
ecutive sessions of various A.B.A. 
committees, commissions, councils, 
and other working groups. Several 
minor changes and additions have 
been made in the completed program 
of convention sessions which follow: 


Monday, Sept. 23, 10 A. M. 


The Savings and Mortgage Divi- 
sion will hold its meeting in the 
auditorium of the Jefferson Hotel, 


David M. Kimbell 


September 1957 


President 
Erle Cocke 


with Daniel W. Hogan, Jr., presi- 
dent, City National Bank and Trust 
Company, Oklahoma City, and presi- 
dent of the Division, presiding. Mr. 
Hogan will speak on “Savings and 
Mortgage—The Inseparable Twins.” 
Other speakers: David M. Kimbell, 
winner, National Public Speaking 
Contest of the A.I.B., Lincoln Bank 
and Trust Company, Louisville, 


speaking on “The Responsibility of 
Banking in Encouraging Thrift’; 
and Dr. Clarence E. Manion, mem- 
ber, Doran and Manion, attorneys 
at law, South Bend, Ind. 


Monday, Sept. 23, 10 A. M. 


The State Bank Division will hold 
its meeting in the Casino Theater, 
Steel Pier, with President A. K. 


Ray M. Gidney 


a» 4 
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The Atlantic City Boardwalk showing an area of the famous beach and some of 
the large hotels in background. 


Davis presiding. Mr. Davis is chair- 
man, board of directors, Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

The Honorable A. Willis Robert- 
son, United States Senator, Lexing- 
ton, Va., will be a speaker at this 
meeting. 


Monday, Sept. 23, 2 P.M. 


The National Bank Division will 
hold its meeting in the Casino The- 
ater, Steel Pier, with President Sam 
M. Fleming, president, Third Na- 
tional Bank, ‘Nashville, Tenn., pre- 
siding. Other speakers on this pro- 
gram include the Honorable Ray M. 
Gidney, Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, Washington, D. C., and Mal- 
colm Bryan, president, Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Atlanta, Ga. 


Monday, Sept. 23, 2 P.M. 
The Trust Division will hold its 


George F. Roberts 


Malcolm Bryan 


meeting in the Viking Room of Had- 
don Hall, with President Thoburn 
Mills, vice-president and trust offi- 
cer, The National City Bank of 
Cleveland, presiding. George F. Rob- 
erts, chairman, Trust Committee, 
New Jersey Bankers Association and 
vice-president and trust officer, 
Guarantee Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Atlantic City, extending greet- 
ings to the trustmen. Another 
speaker on this program will be 
Benjamin Strong, president, United 
States Trust Company, New York 
City, whose subject will be ‘“Com- 
mon Stocks—The Big Challenge.” 


Tuesday, Sept. 24, 8 A. M. 


The Agricultural Breakfast spon- 
sored by the Agricultural Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation will be held in the Vernon 
Room of Haddon Hall, with Chair- 
man Harry W. Schaller presiding. 


Benjamin Strong 


Vice-president Joseph C. Welman 


Mr. Schaller is president, Citizens 
First National Bank, Storm Lake, 
Iowa. Guest speaker will be Dr. 
William I. Myers, dean, New York 
State College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, whose topic will 
be “Agricultural Problems.” 


Tuesday, Sept. 24, 9:15 A. M. 


The first general session of the 
convention will be held in the Ball- 
room of Convention Hall, with Presi- 
dent Erle Cocke presiding. The order 
of business will include a Presenta- 
tion of the Colors by the Color 
Guard, U. S. Naval Air Station, At- 
lantic City; invocation by Dr. Mon- 
roe F. Swilley, Jr., Second Ponce de 
Leon Baptist Church, Atlanta, Ga.; 
and an address by President Cocke. 

The agenda of the first general 
session also includes a report of the 
official acts and proceedings of the 
Executive Council; report of the 
Nominating Committee; election of 
officers; and an address by Frank 
Pace, Jr., president, General Dy- 
namics Corporation, New York City. 


William I. Myers 
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Frank Pace, Jr. 


Wednesday, Sept. 25, 9:15 A.M. 


The second general session of the 
convention will be held in the Ball- 
room of Convention Hall, with Presi- 
dent Cocke presiding. Invocation 
will be by the Reverend George W. 
Lawrence, D. D., Ventnor Commu- 
nity Church, Ventnor City, N. J. In 
addition to a report by the Resolu- 
tions Committee, the following will 
address the convention: Roger M. 
Blough, chairman, board of direc- 


Roger M. Blough 


tors, United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, New York City; Robert B. An- 
derson, Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D. C.; and the Honor- 
able Peter Thorneycroft, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, London, England. 


Entertainment Schedule 


Sunday, Sept. 22 
4:00 P.M.—Reception and Tea—Music; 


Vernon Room, Garden Room, and 
English Lounge, Haddon Hall 


Robert B. Anderson 


Peter Thorneycroft 


8:45 P.M. — Howard Barlow’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra; Warner Theatre, 
Arkansas Avenue and Boardwalk 


Monday, Sept. 23 

12 Noon—Ladies 
and “Take Off” 
Convention Hall, 
and Boardwalk 


Tuesday, Sept. 24 

8:45 P.M. — Musical Memories. Ray 
Middleton, emcee, with Choralaires 
and soloists. Warner Theatre, Ar- 
kansas Avenue and Boardwalk 


Luncheon, Fashion 
Prizes—Ballroom, 
Georgia Avenue 


This scene portrays the first American Bankers Association convention, which was held in the Town Hall at Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., in 1875. Since 1890, when the A.B.A. gathered in Saratoga Springs for the seventh time, the Association has had 
to seek more commodious accommodations. Now Atlantic City has passed Saratoga Springs in the number of A.B.A. con- 
ventions held there. When the A.B.A. meets in Atlantic City in September, it will be the tenth time it has met there 


since 1907 


fa 
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50 Years of A.B.A. Conventions 


50 Years Ago, the Same As Today, Bankers W orked 
for Sound Fiscal Policies and Workable Bank Laws 


span of time when measuring 

the history of civilization, yet 
much can be accomplished in a 50- 
year period. Consider, for example, 
the last 50! Nothing like it in all 
history—and these were the years 
in which BANKING evolved from a 
mere 39-page booklet to this 260- 
page issue. 

Forty-nine years ago when BANK- 
ING was born, the American Bank- 
ers Association was but 32 years 
old and the educational arm of the 
Association, the American Institute 
of Banking, was a mere 17-year-old. 


>= years is a pretty short 


Monetary and Banking Reform 


A half century ago the A.B.A. 
was in the midst of a vigorous move- 
ment for monetary and banking re- 
form and progress. Now, coming 
around the complete circle, the 
A.B.A. is again actively assisting in 
a tremendous effort to bring bank- 
ing and monetary laws up to date. 


Special Currency Committee 


A special Currency Committee was 
appointed in 1902 to urge remedial 
banking legislation. In 1907, a year 
before BANKING’s birth, the annual 
convention of the Association 
adopted a resolution approving the 
continuation of the Committee and 
urging that it lend “its efforts for 
currency reform.” 

At its 1913 convention, the A.B.A. 
adopted a motion in which it “RE- 
SOLVED, That this Association will 
cooperate with any and all people 
in devising a financial system for 
this country which will place us on 
a par with the other great commer- 
cial and competing nations—a sys- 
tem which shall give the American 
people of all classes and conditions 
financial facilities and industrial ad- 
vantages to which they are entitled.” 

The 1913 convention passed an- 
other motion having to do with 
monetary reform, which provided in 
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part: “RESOLVED, That we com- 
mend the President, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and Congress for 
their efforts to give this country an 
elastic as well as a safe currency, 
and pledge them our hearty support 
toward the enactment of proper 
legislation to that end.” 

The Federal Reserve Act was 
signed by the President on Decem- 
ber 23, 1913. 


Aids Robertson Bill 


Following the 1956 convention and 
continuing into 1957, the Associa- 
tion devoted considerable time and 
effort to assisting in the prepara- 
tion of the Financial Institutions 
Act of 1957, more commonly known 
as the Robertson bill. This measure 
—still under consideration by Con- 
gress—is corrective in nature and 


“How I'd love to 
ride up to our 
auto teller in one 
of these sedan 
chairs!” 


would clarify ambiguous language 
in existing banking statutes. 

Another complete cycle has turned 
since the A.B.A. convention of 1911. 
At that convention in New Orleans, 
the A.B.A. endorsed the movement 
started in several state associations 
looking toward the improvement of 
agricultural and financial education 
for the farm boys and girls, and 
Federal agricultural demonstration 
work. It was “RESOLVED, That the 
president of the Association appoint 
a committee of seven to be know 
as the Committee on Agricultural 
Development and Education, to as 
sist in the extension of this mag 
nificent work.’’ This Committee was 
later to be known as the Agricultura 
Commission. 

In 1956 all 48 states qualified 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 196) 
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Are You Taking The 
IMPORTANT FIRST STEP 
In Preparing For 
SEMI-AUTOMATIC CHECK HANDLING? 


All the new electronic bookkeeping systems require checks and deposit 
tickets to be prequalified by the imprinting of ‘ — code numbers” 
and depositors’ names. 


Prequalifying by on-the-premises imprinting is the important first step 
in preparing for the near future. Now is the time to take this step. 

It will be a year or longer before uncoded checks now in the hands of 
the public are used up. It will take this long also to familiarize your 


personnel and your customers with the necessity for prequalified checks 
and deposit tickets. 


Advantages of On-The-Premises 
Encoding and Imprinting 


You can avoid costly printing bills — 
you can conserve the time of em- 
ployees — you can save storage space 
— by using on-the-premises imprinting 
equipment for prequalification. 

The revolutionary THriFtiMatic 
ENcopER-I MPRINTER requires only two 
minutes to personalize and encode the 
first checkbook, and only one minute 


to process reorders for both regular 
and special checking. You will never 
have to give out unnumbered or non- 
personalized checks. 

The THRIFTIMATIC PREQUALIFYING 
System is fully compatible with any 
electronic sorting code number system 
which will follow A. B. A. approved 
procedures. 


Write For Free Portfolio 
“The ThriftiMatic Prequalifying System” 


This free portfolio will give you up-to- 
the-minute facts about sorting code 
numbers, and a wealth of other valu- 
able information. The name tube sys- 
tem for new accounts, and the linotype 


name and number library for existing 
accounts are described in detail. Write 
us for the new portfolio: “The Thrifti- 
Matic Prequalifying System.” 


THRIFTIMATIC CORPORATION 


Leaders of on-the-premises check imprinting equipment 
since 1939—Suppliers to ThriftiCheck Service Corporation 


100 PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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50 Years of A.B.A. Conventions 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 194) 


for the Commission’s Agricultural 
Award, established 28 years ago to 
evaluate the agricultural activities 
of the state bankers associations. 


Clarifying Amendments 


Immediately following the pas- 
sage of the Federal Reserve Act, in- 
terest at conventions centered upon 
clarifying amendments to the act. 
From 1914 to 1920, A.B.A. conven- 
tions focused particular attention 
on wartime and postwar problems. 
High on the list of topics receiving 
attention were gold production, 
Treasury financing under the Liberty 
Loans, elimination of individual na- 
tional bank notes in favor of a uni- 
form currency, amendments to Sec- 
tion 5219 of the U. S. Revised 
Statutes, Federal Reserve member- 
ship for state banks and trust com- 
panies, national thrift, universal 
military training, bank reserve re- 
quirements, and branch banking. 

At nearly every convention in the 


1920s agriculture came up for dis- 
cussion. Other topics receiving more 
or less regular attention were for- 
eign trade, deflation, Federal budget, 
economy in Government, soldiers’ 


bonus, taxation, branch banking, 
foreign investments, the Federal Re- 


serve System, and state taxation of 
banks. 

General economic conditions held 
the spotlight at the A.B.A. conven- 
tions in the early 1930s. Sharing the 
limelight were such subjects as 
branch banking, taxation, guaranty 
of bank deposits, Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, the National 
Budget, unemployment relief, and 
international relations. 

Economic conditions and the busi- 
ness outlook were uppermost in 
thought at the conventions held dur- 
ing the late 1930s. Taxation, branch 
banking, balanced budget, bank su- 
pervision and legislation, postal 
savings and Government lending 
agencies, credit, and a host of other 
subjects received thoughtful con- 
sideration at the conventions be- 
tween 1935-1939. The country was 
emerging from its worst depression. 

Defense financing, general busi- 
ness conditions, participation of 
banks in the war effort, bank lend- 
ing policies, nondefense spending, 
subsidized and socialized credit, tax- 
ation, price controls, and small busi- 
ness and defense engaged attention 
of the conventions of the early 
1940s. 

In the late 1940s attention was 


focused on the return to normal! eco- 
nomic and business conditions. High 
on the priority list for action at the 
Association’s conventions were for- 
eign policy, Government spending, 
taxation, veterans affairs, agricul- 
ture, bank lending policies, Govern- 
ment lending, Savings Bonds, hous- 
ing and home financing, bank holding 
company legislation, inflation, pres- 
ervation of the value of the dollar, 
and the Marshall Plan. 


1950 Preoccupation 


Although most people can recall 
the problems most likely to receive 
attention at A.B.A. conventions in 
the 1950s, here are a few: Govern- 
ment spending and financing, infla- 
tion, interest rates, voluntary credit 
controls, Government lending agen- 
cies, preservation of the dollar’s 
soundness, taxation, the Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve System, 
world conditions and foreign policy, 
Federal budget, Savings Bonds pro- 
gram, banking education, business 
and credit conditions, Government 
reorganization, and savings and in- 
vestments under monetary and credit 
restraints. 

On the whole the same general 
aim runs through this brief 50-year 
history—a financially strong econ- 
omy. It is clear that regardless of 
the nature of the problems confront- 
ing the nation, the American Bank- 
ers Association will be found taking 
a stand in favor of progress and sta- 
bility. 


There’ve been a good many changes in styles—architectural and otherwise—since this early morning scene was enacted 
on the boardwalk in Atlantic City. Since the A.B.A. held its thirty-third annual convention in Atlantic City in 1907, it 
has made return visits nine times, including the 83rd annual convention which will be held there September 22-25, 1957 
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West Side Branch, First National Bank 
Richmond, Indiana 


“Le Febure Mobile Teller Units 
Have Given Us the Flexible, Economical 
Arrangement We Needed” 


In planning its modern, attractive West Side Branch, the 
First National Bank of Richmond, Indiana, wanted a flex- 
ible, economical arrangement that could be adopted with- 
out sacrifice to beauty. LeFebure Mobile Teller Units 
solved this need... . simplifying counter construction and 
soning harmoniously with the bank’s attractive interior 
esign. 


According to Mr. Gregg, the tellers like the idea that teller 
accounting is automatically established. LeFebure Mobile 
Teller Units give each teller complete control and responsi- 
bility for his supplies, money and working materials, while 
allowing for changes in station assignment. 


While the LeFebure line includes stock teller units that 
are applicable to most situations, no two banks are exactly 


Le Febute 
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F. D. Gregg, President 
First National Bank 
Richmond, Indiana 


alike . . . neither are their cash handling requirements. 
LeFebure trained representatives analyze your situation, 
design and recommend the exact units to fit your require- 
ments. They have done this successfully in more than 
1,000 different banks. 


“Our experience with LeFebure Equipment has proven 
beyond a doubt that we made a wise choice when we 
selected LeFebure for planning assistance,” says Mr. Gregg. 


Something good always happens when a banker and Le- 
Febure get together! If you don’t already have a copy of 
the booklet, ““The ABC of Planning Modern Teller Sta- 
tions,” we'll be happy to send you a copy. For ideas and 
improvements important to your future, get together with 
LeFebure. 
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can you 
afford to 
make this call? 


George Eakins is a small businessman . . . owns 
a 10-man metal fabricating shop. 
Net earnings—about $16,000 a year—and known 
around town as a young man going places. 
Hopes someday to build an estate. 
Might mean new business if you could talk 
to him more often— 
Like other forward-looking banking trust officers 
you'd probably make more calls like this if you 
had the time . . . to make known your banking 
and trust facilities among people who are 
getting ahead . . . to get acquainted with more 
people in your community . . . and to build 
a reputation for your bank as a friendly and 
reliable place to do business. 
That’s why growing banks have found IMPACT, 
the weekly economic newsletter, an effective 
and inexpensive means of calling on regular 
and potential customers. Its quick, readable 
analyses of current developments in business, 
finance and government are saving reading time 
for thousands of bank customers. The format 
is carefully and tastefully designed for each 
individual bank, and special copy can emphasize 
your trust or bank services. 
IMPACT can help you increase business, build 
your bank’s prestige in the community, and 
maintain continuous contact with the select 
people you want to reach. The coupon below 
will bring you a four-week trial subscription to 
let you see for yourself what IMPACT will 
do for you. 
MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
BUSINESS NEWS ASSOCIATES, INC. 
149 Broadway New York 6, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me 4-week trial sub- 
scription to IMPACT. 


YOU Are Invited to See 
the EDUCATIONAL 
DISPLAYS 


N behalf of 61 exhibitors in the A.B.A. Educational] 

Displays in the Exhibition Hall, Atlantic City, 
BANKING extends its cordial invitation to all delegates 
to drop in and browse around. 

Tie a string around your finger as a reminder to 
spend some time down the boardwalk to visit the 
displays before or after general sessions or during 
any free time you may have at your disposal. Exhibit 
hours are scheduled for your convenience from the 
opening of registration at 10 A.M. on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 21, until the close of the last business session 
at noon on Wednesday. 

Make it a point to spend a profitable hour or more 
checking ‘‘what’s new” in bank equipment and the 
latest developments in almost every type of service 
adaptable to modern-day banking. For many years, 
the displays have been a feature of our general con- 
vention activities, and the growing attendance each 
year prompts exhibitors to make this a very special 
event. 

The directory starting on page 200 will help you spot 
any product on your “shopping” list and the floor plan 
(pages 206, 207) will orient you to its location in 
the exhibit area. You will find a courteous corps of 
company delegates at each booth ready to demonstrate 
their wares and to explain the best methods of adapt- 
ing their services to your operational problems. By 
“shopping” we mean ‘window shopping,’ for the 
visitor incurs no obligation whatsoever to buy. 

A business show such as this is too full of special 
features to attempt to catalog them all. But, while 
you browse around do be sure to look in on the official 
A.B.A. displays of special educational services. Some 
60 feet to the right of the Registration Desk will be 
space devoted to departmental services that are specifi- 
cally designed for internal bank use and general public 
education. 


See Magic City! 


The Citizen and Southern Banks in Georgia invite you to 
inspect the Magic City display while you are in Atlantic 
City. This new permaneni traveling unit is designed to tell 
banking’s story to the public. It shows in terms of basic 
banking service how a typical bank contributes to the 
progress of the individuals and businesses it serves. During. 
the convention it will be located near the Boardwalk and 
adjacent to the Chalfonte Hotel 
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The magic of the PITTCOMATIC 


opens doors at a feather touch! 


Rie view of the entrance to the 
United States National Bank in Den- 
ver, Colorado, shows an unusual appli- 
cation of Pittsburgh’s PrrTcoMATIC au- 
tomatic door opener. Whether it is to be 
used to open tempered all-glass, metal- 
framed or wood doors, the service given 
by Pirrcomatic is exceptional. It is 
truly “the nation’s finest automatic door 
opener.” 

Bankers all over the country have 
found that the Prrrcomatic actually 


brings in more business in every de- 
partment. For it pleases present cus- 
tomers, attracts new depositors, and 
makes the flow of traffic in and out of 
the building more efficient. 

The Pitrcomatic is magic-like in its 
operation . . . doors open at a feather 
touch. What’s more, it is the safest auto- 
matic door opener available today. 
Here is a compact, easily installed de- 
vice requiring no major structural 


changes in the building entrance. A 


PITTCOMATIC’ 


... the nation’s finest automatic door opener 


PAINTS + GLASS + CHEMICALS + 


PITTSBQUR 


PLATE 


BRUSHES + PLASTICS + FIBER GLASS 


GLASS 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


September 1957 


COMPANY 


United States National Bank in Denver, Colo- 
rado, utilizes the Pittcomatic automatic door 
Opener to operate its heavy (850-ib.) doors. 
These doors are a combination of bronze and 
Pittsburgh’s Herculite® Tempered Plate Glass. 
Architect: James S. Sudler, A.1.A., Denver, Col. 


double-acting power hinge, it is entirely 
self-contained, without visible operat- 
ing mechanism. Its one-third horse- 
power motor uses no more electricity 
than the conventional home refrigera- 
tor. And the Pittcomatic is available 
for handle, mat, or remote operation. 

We shall be pleased to send you com- 
plete information on the PiTTcoMATIC 
... Pittsburgh’s amazing automatic door 
opener. Simply fill in and return the 
convenient coupon below. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Room 7371, 632 Fort Duquesne Bivd. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Without obligation on my part, please 
send me complete information on the 
PITTCOMATIC automatic door opener. 
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DIRECTORY OF EQUIPMENT, SERVICES, SUPPLIES 


BooTtH BoorH Boorg 
CoMPANY NUMBERS CoMPANY NUMBERS CoMPANY NUMBaRs 


ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS & - BANK DESIGNERS— CANCELING MACHINES 
EQUIPMENT CONTRACTORS Cummins-Chicago Corporation 14, % 


Addressograph-Multigraph Bank Building and Equipment 
91-94 Corporation of America CARILLONS AND BELLS 


Burroughs Corporation 82-86 The Cunneen Company Radio Engineering Company 
Diebold, ‘Incorporated 11-16 Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
International Business Machines Remington Rand Division of 


' Corporation 68-71 Sperry Rand Corporation 
LeFebure Corporation 20, 21 CHECK BOOK COVERS 


Monroe Calculating Machine BANK DIRECTORIES Coast Book Cover Company 
Company, Inc. 111, 112 


The National Cash Register R. L. Polk & Co. 
Company 28-33 Rand McNally & Company CHECK CANCELERS 
Recordak Corporation 17, 18 Cummins-Chicago Corporation 


Remington Rand Division of BANK HOLIDAY 
Sperry. Rand Corporation 99-106 ANNOUNCEMENTS CHECK ENDORSERS & 


ADDING MACHINES ~ Abbott Coin Counter Company, Ine. CERTIFIERS 


Bank Products Company 90 any, Inc. 
Burroughs Corporation 82-86 Block and Company, Inc. 


Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company, Inc. 111,112 BANK PRINTING Cummins-Chicago Corporation 
Remington Rand Division of 


Sperry Rand Corporation 99-106 Dowchex, Incorporated CHECK IMPRINTERS 
Remington Rand Division of Abbott Coin Counter Company, Inc. - 


ADDRESSING EQUIPMENT CheckMaster, Inc. 


The*Todd Company, Inc. 
Dowchex, Incorporated 
Addressograph-Multigraph ThriftiCheck Service Corporation 


Corporation BANK STATEMENTS * The Todd Company, Inc.° 


Addressograph-Multigraph 
ADVERTISING CLOCKS Remiieton Rand Division of CHECK PERSONALIZING & 


Radio Engineering Company Sperry Rand Corporation ‘ A nnn 
ADVERTISING MAPS BANKING EDUCATION 


American Institute of Banking— «Ine. 
Map Corporation of America Educational Section of the A.B.A. - pa gs «poe a 


ADVERTISING POSTERS BILL STRAPS 
A.B.A. Advertising Department Brandt Automatic Cashier CHECK’ PRINTERS & 


Marwell Bank Displays Company WRITERS 


Nyce Poster Displays 
BINDING EQUIPMENT AND 
ADVERTISING SERVICE SUPPLIES CheckMaster, Inc. 


A.B.A. Advertising Department Block and Company, Inc. 76 Dowchex, Incorporated 
Advertisers Publishing Company Cummins-Chicago Corporation 74, 15 The 
School Thrift, Incorporated Dowchex, Incorporated 2 


buchen. HECK PROTECTORS 
ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES “Sperry Rand Corporation 


Bastman Kodak Stores, Inc” BOOKKEEPING MACHINES CHECK SIGNERS 


Radio Engineering Company 108 B Burroughs Corporation 82-86 
Monroe Calculating Mackine Cummins-Chicago Corporation 14, 7 


The Todd Company, Inc. 87, 88 
AIR CONDITIONING & HEATING Ime. cister 


Fedders-Quigan Corporation 42 Company 28-83 CHECK SORTERS AND HOLDERS 


York Corporation, Subsidiary of Remington Rand Division of 16 
Borg-Warner Corporation 108, 109 Sperry Rand Corporation 99-106 Block and Company, Inc. 


AIR TRANSPORTATION BOOKS CHECK WRITERS 


Trans World Airlines, Inc. The Combined Book Exhibit, Inc. Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company, Inc. 111, 112 


ALARM EQUIPMENT & SYSTEMS BUDGET BOOKS The Todd Company, Inc. 87, 88 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 108 A Advertisers Publishing Company CHECKS AND CHECK SUPPLIES 


Diebold, Incorporated 11-16 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Saf S CheckMaster, Inc. 79, 80 
The Mosler Safe ——e 34.89 BUSES DeLuxe Check Printers, Inc. 1 
ank Products n e on, Georg: 
AUTO PUNCH EQUIPMENT 90 Remington Rand Division of 
Burroughs Corporation Fenco Corporation Sperry Rand Corporation 
Remington Rand Division of Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company ThriftiCheck Service Corporation 
Sperry Rand Corporation LeFebure Corporation 20, 2 The Todd Company, Inc. 
Remington Rand Division of 


AUTOMATIC CAFETERIAS Sperry Rand Corporation CHRISTMAS CLUB PROMOTION 
Rudd-Melikian, Inc. (Kwik Kafe) BUSINESS CARDS A.B.A. Advertising Department st 


Advertisers Publishing Compan 
Woodbury «nd Company, Block and Company, Teo. 


AUTOMATION Incorporated 
Burrougts Corporation CALENDARS CHRISTMAS CLUB SUPPLIES 


Remi 
Abbott Coin Counter Company, Inc. Rand McNally & Company 


Advertisers Publishing Company 6 
BALL Bank Products Company CHRISTMAS DISPLAYS 
POINT PENS Block and Company, Inc. National Decorators Supply Company g 


Advertisers Publishing Company 64 e ALCULATORS 
CLOCK STRIKE 
BANK COMMUNITY CREDIT PLAN Burroughs Corporation 82-86 Radio Engineering Company 108 B 


Monroe Calculating Machine 
Addressograph-Multigraph Company, Inc. 111, 112 Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 


Corporation 91-94 Remington Rand Division of 
Burrougks Corporation 82-86 Sperry Rand Corporation 99-106 (CONTINUED ON PAGE 202) 
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the finest vault door in the world 


The magnificent Diebold-Basic 7-inch door carries on the tradition of 
leadership that has made the name Diebold synonymous with the world’s 
finest banking equipment. 
Utilizing basic geometric shapes for contemporary styling, design sim- 
plicity is the key note to the distinctive beauty of this “inspiration in steel.” 
The security built into the door is the result of almost a century of 
experience in manufacturing equipment for protecting negotiable wealth 
the world over. 
A choice of 48 styling options permits each installation to be selected 
manuf: acturers of as an aesthetic focal point in the architectural composition of the banking 
the World’s Finest room. Write now for detailed information on the Diebold-Basic 7-inch 


" : Vault Door ... undeniably, the finest in the world. 
Banking Equipment 


; Diebold. Inc. 
915 Mulberry Road, S.E. Canton 2, Ohio 
conten Bedi: 1 would like detailed information on the Diebold-Basic 
7-inch Vault Door. 


INCORPORATE O 


915 Mulberry Road, S.E. 


Canton 2, Ohio 
State 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 200) 


BootH 
CoMPANY NUMBERS 


CLOSED CIRCUIT TELEVISION 
EQUIPMENT 


Radio Corporation of America 113 


COIN ASSORTING, COUNTING & 
PACKAGING 


Abbott Coin Counter Company, Inc. 107 
Block and Company, Inc. 76 
Brandt Automatic Cashier Company 52, 53 


COIN BANKS 


Advertisers Publishing Company 
Banthrico International, Inc. 
Koster, Dana & Barrell, Inc. 


COIN BAG SEALS 


Bank Products Company 


COIN BAGS 


Abbott Coin Counter Company, Inc. 
Bank Products Company 
Block and Company, Inc. 


COIN CABINETS 


Abbott Coin Counter Company, Inc. 
Bank Products Company 
Block and Company, Inc. 


COIN HANDLING EQUIPMENT & 
SUPPLIES 


Abbott Coin Counter Company, Inc. 10 
Block and Company, Inc. 76 
Brandt Automatic Cashier Company 52, 53 
Johnson Fare Box Company 63 


COIN PAYING MACHINES 


Brandt Automatic Cashier Company 52, 53 


COIN WRAPPERS 


Abbott Coin Counter Compan 

Block and Company, Inc. 76 
Brandt Automatic Cashier Company 52, 53 


COLLATORS 


Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation 


COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
SUPPLIES 


Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation 


COMMUNICATING SYSTEMS 


Block and Company, Inc 
The Western Union T le ss 
Company 57 


COMPOSING MACHINES 


Addressograph-Multi 
Corporation 


COUNTER CASH PROTECTORS 


The Mosler Safe Company 


COUNTER DISPLAYS & SIGNS 


Block and Compan 

y, Ine. 
Walter E. Kutch Company 
Marwell Bank Displays 


COUPON PAYMENT SYSTEMS 


Burroughs Corporation 


Cummins-Chicago Cor 
LeFebure 


COUPONS 

LeFebure Corporation 
CUSTOMER RELATIONS 
Koster, Dana & Barrell, Inc. 
CURRENCY STRAPS 


Bank Products Company 


DATA PROCESSING 


Burroughs Corporation 
Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company, Inc. 


DEPOSITORIES 


The Mosler Safe Company 


202 


99-106 


91-94 


34-39 


BoorH 
CoMPANY 


DESK SIGNS 


Walter E. Kutch Company 


DICTATING MACHINES 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 


DIRECTORIES 


Block and Company, Inc. 
Walter E. Kutch Company 
Map Corporation of America 
R. L. Polk & Co. 

Rand McNally & Company 


DIRECTIONAL SIGNS 


Walter E. Kutch Company 


DIRECTORY ADVERTISING 


R. L. Polk & Co. 
Rand McNally & Company 


DISPLAYS 


A.B.A. Advertising Department 
Marwell Bank Displays 


DOOR PLATES 


Walter E. Kutch Company 


DRIVE-IN BANKING EQUIPMENT 


Block and Company, Inc. 

Diebold, Incorporated 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company 
The Mosler Safe Company 


DRIVE-IN SIGNS 


Walter E. Kutch Company 


DRIVE-IN WINDOWS 


Diebold, Incorporated 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company 
The Mosler Safe Company 


DUPLICATING EQUIPMENT 


Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation 

Block and Company, Inc. 

Davidson Corporation 

Diebold, Incorporated 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 

Recordak Corporation 


EDUCATIONAL PLANS 


National Thrift Committee 
School Thrift, Incorporated 


ELECTRIC STAPLING MACHINES 


Swingline, Inc. 


ELECTRICAL SIGNS 


American Sign & Indicator 
Corporation 
Radio Engineering Company 


ELECTRONIC CARILLONS 


Radio Engineering Company 


ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS 


Burroughs Corporation 
(ElectroData Division) 82-86 
Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation 99-106 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 
SYSTEMS 


Burroughs Corporation 
(ElectroData Division) 

International Business Machines 
Corporation 

Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation 


ENGRAVED BANK SIGNS AND 
FIXTURES 


Winters Stamp Manufacturing 
Company 


FACSIMILE SYSTEMS 


The Western Union Telegraph 
Company 


F.D.1.C. SIGNS 


Walter E. Kutch Company 


FILING EQUIPMENT 


Block and Company, Inc. 

Diebold, Incorporated 

The Electrofile Corporation 

Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company 

LeFebure Corporation 

Recordak Corporation 

Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation 

The Todd Company, Inc. 


82-86 
68-71 
99-106 


NUMBERS 


Boorn 


COMPANY NU MBERS 


FOLDING EQUIPMENT 


Davidson Corporation 


FOOT COMFORT CUSHIONS 


Abbott Coin Counter Company, Inc. 107 
Block and Company, Inc. 16 


FURNITURE 


Block and Company, Inc. 76 

LeFebure Corporation 20, 21 

Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation 


GOOD-WILL GIFT ITEMS 


Advertisers Publishing Company 
The International Silver Company 
Koster, Dana & Barrell, Inc. 


GREETING CARDS 


Advertisers Publishing Company 


INCENTIVE PROGRAMS 


Advertisers Publishing Company 
Cappel, MacDonald and Company 
The International Silver Company 


INSTALMENT LOAN SYSTEMS 


40), 4] 


99-106 


Burroughs Corporation 

The Electrofile Corporation 

LeFebure Corporation 

Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation 


INSTALMENT PAYMENT SYSTEMS 


Burroughs Corporation 

The Electrofile Corporation 

LeFebure Corporation 

Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation 


INSULATED EQUIPMENT 


Block and Company, Inc. 

Diebold, Incorporated 

Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company 

LeFebure Corporation 

The Mosler Safe Company 

Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation 


INSURANCE (Credit—Accounts Re- 
ceivable Hypothecation) 


American Credit Indemnity Company 
of New York 


INSURANCE PROMOTION 


Advertisers Publisking Company 


KEY CABINETS & BOARDS 


Block and Company, Inc. 


LEGAL HOLIDAY NOTICES 


Walter E. Kutch Company 
Nyce Poster Displays 


LETTERHEADS 


Woodbury and Company, Incorporated 


LOOSELEAF EQUIPMENT & 
SUPPLIES 


Block and Company, Inc. 
Cummins-Chicago Corporation 
LeFebure Corporation 
Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation 


MAIL BAGS 


Block and Company, Inc. 


MAPS 


Map Corporation of America 


MECHANICAL PENCILS 


Advertisers Publishing Company 


MICROFILM EQUIPMENT 


Burroughs Corporation 
Diebold, Incorporated 
Recordak Corporation 
Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 204) 
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For the bank moving steadily toward 


automatic figure-work — 


FRIDEN FULLY AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR — 
THE THINKING MACHINE OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Nothing like it for brilliant flexibility and capacity. 
Performs more steps in figure-work without operator 
decisions than any other calculating machine ever de- 
veloped. In many operations checks its own work for 
accuracy. Is easily operated by even green help. Watch 
the Friden Calculator speed and simplify figure-work 
on Account Analysis, Foreign Exchange, Federal Re- 
serve Rediscounts, Amortization, Percentages. 


FRIDEN MODEL ABY—THE 10-KEY 
NATURAL WAY ADDING MACHINE THAT MULTIPLIES 


A complete adding-listing machine far advanced over any 
other adding machine at or near its price. Adds, subtracts, mul- 
tiplies— provides automatic step-over of multiplicand. Pat- 
ented Natural Way keyboard fits hand. Visible Check window 
shows each item before it is printed or added. By means of 
this Visible Check window, operators eliminate errors while 
work is in progress—no longer need to “go it blind.” Many 
more step-ahead features. 


@ 
Invite in the man from —he’s a systems consultant 
| as well as a salesman 


Friden Calculating Machine Go., Inc., San Leandro, California. Commercial Controls Corporation, Rochester, N.Y., Subsidiary. 
Friden sales, instruction and service throughout U.S. and the world. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 202) 


BooTtH 


CoMPANY NUMBERS 


MONEY ENVELOPES 


Advertisers Publishing Company 64 


MORTGAGE PROMOTION 


Advertisers Publishing Company 


NAMEPLATES 


Abbott Coin Counter Company, Inc. 

Bank Products Company 

Block and Company, Inc. 

Walter BE. Kutch Company 6 
Winters Stamp Manufacturing Company 27 


NEW BUSINESS PROMOTIONS 


A.B.A. Advertising Department 
Advertisers Publishing Company 
Banthrico International, Inc. 
Cappel, MacDonald and Company 
School Thrift, Incorporated 
ThriftiCheck Service Corporation 


NIGHT DEPOSITORY 


Diebold, Incorporated 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company 
LeFebure Corporation 


NIGHT DEPOSITORY BAGS 


Abbott Coin Counter Company, Inc. 107 
Bank Products Company 90 
B'ock and Company, Inc. 76 


NUMBERING MACHINES 


Block and Company, Inc. 


PASS BOOKS 


Coast Book Cover Company 


PENS 


Advertisers Publishing Company 
Bank Products Company 
Block and Company, Inc. 


PERFORATORS 


Abbott Coin Counter Company, Inc. 
Cummins-Chicago Corporation 


PHOTOCOPIERS 


Copease Corporation 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
Recordak Corporation 
Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation 


PLAQUES 


Advertisers Publishing Company 
Block and Company, Inc. 
Walter E. Kutch Company 


PLASTIC BINDING 


Cummins-Chicago Corporation 


POSTING SYSTEMS, EQUIPMENT 


Block and Company, Inc. 
Burroughs Corporation 
Diebold, Incorporated 
LeFebure Corporation 
Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company, Inc. 
The National Cash Register Company 28-33 
Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation 99-106 


PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 


Diebold, Incorporated 
The Todd Company, Inc. 


95-98 
20, 21 


74, 75 


11-16 
87, 88 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AIDS 


A.B.A. Public Relations Council 
Koster, Dana & Barrell, Inc. 110 


58-62 


School Thrift, Incorporated 
The Todd Company, Inc. 


PUNCH CARD EQUIPMENT 


Diebold, Incorporated 

International Business Machines 
Corporation 

Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation 


REFERENCE MATERIAL 


National Automobile Dealers 
Used Car Guide Company 


1 
87, 88 
11-16 


68-71 
99-106 
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BootH 
CoMPANY NUMBERS 


REMEMBRANCE ADVERTISING 


Advertisers Publishing Company 64 
Block and Company, Inc. 76 


ROTARY CARD FILES 


The Mosler Safe Company 


RUBBER AND TIME STAMPS 


Block and Company, Inc. 76 


SAFE DEPOSIT EQUIPMENT 


Block and Company, Inc. 

Diebold, Incorporated 

Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company 

LeFebure Corporation 

The Mosler Safe Company 

Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation 


SAFE DEPOSIT PROMOTION 


A.B.A. Advertising Department 
Advertisers Publishing Company 
Block and Company, Inc. 


SAFES 


Tke Mosler Safe Company 


SAFETY EQUIPMENT 


The Todd Company, Inc. 
SAFETY PAPERS 


George LaMonte & Son 
Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation 


SALES PROMOTION 


Cappel, MacDonald and Company 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT SUPPLIES 


LeFebure Corporation 20, 21 
Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation 

School Thrift, Incorporated 


SAVINGS PLANS 


National Thrift Committee 
Rand McNally & Company 
School Thrift, Incorporated 


SCHOOL SAVINGS 


School Thrift, Incorporated 


SECURITY SYSTEMS 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 


SERVICE AWARDS 


The International Silver Company 
Walter E. Kutch Company 


SHELF FILING 


Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation 


SIGN DISPLAYS 


Block and Company, Inc. 
Radio Engineering Company 


SIGNS 


Abbott Coin Counter Company, Inc. 
Advertisers Publishing Company 
Banthrico International, Inc. 

Block and Company, Inc. 

Walter E. Kutch Company 

Marwell Bank Displays 


SILVERPLATED TABLEWARE 


The International Silver Company 


SORTING EQUIPMENT 


Abbott Coin Counter Company, Inc. 

Block and Company, Inc. 

Brandt Automatic Cashier Company 

Burroughs Corporation 

LeFebure Corporation 

Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation 


SPECIAL CHECKING PLANS 


Burroughs Corporation 
CkeckMaster, Inc. 

DeLuxe Check Printers, Inc. 
Dowchex, Incorporated 
ThriftiCheck Service Corporation 
The Todd Company, Inc. 


34-39 


99-106 
1 


CoMPANY 


STAPLING MACHINES 


Block and Company, Inc. 
Swingline, Inc. 


STATEMENTS OF CONDITION 


Woodbury and Company, Incorporated 


STATIONERY 


Woodbury and Company, Incorporated 


STEEL SHELVING 


Block and Company, Inc. 


TELLER COUNTER EQUIPMENT 


Block and Company, Inc. 16 
Diebold, Incorporated 11-16 
Fenco Corporation 3 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company 95.93 
LeFebure Corporation "20, 21 
Remington Rand Division of j 
Sperry Rand Corporation 99-106 


TELLER MACHINES 


Burroughs Corporation 


TELLER TRUCKS 


82-86 


Abbott Coin Counter Company, Inc. 107 


Bank Products Company 
Block and Company, Inc. 
Fenco Corporation 


Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company  9§.! 


LeFebure Corporation 
Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation 


TEXTBOOKS 


American Institute of Banking— 
Educational Section of the A.B.A. 


TIME AND TEMPERATURE 
SERVICES 


American Sign and Indicator 
Corporation 
Radio Engineering Company 


TRAVEL SERVICE 


Trans World Airlines, Inc. 


TYPEWRITERS 


Block and Company, Inc. 

International Business Machines 
Corporation 

Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation 


VACATION CLUB SUPPLIES 


Rand McNally & Company 


VALIDATING MACHINES 


Burroughs Corporation 
Cummins-Chicago Corporation 


VAULTS & VAULT EQUIPMENT 


Abbott Coin Counter Company, Inc. 107 
Block and Company, Inc. 16 
Diebold, Incorporated 11-16 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company 95-98 
The Mosler Safe Company 34-39 


VENDING MACHINES 


Pepsi-Cola Company 65, 66 
Rudd-Melikian, Inc. (Kwik Kafe) 49 


WALK-UP WINDOWS 


Diebold, Incorporated 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company 
The Mosler Safe Company 


WASTE RECEPTACLES 


11-16 
95-98 
34-39 


Block and Company, Inc. 6 


WESTMINSTER CHIME EQUIPMENT 


Radio Engineering Company 
Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 


WINDOW DISPLAYS 


A.B.A. Advertising Department 58-62 
Marwell Bank Displays 7A 


WRITING INSTRUMENTS AND 
ACCESSORIES 


W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company 78 
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ynks are now using 


fosler Revo-Files 


USES PRESENT CARDS. With amazing Mosler Revo-File, no costly 
¢ transposition is needed. Save $200 or more in change-over costs. 
Big savings in time and space over ordinary files, 


EMOVE OR REFILE ONE CARD OR A HANDFUL instantly. Mosler CARDS CAN'T DROP OuT. Mosler Revo-File is the only file of its 
Revo-File is only single drum rotary that holds cards without e type that doesn’t rely on notched cards that wear out in use. 
mechanical attachment. No wear on cards or clerk. Real finger-tip The patented, exclusive belt method of holding records in file 
ontrol, assures complete protection against card “fall-out” or wear. 


Another fine 
product of 

The MOSLER 
SAFE Company 


FREE! 


HOW TO MODERNIZE AN ACTIVE CARD FILE IN MINUTES 


If you have 3,000 or more active card records of any type 
or size (including tabulating cards) which are used con- 
tinuously for reference and posting, mail this coupon today! 


Department B-234, REVO-FILE DIVISION, 
THE MOSLER SAFE CO., 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


JING IS FASTER, REFERENCE IS QUICKER with Mosler Revo-File as Please send me complete information on Mosler Revo-File and how 
cards come to clerk” instead of clerk going to cards. Note auto- to modernize an active card file in minutes. 
matic visual ““V”? permits easy reference to any card. Available 


manual and automatic electric selector models. 


* * * * * 
COMPANY. 
or big volume filing Mosler Roto-File can accommodate 
more than 80,000 cards .. . has all exclusive features ADDRESS 


Mosler Revo-File. Several clerks can work at same time. 
STATE, 
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VISITORS LOUNGE 


BUILDING & | 
EQUIP. CORP. 
OF AMERICA 


46 
COAST 
BOOK | 


COVER CO. J 
45 | 


AMERICAN | 
SIGN 
= & 
INDICATOR 
CORP. 


AMERICAN 
CREDIT 
INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


42 


FEDDERS- | 
QUIGAN 
CORPORATION | 


5) 52 
RUDD- WORLD BANTHRICO 
MELIKIAN AIRLINES INTER- 


INC. INC. [NATIONAL INC 
(KWIK KAFE) 


DAVIDSON 
CORPORATION 


= 27 WINTERS 
WALTER E. STAMP 

KUTCH CO. | MANUFACT'G 
COMPANY 


BRANDT AUTOMATIC 
CASHIER CO. 


54 55 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER 
COMPANY 


NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


56 57 


CUNNEEN WESTERN 
COMPANY UNION 


THRIFTICHECK SERVICE NATIONAL 


THRIFT 
CORPORATION COMMITTEE 


WOODBURY 
& COMPANY 


9 
MAP 
CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE 
DEALERS USED CAR 


DISPLAYS GUIDE CO. 


7B NYCE POSTER 


DISPLAYS 


DE LUXE 
CHECK 
PRINTERS 


LE FEBURE 
CORPORATION 


DIEBOLD, INC 


3 
GEORGE | SCHULMERICH 
LA MONTE: | CARILLONS, 


& SON INC. 


8 
RECORDAK 
CORPORATION 


EDUCATIONAL 
DISPLAYS 


OFFICE 4 


DIAGRAM OF 


ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION HALL, 


BANKING 


48 49 53 
| 
| 
MOSLER SAFE COMPANY 
28 29 30 31 32 33 8 
| 
| 8 NN 12 12 14 15 16 
DONALD 
O 
MARWE SCHOOL 
THRIFT 
INC. 
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60 63 64 
ELECTROFILE } ADVERTISERS 


PUBLISHING 
COMPANY COMPANY 


PEPS! COLA COMPANY 


BANKING, A.B.A., AND A.I.B. DISPLAYS 


77;OMBINED 
BOOK 
EXHIBIT, 
INC. 


75 
CUMMINS - CHICAGO 
CORPORATION 


_ 
CHE 
MC NALLY a 
& COMPANY 


A.B.A. & COMPANY 


Registration 
& Information = 


TODD COMPANY — 


BURROUGHS CORPORATION 


MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 


HERRING HALL MARVIN SAFE COMPANY 


BANK 


ADDRESSOGRAPH PRODUCTS 


102 
REMINGTON RAND 


COUNTER 
COMPANY 


Tin 


4 n3 
R. L. POLK RADIO MONROE CALCULATING DANA & 


MACHINE COMPANY BARREL, 


109 T 108 


YORK CORPORATION 


NO Koster, 


STORES, INC. 


VISITORS LOUNGE 


| 68 
| INTER- 
NATIONAL 
BUSINESS 


70 
| MACHINES 


COPEASE 
CORPORATION 


FENCO 


108B RADIO 
ENGINEERING CO, 


O 


THE EXHIBITS 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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99 100 101 104 105 106 107, 
O | 
73 
| 
TIONAL 
EASTMAN 
KODAK 
ENTR ANCE 
ING 207 


CUSTOMER SERVICE COUNTERS 


by Remington Rand cover them both 


Both customer and teller benefit when these superlative 
new counters by Remington Rand are used in certain 
banking operations. They are ideal for use in Installment 
Loans and Safe-Deposit Departments — where tellers 
deal with customers and at the same time handle cash 
and refer to and maintain records. In the larger depart- 
ments several units can be joined together in perfect 
harmony for maximum flexibility and convenience. 

For the teller — all facilities and records for an entire 
operation are accommodated in these attractive cus- 
tomer service counters. 

For the customer—every convenience for his comfort 
is offered ... the counter shelf provides the perfect place 
for storing packages while the spacious counter top is 


208 


being used for writing and transacting business. 

Most important, full time point-of-use fire protection 
for vital records is now available in desk-height, certi- 
fied, insulated counter units. For an estimate on a Cus- 
tomer Service Counter installation tailored to your 
specific requirements, contact your local Remington 
Rand representative. For FREE descriptive folder 
SC764 write today to Room 1946, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. 


Remington. 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, NEW YORK 
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+ and wife, Executive Vice President, The 


1 Bank in Little Rock; Traymore 
c., Jr., and wife, President, The First National 


First Nationa 


McCarroll, Earl 
McKinney, H. 


Montgomery; Traymore 
Holden, and wife, President, American Rank & Trust 
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Trust Company, Pueblo; Claridge 


Claridge 


Hawthorne; 


) 
q 
> 
a 


Marlborough-Blenheim 


Vice Presiagent, 


Bank, San Francisco; 


Manning, Irving, 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


San Francisco 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1957 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks 
U. S. Government Obligations 
State, County, and 

Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Loans and Discounts 
Bank Premises and Equipment 
Other Real Estate 
Customers’ Liability 

Under Acceptances 


Accrued Interest Receivable and 
Other Assets 


Total Resources 


$ 273,512,803.65 
342,934,439.09 


66,914,379.95 
25,592,485.67 
2,400,000.00 
851,200,681.88 
15,049,973.86 


1,783,605.58 


11,675,750.84 
$1,591,064,121.52 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits 


Other Liabilities 
Capital Funds: 


1.00 Capital Stock 
($10.00 par value) 


Surplus 


Acceptances Outstanding 
Reserve for Unearned Discount 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 


Total Liabilities 


$1,454,861,787.35 
1,795,810.36 
14,352,038. 14 
9,398,035.00 
2,840,353.09 


$27,812,500.00 
52,187,500.00 
Undivided Profits 27,816,097.58 


107,816,097.58 
$1,591,064,121.52 


United States Government and other securities carried at $189,681,168.08 are pledged to secure U. S. Government 
Deposits, other public funds, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


FRAZER A. BAILEY 
San Francisco 
WAKEFIELD BAKER 
President, Baker & Hamilton 
KENNETH K. BECHTEL 
Chairman of the Board 
Industrial Indemnity Company 
COLBERT COLDWELL 
Coldwell, Banker & Company 
PETER COOK, JR. 
Rio Vista 
RANSOM M. COOK 
Senior Vice President 
PAUL L. DAVIES 
Chairman of the Board, Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corporation 
CHARLES ELSEY 
San Francisco 
B. R. FUNSTEN 
President, B. R. Funsten & Co. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


aa 

Was 


DIRECTORS 


HENRY Q. HAWES 
Senior Vice President 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
WILLIAM L. KEADY 
President, Fibreboard Paper 
Products Corporation 


HARRIS C. KIRK 
President 


J. R. KNOWLAND 

Publisher, Oakland Tribune 
DANIEL E. KOSHLAND 

President, Levi Strauss & Company 


ROGER D. LAPHAM 


San Francisco 


JAMES K. LOCHEAD 
Chairman of the Board 

DONALD MACLEAN 
President, California and Hawaiian 
Sugar Refining Corporation 


AMERICAN 
TRUST 
COMPANY 
BANKING 
Since 1854 


J. W. MAILLIARD, III 
Vice President 
Mailliard & Schmiedell 
DONALD H. McLAUGHLIN 
President, Homestake Mining 
Company 
ROBERT W. MILLER 
Chairman of the Board 
Pacific Lighting Corporation 
GEORGE G. MONTGOMERY 
President, Kern County 
Land Company 
HERMAN PHLEGER 
San Francisco 
ALLAN SPROUL 
Kentfield 
MARK R. SULLIVAN 
President, The Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 
BEN F. WOOLNER 
Attorney 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


96 Banking Offices 
Serving Northern California 


Above: Original wood engraving — Telegraph Hill signal tower, San Francisco, 1854 


KING September 1957 
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Delivered to Crocker-Anglo’s 


Your mail arrives in | 
head office. 


San Francisco. 


Your credits, Processed by our 
receipts returned to 24-hour staff. 
you, via air mail. 


"ROUND-THE-CLOCK TRANSIT SERVICE 


Prompt, efficient transit service to banks and bankers for 87 years 


Resources More Than $1,500,000,000 
Capital Funds Exceeding $100,000,000 CROCKE R-AN ¢ 10 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


Cibfornias Oldest Mational Bank 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM + MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


BANKING 


Chalfonte-Had- 


and wife, Vice President, Georgia Sav- 


Emmett, 


$ 
> 
5 
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Gormiey, 


Vice President, The Atlantic National 


Northoutt, Victor H., and wife, President, The First National 
Bank of Tampa; Mayflower 
George A., 


Ortagus, 
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A HEALTHY PLACE FOR PEOPLE AND DOLLARS TO LIVE IN 


With life expectancy among the highest, and the death 
rate one of the lowest in the world today —Canada offers 
tich /iving rewards to people of any age. They include 
a land of vast and varied recreational opportunity, a 
dynamic industrial economy and natural resources of 
amazing wealth and diversity. 


With a population now exceeding 16 millions and a 
yearly gross national product approaching 30 billions, 
Canada has attracted thousands of U. S, firms, large and 
small. Our country is not merely a rich source of supply 
of raw materials and finished goods but an expanding 
market for a wide range of U. S. products not grown 
or made in Canada. 


Our goal as one of Canada’s largest banks is to promote 
the prosperity of U. S.-Canadian commerce. We wel- 
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come inquiries from U. S. bankers who recognize the 
desirability of creating larger American markets for 
Canada’s products and services as the super-highway to 
heavier Canadian orders for America’s manufactures. We 
invite Opportunities to assist any of your own customers 
who seek to develop their potentialities in our country. 
Write to our Business Development Division, Head 
Office, Toronto 1, Canada. 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE. 


Head Office—Toronto 1, Canada 
New York * San Francisco * Los Angeles * Seattle 
Portland. Ore. 


Resident Representative—Chicago and more 
than 765 branches across Canada 
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...at the 
Mid-America 
crossroads of 
the money world! 


and wife, President, Cottonport Bank, 


Lemoine, Lester A., 
Cottonport; Traymore 


All night long, funds change hands in 
Chicago. And nowhere is the transit 
faster than at City National . . . where 
incoming and outgoing cash letters are 
processed day and night. The machine- 
like speed of City National’s transit serv- 
ice has earned it the nickname of ““The 
Midnight Express” around the bank. 
Speed is only one aspect of the many 


services offered to City National corre- 


ville Trust Company, Louisville; Marlborough-Blenheim 


spondent customers. The most impor- 


Porter, tra J., and wife, First Vice President, The Louis- 


tant facility we offer is a human one. 
Every correspondent bank receives the 
personal attention of a bank officer. 
We would like to do business with you 
and to have you make use of our com- 


plete facilities ... Why not contact us? 


Member Federal 
Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


Wayne, and wife, Executive Vice President and 


NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


208 South La Salle Street « FRanklin 2-7400 


c. 
Cashier, Haysville State Bank, Haysville; Claridge 


Btaver Warran We anA wife Ceachinnr 


Stearns, 
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Company, North Adams; Mayflower 


Ambassador 


Boston; 


tional Bank of Baltimore; Lafayette 


Call Us 


or Service in 


Governments 


F you’re dealing in government securities, you'll find 

The First National Bank of Chicago ready to facilitate 
the trades you have in mind. Ordinarily, under normal 
market conditions, you’ll get an immediate bid or offering. 

This is a primary market. We carry a substantial posi- 
tion in government issues—including Treasury bills and 
notes—and we can act without delay. 


Officers of our 90-year-old Bond Department have the 
experience and facilities to serve you well. And you need 
not be a correspondent to enjoy this service. 


However, if you are, you may authorize us to charge 


or deposit to your account—making the transaction even 
simpler and easier. 

This is just one of the advantages of being a corre- 
spondent of The First National Bank of Chicago. Why not 
get in touch with us and let one of our men explain the 
full range of services available to you? A man from our 
bank can call at your convenience. 


The Government Bond Department 


Phone: FRanklin 2-6800—Ext. 539 or Chicago LD 92, LD 93, 
LD 155, or LD 313 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe and Clark Streets 


e Building with Chicago since 1863 


ING 
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sailing over 250,000 miles... 


Next time you’re in Chicago, let us 
show you through the Continental Illinois’ 
Foreign Department on a typical business 
day. 

You might see letters of credit financ- 
ing shipments of feathers from Poland. 
Tractors to Brazil. Frog legs from Japan. 
Lard to Germany. 

You may see envelopes postmarked 
from any nation on earth—a constant flow 


of cables and wires—hundreds of foreign 
transactions in process. 

Come in and see Continental Illinois’ 
fast-moving Foreign Department. It has 
been and is one of America’s biggest and 
busiest. In fact, there’s no foreign banking 
transaction we cannot handle for you. 

This is the Foreign Department many 
of our correspondents use as their own. It’s 
yours for the asking. 


and Trust Company of Chicago 


Lock Box H, Chicago 90 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Every day this Chicago bank sends tons of cargo 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 


BANKING 


City Na- 
Ambas- 


and wife, Vice President, 


tional Bank & Trust Company, Kansas City; 


- sador 


National Bank & Trust Company, 


Kansas City; Lafayette 


a 
a 
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F. 
to President, City 


Giltner, 


MISSOURI 
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Latayette 


bernardsvilie; 


tional Bank, 


Atlantic City 


Z 
Ed 


Ambassador 


What’s going on in St. Louis? 
A dynamic new spirit is at work here 
in the Nation's hub 


A SILENT TRAFFIC FORCE—the thousands of switches controlling the vast movement of railroad equipment in 
the St. Louis Metropolitan District where 24 railroads meet. 


A vital part of St. Louis growth, the rail- 
road industry is keeping pace with today’s 
progressive spirit, modernizing and expand- 
ing. St. Louis lines installed more than $74 
million of new equipment during 1956— 
an even greater expenditure is planned in 
1957. Developers of many modern innova- 
tions, St. Louis lines provide the finest 
L.C.L. service in the country through the 
modern package car system. 


Boatmen’s Bank salutes the railroads and 
the many other industries whose forward 
looking interest in Greater St. Louis is 
contributing so much to its progress and 
welfare. Boatmen’s is proud to be a 
part of this new spirit of St. Louis, 
supplying wide-awake service and eco- 
nomic know-how and experience to busi- 
ness, industry and individuals as it has 
for more than 109 years. 


™Boatmen’s 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF SAINT LOUIS 


BROADWAY & OLIVE 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Oldest Bank West of the Mississippi 
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Raymond, Vice President, 


Demott, H. 
Trust Company of New York; Tr 
Dennis, Walter E., and wife. Executive Vice President The 
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Chemical Corn Ex- 


Vice President, 


Horace P., 


Why don’t you talk to the people 
at Chase Manhattan? 


Brome, Robert H., and wife, Resident Counsel and Secretar 
Bankers Trust Company, New York; Traymore 


Bromfield, 


THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


\ 
Mr. w. Brow Sr., Whe founded the First National Bank in in 
1901, often sold the story of how the peoples Bank of establishes 
connection" with the chase Nationel Bank in New York. making wnquitY about 
+} o New York Bank, with which his new pank would establish on account, he \ 
\ wos gavised that yhere was small pank in New York, by yhe name of The 
Chase Natione! Bank hat very progressive" was rapidly growin ond 
“a friend ot the south.” \ 
A ghortly before Mr. Brown's death 1938 he added onother phrase yo his \ 
7 interesting story thot, hove stayed with the Chase National Bank from 
\ very small New York Gity bank until they have become one of yhe \arges* banks 
\ in We hove warcned grow in size: strengt and service dow" 
The First Nation! in sylacovd® has continued ro grow with the Chase 
Nationol ond continues yo use rheit services dow" shroud" the yeo"s That pank 
is the Chase Manhatten Bank, and is among New York's toP banks in 
size, strength ond service- BY establishing on account with gylacavs? First 
Nationel today: YO" ore in youch with the many services offered PY one of New 
York's most outstanding banks: The Chose Manhatten Bank. 
We invite your account, whether Jarge smoll. We offer you all the modern 
day panking gacitities rogether with the gavantag® ot being in touch with thet 
greot New york pank. 
e 
ivst ational ank | 
\ 
“Serving This Area 56 Yeors” \ 
Member Federo! Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member federol Reserve system 
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Group Life Insurance for Banks 


Now— 701 banks use the Group Life Insurance Plan of 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 


A total of 701 of our correspondent banks now participate in our 
newly liberalized Group Life Insurance Plan. And 10,044 employees 
are covered by more than $72,000,000 of life insurance. 


Under the new schedule of benefits, the maximum life insurance 
on any individual has been increased to $16,000 (instead of $10,000) 
and there is an added accidental death and dismemberment benefit 
equal to 50% of the amount of the life insurance. 


And the cost is extremely low. In 1956, the net cost was only 55¢ 
a month, or $6.60 a year for each $1,000 of insurance protection. 


This is one of many reasons why more and more banks are turning 
to Manufacturers Trust Company as their New York correspondent. 


To get the facts on our Group Life Insurance Plan, write or phone Mr. Joseph C. McNally. 


September 1957 


Other Correspondent Bank Services 
* Bond Portfolio Analysis 


* Personal and Corporate Trust Service, 
including Pension Plans, Dividend 
Payments and other Related Services 

* Up-to-the-Minute Credit Information 


* Surveys and Recommendations on 
Bank Operations 


* Around-the-Clock Transit Service 

* Domestic and World-wide Collections 

* Excess Loan Participation 

* International Banking Department ready 
to handle business in 153 countries 


Head Office: 55 Broad Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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THE RISKS 


Will you venture in, young questioner, or await 

* another season? Wait if you will—but remember 
this: that every step between now and then is a step 
back toward this brink and the decision that must 
be made. 


For. men, of every age, must make decisions— 
must reap or refuse rewards by taking or rejecting 
risks. 

Helping men to do that is the big job of The 
Philadelphia National Bank. So is the acceptance 


THAT HELP MEN GROW 


of the sound risks, the reasonable risks, the produc- 
tive risks that enable men and businesses to grow. 
This bank’s willingness to help, to participate, to 
cooperate, has meant much in the development of 
the Delaware Valley area—and to PNB corres- 
pondents with interests here. 


We shall continue to expand our services and our 
usefulness, to meet the growing needs of the cus- 


‘tomers we serve, in this community, across the 


country, and throughout the world. 
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PHILADELPHIA, 


Organized 1803 
BUCKS, DELAWARE 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. Main Office + Broad & Chestnut Streets AND MONTGOMERY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Coun 


BANKING 


Assistant Vice President, The Marine 


Paul 


Vervoort, 


Guaranty Trust Com- 


; Marlborough-Blenheim 


Vice President, 


Strelow, 


Shirk, Stanley E., and wife, Partner, Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 


Midland Trust Company of New York; Carolina Crest 


& Company, New York; 


“ 
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Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
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Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 


Trust ‘Company, Cincinnati; 


MAME, ASIMCY;, Unalionte-Haddon Hall 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MEMBERS OF 


Christ mas eh 


NUMBER 


A nation-wide survey made by Christmas Club a 
Corporation shows that Christmas Club mem- 
bers are concentrated in the young family group 


Proportion of 
Christmas Club 
Membership 
In Age Bracket 


Proportion of 
Total Population 


Age Bracket In Age Bracket 


Under 15 Years 
15-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 

55-64 

Over 65 


Christmas Club 


a Corporation 


Founded by Herbert F. Rawll 


230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


4 
| 


PAYMENT 


Best way to build 
Future Business 


Nearly one-half of all Christmas Club members (46.6%) are 


between the ages of 25 and 44—far in excess of the population 


ratio (28.5%) of this group. 


These young Americans are prime prospects for all your serv- 
ices. Because they have growing families they need savings 
programs, loans, safe deposit boxes and financial advice. They 


are your best market today—and tomorrow! 


When you add Christmas Club to your services, you are 
building new business for the future. A staff member of Christmas 
Club a Corporation will gladly tell you the complete story. No 


obligation, of course. 


Builds Character + Builds Savings +« Builds Business for Financial Institutions 
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a financial designer's 
responsibility... 


...is wholly to his client. That is why 
we do not construct the buildings we design. 


The quality of the construction in a Cunneen project is 
assured by our close supervision of the local contractors 
employed for the job. Finer building quality 

results from the strict adherence to plans that we 
require . . . and the use of local building firms is 


excellent public relations for the 


financial institution concerned. 


We believe that this policy has played an important 
part in our rapid expansion. We are now the 


fastest-growing firm of financial institution 


designers in America. 


We will gladly show you or your building committee 


how our specialized planning can work for your benefit. 


va~CUNNEEN 


COMPANY 


Distinctive Design for Financial Institutions 


1622 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
New York « Chicago « Los Angeles 


mt and Assistant 
tion, Pittsburgh; 


, United States Steel Corpora 


Hyde, Randolph W., Assistant Vice Preside: 
Treasurer, 
Ritz-Oarlton 


The Penn- 


First National Bank, Montoursville; Dennis 


Forse, CG. Harry, and wife, Vice President and Cashier, The 


Rank. Philadelphia; Chalfonte-Haddon 


Assistant Vice President, Girard Trust 


BWeerhance 


Cordner, Lewis G., 


«we... Whe Weatern Saving 
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IT WILL BE A PLEASURE 


September whets the edge of our anticipation, as we prepare for the 
A.B.A. convention. Old friend or new, we hope to visit with you at 
Atlantic City. Bob Straus, Alan Stults, Jack Klug, Bill Kurtz, Bill 
Whitman and Ray Daly are our delegation. The latch string will be out. 


American National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


LASALLE AT. WASHINGTON, CHICAGO 90, ILL. * MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Weet Indies 


Dracidant 


Ve 


anti ai~a 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


“Our West Coast branch 
is opening today... 


of California’”’ 


National Bank 


Ritz-Carlton 


“Never thought we’d get our new office open 
so soon, and we probably wouldn't have 
without the help of The Bank of California. 
Of course they’ve been taking care of 

our home office needs for years—supplying 
credit information, handling collections, 


wa Vira DPrasident Vir- 


lle; 


Vice President, 


giving us a one-account concentration of 
our western funds. But when this expansion 
move came up we discovered we needed 

a lot of local, on-the-scene information. 


Hovey &., and wife, 
and Trust Company, Charlottesvi 


With their own offices in major cities along 
the Coast, The Bank soon had the answers 
we needed and helped us draw some 
conclusions. No wonder they’re known as 
the businessman's bank of the West Coast.” 


Dabney, 


Tray- 


The Head Office of The Bank of California 
is at 400 California Street, San Francisco 20, 
California. 


THE BANK OF 
CALIFORNIA 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Executive Vice President, Zion’s 


& Trust Company, Salt Lake City; 


Ww. M., and wife, 


2 
The Bank of California has offices in all three Pacific Coast states 


Savings Bank 


SAN FRANCISCO and other California cities.. MEMBER FEDERAL 
DEPOSIT INSURANCE 


PORTLAND, Oregon.. CORPORATION 
SEATTLE and TACOMA, Washington 


Smoot, 


BANKING 


| 
lif 
AVG | 
Thanks to The Bank 
| 
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Houston—South’s first city in retail sales 


The FIRST CITY is banker to the 
South’s FURST CITY in retail sales 


Houstonians spent $1.4 billion last year 

to lead the South in retail sales. As banker 

‘ to business in the South’s first city, the First 
City National has had an opportunity to 
acquire exceptionally broad experience in 


many fields. This experience is at the service 
of our correspondents. And it is among the 
“extras” that add value to your relationship 
with The First City National — first bank 
in Texas’ first city. 


EFIRST 
INSURANCE. CORPORATION NATIONAL AA TAY OF HOUSTON 
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in the Great Lakes area, 


steel 1s our business, too 


sistant Advertising Manager, 
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Grammeli, Chris, ttt, As 


Serving as banker, financial advisor and trust agent for all kinds of businesses in the Great Lakes area 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF DETROIT 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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How to make your bank look good from a distance 


HERE’S HOW to give your customers 
a good impression of your bank, even 
when they’re far away. Print your 
checks on Hammermill Safety. 

When your checks are printed on 
Hammermill Safety, the best-known 
name in paper is there to enhance 
the good reputation of your bank. 
Every time a customer writes a check, 


he is reminded how even this detail 
of complete banking service gets your 
careful attention. 

Hammermill Safety paper not only 
adds to the good name you try to build 
for your bank — using Hammermiill 
Safety is also a big step in protecting 
your bank’s deposits. Its specially 
sensitized surface immediately reveals 


4 


the slightest attempt to alter a check 
... protects your good name as well 
as your funds. 


Next time you order checks, have 
them printed on Hammermill Satety. 
Ask your bank stationer or check 
printer for samples of Hammermill 
Safety. It costs no more than other 
safety papers. 
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brings... 


miracle of electronics 


tomorrow's posting machine today! 


CWalional’ POst-TRONIC* 


the first electronic posting machine released for sale! 


electronically verifies proper account selection 

electronically selects correct posting line 

electronically picks up and verifies old balance 

electronically determines “good” or “overdraft” 
balance pickup 

electronically picks up and verifies accumulated 
check count 

electronically detects accounts with stop payments 
and “holds” 

electronically picks up, adds and verifies trial 
balance 

electronically picks up, adds and verifies balance 
transfers 


—and what the POST-TRONIC does electronically, 
the operator cannot do wrong! 


Up to Now most of the operations in 
bank posting were subject to the hu- 
man element, with countless possibil- 
ities of error and with time-consuming 
human effort. 

But now—with the National POST- 
TRONIC, the new bank posting ma- 
chine—most of the posting functions 
are performed electronically. What 
the POST-TRONIC does electronically 
the operator cannot do wrong—be- 
cause she doesn’t do it at all! 

Through the miracle of electronics, 
far more of the work is done without 
any thought or act by the operator 
than can be done by any previous 
method. And, therefore, far faster. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payron 9, on10 


* Trade Mark 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


It posts ledger and statement and 
journal simultaneously, all three im 
original print (no carbon). It simpli- 
fies operator training, and makes the 
operator’s job far easier. And it has 
many other advantages which, com- 
bined with electronics, bring the low- 
est posting cost ever. It soon pays for 
itself with the time-and-effort it saves 
and the errors it eliminates. 
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